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The  advertising  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
thoroughly  analyzed  in  this  comprehensive  report.  The  report  was 
prepared  mostly  from  the  transcripts  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's   (FTC)  hearings  on  Modern  Advertising  Practices.'  The 
basic  structure  of  the  industry  as  well  as  its  role  in  marketing 
strategy  is  reviewed  and* some  interesting  insights  are  exposed.  The 
report  is  primarily  concerned  with  investigating  the  current  state  of 
the  arty  being  prompted  mainly  by  the  increased  consumer  awareness  of 
the  nation  and  the  FTC's  own  inability  to  set  firm  guidelines  for 
effectively  and  consistently  dealing  with  the  industry*  The  report 
points  out  how  advertising  does  its  job,  and  how  it  employs 
sophisticated  motivational  research  and  communications  methods  to 
reach  the  wide  variety  of  audiences  available.  The  case  of 
self-regulation  is  presented  with  recommendations  that  the  FTC  be 
particularly  harsh  in  applying  evaluation  criteria  to'  children's 
advertising.  The  report  was  prepared  by  an  outside  consulting  firm. 
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PREFACE 

C.  W.  Cook,  the  lead-off  speaker  for  the  advertising  industry, 
predicted  that  when  the  record  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
hearings  was  complete,  we  would  be  closer  to  a  definition  of  advertising 
and  the  public  interest.    We  hope  that  this  staff  report  to  the.. 
Commission  does,  to  some  extent,  confirm  Mr.  Cook's  prediction;  hence, 
the  title  of  the  report. 

The  report  itself  is  based  mainly  upon  the  transcript  of  the 
Commission's  hearings  on  Modern  Advertising  Practices  together  with 
the  written  submissions  and  other  documents  submitted  for  the  record. 
The  report  was  written  with  the  funding  and  assistance  of  the  staff  of 
the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection,  but  indicates  no  approval  or 
disapproval,  by  the  staff  or  (iommission. 

The  hearings- represented  a  very  significant  stage  in  the  continuing 
evolution  of  the  American  marketing  system.    The  Commissioners,,  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  complexity  of  their  statutory  task  of  regulating 
the  advertising  industry,  called  upon  advWtising  agencies,  media, 
trade  associations,  researchers,  consumers  and  qonsumerists ,  to  provide 
information  which  would  facilitate  their  task.    The  result  was  an 
assembly  of  witnesses  whose  testimony  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
covered  the issues  of  advertising  and  the  public  interest  more  compre- 
hensively, and  from  a  greater  diversity  of  perspectives,  than  had  ever 
before  been  the  case. 
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This  I'eport  is  designed  to  make  the  contents  of  those  hearings 
available  in  useful  form  to  all  whose  decisions  are  affected  by  the 
interplay  of  advertising  and  the  public  interest,  be  they  consumers, 
advertisers  or  regulators. 

The  hearings  themselves  were  specifically  designed  to  help 
ensure  that  regulation  is  conducted  so  as  to  benefit  consumers  and 
competitors ,  to  determine  more  exactly  A^;hat  constitutes  "unfair^'  and  - 
"deceptive"  advertising,  and  to  understand  more  clearly  the  mechanisms 
by  which  advertising  works  ."^    To  be  useful  in  meeting  these  ends  the 
voluminous  hearing  data  required  considerable  reorganization,  distil- 
lation and  interpretation*     It  is  o^jr  hope  that  this  effort  has 
produced  a  report  which  will  contribute  to  the  purpose  the  Commission- 
ers envisioned  in  deciding  to  hold  the  hearings. 

Insofar  as  the  report  does  prove  useful,  it  is  in  large  measure 
due  to. the  help  we  have  received  from  members  of  the  Bureau  staff 
and  others.     First,  we  must  express  our  gratitude  to  Robert  Pitofsky 
for  his  imaginative  understanding  of  our  goals.    He  set  the  ground 
rules  and  "gaN/e  us  our  head^"    Second,  the  Chairman,  Miles  Kirkpatrick, 
with  his  remarkable  peix-eptiveness  and  intellectual  integrity, 
provided  us  with  a  sense  of  mission  that  niade  the  preparation  of  the 
report  an  existing  task. 

We  owe  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude  to  Joan  Bernstein  and 
Nancy  Buc,  who  were  responsible  for  arranging  the  hearings. 


1.    Commissioner  Kirkpatrick  (T3) .  .  Throughout  the  report  we  have 
adhert^d  to  a  simplified  format  for  references  to  the  transcript  of 
the  testimony,  for  wliich  we  have  used  "T"  followed  by,  the  page 
number,  and  the  written  submissions  for  which  we  have  used  "W" 
followed  by  the  page  number. 


They  adhered  to  a  philosophy  of  honest  inquiry  which  permeated 
both  the  hearings  and  their  relationship  with  us.     Their  - 
knowledge  was  of  imn\ense  help  in  analyzing  and  evaluating 
the  content  ox  the  hearings.  .  In  addition,  they  were  splendid  critics 
with  a  veritable  passion  for  new  concepts.     Finally,  we  wish  to 
thank  Stuart  Block  and  Lawrence  Fox  for  their  assistance  in  various 
aspects  of  preparation  and  coordination  of  this  report. 

Outside  of  the  Bureau  staff,  Erma  Angevine,  Executive  Director, . 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  offered  counsel  and  observations 
that  yielded  very  useful  insights.     We  also  wish  to  thank  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  Joint  ANA-AAAA  Committee  who  lent  both  their 
personal  and  organizational  support:     John  Crichton,  Peter  Allport, 
Bart  Cumming.Sjr  Edward  Bond,  Thomas  Dunker ton  and  Gilbert  Weil. 

We  must,  reserve  a  special  vote  of  thanks  for  Dr.  Lawrence  Reedy 
of  the  AAAA.     He  gave  both  moral  and  material  support.     But,  more 
than  this,  he  saw  the  hearings  as  an  opportunity  to  clear  away  cobwebs 
that  had  long  obscured  views  of  the  industry  -  from  outside  and  within 
He  quietly  performed  a  role  that  we  believe  brings  to  the  report  a 
higher  degree  of  objectivity  than  would  have  otherwise  been  possible.. 

Here  at  Columbia  University,  a  number  of  people  contributed 
sterling  service.     Mrs.  Bernice  Schuddelkopf  did  most  of  the*!  typing' 
and  many  of  the  administrative  chores .     She  devoted  endless  evening 
and  week-end'   hours  to  the  many  essential  tasks  -  involved  in  the  .  , 

venture.     Her  ^  rare  good  humor  and  tolerance  made  her  a  delight  to  work 
with.     She  was  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Jill  Hoffman,  to  whom  we  also 
extend  our 


thanks • 

.  ' 

We  owe  a  considerable  debt  to  Francis  Sorioco.    He  ;&evoted 
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himself  wholeheartedly  to  the  administration  of  the  project,  and 
his  efforts  eased  many  of  the  burdens  which  would  otherwise  have 
fallen  on  our  shoulders.     In  addition,  he  played  an ] important  role 
in  the  early  stages  of  analyzing  the  hearings  material,  and  was 
primarily  responsible  for  working  with  the  written  submissions. 

The  bulk  of  the  analysis  of  content,  however,  was  performed  by 
John  Binkley  and  Carole  Brandt.  We  are  very  grateful  for  the  long 
hours  they  spent  analyzing  the  transcripts 'of  the  testimony.  Their 
work  laid  the  foundation  of  -the  report. 

We  also  wish  to  thank  Morris  Holbrook,  who  authored  Appendix  Two. 
While  this  is  a  substantial  contribution  in  its  own  .^-^ight ,  our  discus- 
sions with  Morris  on  other  parts  of  the  report  were  always  interesting 
and  helped  us  refine  a  number  of  ideas* 

A  further  essential  contribution  was  made  by  Professor  Deanna 
Kuhn  of  the  iPsychology  Department  at  Columbia.    Her  thoughtful  and. 
detailed  comments  on  the  child  development  section  of  Chapter  Six 
were  invaluable. 

Sharon  Cook  labored  with  great  skill  on  a  variety  of  documents 

submitted  for  the  public  record.    The  annotated  bibliography  is 

'I 

largely  a  result  of  her  efforts.    Her  motivation  and  perseverance 
were  a  model  for  all  of  us.    She  also  helped  us  with  the  unexciting 
but  essential  job  of  proof  reading. 

In  the  final  ''rush  to  press|,  Andrea  Madden  provided  timely 
assistance.    She  helped  to  summarize  transcript  material  for  the 


bibliography,  read  proofs  and  helped  with  a  variety  of- the  other 
tasks  that  somehow  remain  at  the  last  minute.    We  are  very  grateful 
for  her  willingness  to  help  us  at  such  short  noTice.    Karen  Hochman 
and  Claudia  Ulbright  provided  similar  help,  and  we  also  thank  them 
for  their  efforts.  . 

Finally,  we  also  extend  our  appreciation  to  our  colleagues, 
friends  and  families  who  have  endured  our  preoccupation  over  the 
last  year.    Their  understanding  and  support  eased  our  task  considerably. 


r 


John  A .  Howard 
James  Hulbert 


New  York  City 
February  1973 
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CHAPTER  C 
THE  CONSUMER  AWAKES  ' 

Recent  years  have  v;itnessed  increased  public  debate  on  issues 
affecting  the  consuJTier.    Yet,  the  consumer  has  existed  for  as'long  as 
there  has  been  an  economy,  seemingly  without  the  attention  which  he 
garners  today.    Wliat  has -chan  Is,  indeed^  the  consumer  more 

concerned  today  5  or  merely  more  visible?    V\/hat  is  the  extent  of  the 
"consumer  problem?^^    Does  it  exist  only  in  the  minds  of  those  dedicated 
to  the  consumer  cause ,  or  is  it  a  widespread ,  more  fundamental 
phenomenon?    If,  in  fact >  consumers^  attitudes  have  radically  changed, 
how  should  industry  and  government  respond? 

These  are  the  issues  to  be  explored  in  this,  first  chapter. 
They  are  crucial  issues;  for  they  will  shape  the  future  relationship 
between  consumer,  industry,  and  government.  / 

Evidence  for  Awakened  Consumer  Interest 
IVhile  it  is  true  that  the  concern  over  consumer  issues  has  ample 
historical  precedent,  there  are  a  number  of  factors  which  suggest  that 
the  current  wave  of  interest  may  be  radically  different  from  its 
transient  predecessors.    One. of  the  most  striking  of  these  factors  is 
the  emerging  political  salience  of  consumer  issues.    In  1952,  President 
John  Kennedy  sent  a  message  to  Congress  endorsing  four  consumer 
O  iglits: 
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1.  The  Right  to  Safety  ~  To  be  protected  against  the  marketing 
of  goods  which  are  hazai^dous  to  hcealtli  and  life. 

2.  The  Right  to  be  Informed  -  To  be  protected  against  fraudulent, 
deceitful  or  grossly  mipleading  information,  advertising, 
labeling  or  other  practices,  and  to  be  given  the  facts 
needed  to  make  an  informed  choice. 

3.  The  Right  to  Choose  -  To  be  assured,  wherever  possible, 
access  to  a  variety  of  products  and  services  at  competitive 
prices  ;  ^d,  in  those  industries  where  government  -  regulations 
are  substituted,  an  assurance  of  satisfactory  quality  and 
service  at  fair  prices. 

^^.     The  Right  to  be  Heard  -  To  be  assured  that  consumer  interests 
will  receive  full  and  sympathetic  consideration  ii?,  the 
formulation  of  government  policy  and  fair  expeditious 
treatment  in  its  administrative  tribunals.-'- 

Political  recognition  of  consumer  issues  moved  a  further  step 
forward  with  the  1064-  appointment  of  Esther  Peterson  to  the  newly- 
created  position  of .Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.     This  position  is  currently  occupied 
by- Virginia  Knauer,  who  was  appointed  by  President  Nixon  in  1962. 

Political  acknowledgment  of  consumer  issues  has  not,  however, 
been  restricted  to  the  White  House.    The  Congress  has  played  an  active 
role  in  the  debate  over  consumerism  issues.     Senators  Gumey,  Javits, 
Hart,  Magnuson,  Moss ,  McGovem,  Pearson,  and  Percy,  as  well- as  = 
Congressmen  Dingell,  Erlenborn  and  Rosenthal  are  among  . the  many  who 
have  been  active  in  the  area  of  consumerism  issues.  . 

Similar  political  activity  can  be  found  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  where  the  legislative,  judicial  and  administrative  branches  of 
government  have  been  increasingly  active  in  pursuing  consumer  .interests 
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Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  "Consumerism  and  the  Emerging  Goals  of  a 
New  Society,"  in  Ralph  M.  Gaedeke  and  Warren  W.  Etcheson,  eds.. 
Consumerism:  Viewpoints  from  Business,  Govornment ,  and  the  Public 
Interest,   fSan  Francisco,  Canfield  Press,  19 7;:^ J  ,  pp. 
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There  is  little  doiibt  that  consumer  issues  would  have  retained 
their  political  prominence  for  such  a  long  period  had  there  not  existed 
substantial  support  at  t^        -ss  roots  level. 

Social 

Consumer  issues  have  achieved  a  social  visibility  sufficient  to 
.propel  them  regularly  into  headlines.     Consumer  advocates,  such  as 
Ralph  Nader 5  Robert  Choate,  and  Evelyn  Sarson^  seem  destined  to  receive 
considerable  publicity  for  their  pronouncements  on  controversial 
consumer  issues.     In  attempting  to  define  the  social  importance  of 
consumerism,  however,  it  is  more  important  to  look  at  the  organizations 
which  have  arisen  to  represent-'Or,  sometimes,  interpret- -the  consumer 
interest . 

Coiisxamers  Union,  one  of  the  oldest  consumer  organizations,  is 
thriving  today.     The  market  fox^  reports  of  its  product-testing  services 
is  larger  than  ever.    The  circulation  of  C.U.'s  magazine,  Consumer 
Reports ^  recently  topped  two  million,  and  its  total  readership  is  even 
higher.     In  addition,  an  important  feature  of  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies  has  been  not  so  much  the  continued  health  of  older 
consumer  organizations  but,  rather,  the  very  rapid  proliferation  of 
new  consumer  organizations.    Representative  of  such  organizations  are 
Action  for  Children's  Television,  and  the  Council  on  Children,  Media 
and  Merchandising.     But  there  are  countless  other  groups  at  the 
national,  regional,  and  local  levels. 

Economic 

Consumer  issues  are  also  of  economic  import,  as  attested  to  by 

O 

many  businessmen.    The  economic  implications'  of  the  aggregate  of 


consumers^  decisions  are 5  after  all,  no  more  than  the  forces  of 
competition  vjorking  to  re-align  demand  and  supply.    However,  active 
consumerism  has  given  these  forces  new  impacts     The  organization  of 
consujuers  >  .^Z  d  to  both  their  visibility  and  tlieir  effective- 

ness.    Both  industry  and  governjnent  have  responded  to  this  stimulation. 

Revision  of  advertising, .packaging,  labeling  infoimation,  product 

■.^  /  •  ■ 

content,  warranty  provisions,  and  other  aspects  of  the  offer  have 
proceeded  apace  in  the  many  industries  which  have  received  the  attention 
of  the  awalcened  consumer-     These  changes  have  reverberated  throughout 
the  production  and  distribution  system,  affecifing  not  only  production, 
but  research  and  development  decisions,  as  well. 

What  Is  Happening  to  the  Consumer? 

The  previous  section  has  brief ly- discussed  manifestations  of 
the  awalcened  consumer  interest.    We  shall  now  examine  the  factors  which 
have  contributed  to  this  concern. 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  major  contentions 
between  business  and  consumer  activists  reflect  fundamental  differences 
in  values.     The  creed  of  a  considerable  number  of  businessmen  is  that 
the  marketplace  is  a  self -equilibrating  mechanism,  which,  if  left 
lanbridled,  would  probably  perform  the  30b  of  satisfying  consumer  needs 
better  than  any  alternative  involving  regulation  or  control.  While 
this  ethos  can  sometimes  be  used  to  pro vide^  a  convenient  rationale 
for  business  opposition  to  governmental  intervention,  many  businessmen 
sincerely  believe  it.    There  are  certainly  many  aspects  of  business 
activity  which  operate  in  the  interests  of  the  larger  society  without 


ixiing  subj ^  to  direct  regulation  or  control.    However,  the  facts  are 

that  the  marketing  system  is  regulated  ~-  often  for  good  cause,  as  a 

brief  review  of  business  history  indicates. 

The  traditional  philosophy  of  caveat  emptor  or  laissez-faire 

relies  on  a  number  of  assumptions  about  consumer  behavior,  not  all  of 

which  are  always  made  explicit.    Yet,  these  assumptions  are  of  central- 

importance  to  an  ur derstanding  of  contemporary  attitudes  on  consumer 

issues.     Foremost  among  these  is  the  assumption  of  the  availability  of 

accurate  and  relevant  information  for  decision -making  purposes ,  Despite 

the  current  annual  expenditure  of  about  twenty  billion  dollars  on 

advertising,  consumers  are  not  always  provided  with  such  information-- 

a  situation  whifch  exists  regardless  of  currei  t  regulatory  efforts  in 

this -  area.     Indeed,  some  industry  leaders  ha.vm  even  stated  that  there 

should  be  no  relationship  between  advertising  expenditures  and  consumer 

knowledge.     In  their  view,  advertising  is  not  supposed  to  inform,  but 

to  persuade.    Without  getting  embroiled  in  a  semantic  argument,  it  is 

nonetheless  easy  to  see  why  much  current  consumerist  dissatisfaction 

is  focused  on  each  advertising  practices  as  comparisons  with  xmnamed 

competing  products ,  unsubstantiated  advertising  claims,  and  ambiguous 

descriptions  of  product  benefits .    l^ile  it  can  be  alleged  that  such 

problems  have  always  existed,  their  importance  today  is  increased  by 

the  vastly  greater  discretionary  income  possessed  by  consumers,  the 

increasing  number  of  new  products  entering  the  marketplace,  and  the 

2 

increasing  technical  complexity  of  many  products. 
2  ' 

George  S.  Day  and  David  A.  Aaker,  "A  Guide  to  Consumerism/'  Journal 
of  Marketing.  Vol.  34,  No.  3  (July,  1970) ,  p.  15- 


A  further  implicit  assumption  of  the  traditional  philosophy  is 
that  the  consumer  possesses  the  ability  to  accurately  appraise  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  various  purchasing  alternatives  and  to  then  act 
accordingly.     In  a  relatively  simple  socioeconomic  system,  this 
assumption  wQuld  probably  possess  considerable  validity.     In  modern 
America,  the  assumption  is  open  to  question.     Given  the  availability 
of  accurate  and  relevant  information,  it  is  possible  that  consumers 
could  act  this  way.     In  the  absence  of  such  information,  it  is  impossible 
In  the  case  of  f re qaaently -purchased,  low-priced  products,  for  which 
the  cost  of  learning  is  relatively  loi-j,  this  problem  may  be  less  acute. 
If  a  firm  were  to  offer  a  new  chewing--gum,  for  example,  the  consumerVs 
need  for  infoxroaticn  would  be  less  acute  because  an  expenditure  of 
ten  cents  or  less  would  enable  him  to  try  the  new  brand  and  appraise 
its  virtues  directly .     For  durable  products,  however,  where  the 
purchase  price  is  higher,  and  satisfactions  are  delivered  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  trial  would  be  a  very  expensive  way  of 
learning.     In  this  case,  the  validity  of  the  assumption  regarding  the 
consumer's  ability  to  appraise  becomes  of  crucial  importance. 

The  fundamental  difference  in  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  the 
consumer  is  but  one  factor  which  contributes  to  the  intensity  of  the 
clashes  over  public  policy.    Each  side  of  the  controversy  has,  not 
surprisingly ,  utilized  the .  assiimptions  which  best  serve  its  ends. 
One  of  our  tasks  will  be  to  evaluate  the  validity  of  these  contrasting 
views • 


Role  of  the  Marketing  System 

The  American  marketing  system  has  long  been  the  target  of  social 

critics.    However  J,  a  case  can  be  made  that  the  system  has,  in  fact, 

become  a  victim  of  its  own  success        a  supreme  irony  of  the  An^  ' 

3 

way.     Americans  alleged  preoccupation  X'jith  materialism    has,  nonetheless 
produced  a  standard  of  living  which,  measured  in  conventional  q[uaiitit ac- 
tive economic  terms,  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Never  have  so  many  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  economic  growth.    Of  course, 
this  growth  has  not  been  achieved  without  costs;  but,  at  the  Scjne  time, 
the  American  marketing  system  must  share  in  the  credit.     By  its 
continuing  innovation  and  proven  ability  to  present  novel  ways  of 
fulfilling  consumer  reeds,  it  has -helped  provide  the  stimulus  to  assure 
a  market  for  an  overwhelming  variety  of  products- 

Yet,  paradoxically,  it  can  be  viewed  as  having  engendered  its 
own  demise.     To  the  extent  that  success  has  been  achieved  by  presenting 
exaggerated  claiins  of  product  superiority,  or  overstating  product 
performance^  claitis,  advertising  has  contributed  to  an  artificial  rise 
of  consumer  expectations.     Under  this  view,  pressures  of  competition 
have  induced  evermore  inflated  claims.     Now,  the  critics  would  argue, 
the  bubble  of  consumer  expectations,  inflated  beyond  reasonable 
limit  by  the  ad-man's  hot  air,  has  finally  burst.     The  marketing 
system  engendered  levels  of  expectation  it  could  not  possibly  sustain, 
and  it  is  now  paying  the  price  for  the  deception. 


See,  for  example,  John  K.  Galbraith,  The  Affluent  Society  (Boston, 
.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1960)  . 


All  alternative  vie\^7,  and  one  far  less  kind  to  marketing,  is  that 
the  marketex*        far  from  suffering  from  being  "too  1^^  is, 

in  fact,  in  troiatole  because  of  his  failure  to  practice  What  he  preaches. 
A  fundamental  pr.eeept  of  the  marketing  concept,  as  embraced  by  a  large 
number  of  market:ers ,  is  consumer  sa&isf action.    Yet,  it  can  be  argued, 
marketers^  commitment  has  been  more  conceptual  than  operational/  They 
have  been  touD  easily  dispose©  to  accept  sales  dollars,  market  share, 
or  profits  as  a  substitute  for  the  yardstick  of  true  consumer  satisfac- 
tion.   Furthaer,  by  being  satisfied  with  aggregate  measures  suggesting 
that  a  suisstantial  majority  of  their  oonsujners  have  been  satisfied, 
and  by  falling  to  investigate  d2:ssati:sf acticm  whem  it  did  occur  because 
it  appeared  to  be  of  insuf f iciarf:  magnitude ,  1£hey  have  committed  theiii 
oxm  'majority'  fallacy. 

•   In  its  giiest  for  efficiencry,  the  modeisi  corporation  has  witnessed 
increasing  ajnoamts  of  specializatioHi^    The  tronendous  technological 
spurt  resulting:  from  World  War  II  lantd  the  foundation  for  new  product 
innovation  of  -unprecedented  scale  irtxthe  postwar  period.    Fueled  .by 
rising  consumer  incomes,  the  result  Jhas  been  the  emergence  of  an 
almost  new  kind  of  :fedustry — an  industry  consisting  of  marketing 
researeiiers,  new  product  specialists.^,  advertising  researchers ,  and 
enlarged  marketing  departments,  all  designed  ±o  find  more  profitahie 
ways  to  compete  f GET  the  consumer's  riTi^lar,    The  resulting  changes  in 
organization  struc±ure,  however,  often  present  further  barriers  to 
achieving  true  cion^umer  satis^Jaction.    ^I^iis^  we  beiiieve,  holds  true 
f©r  many  3Large  qonsiimer  goods  ^lanirl:  and  p^rob^ly  for  many 
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retailers  and  service  organizations.     Let  us  take  the  case  of  the 
brand  manager,  however ^  because  his  role  is  central  to  much  of  mo.dern 
marketing.     In  contrast  to  the  single  proprietorship,  where  the  owner 
was  usually  in  day-to-day  contact  with  customers ,  the  brand  manager 
is  really  qmite  remote  from  the  consumer  he  is  serving.    As  Figure  1 
indicates,:  he  is  generally  isolated  from  the  consumer  by  a  number  x)f  ■  * 
organdzational  units ,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  vital  communica- 
tions f unctions On  the  output  side,  the  advertising  agency  carries 
the  bulk  (0f  the  responsibility  for  developing  and  communicating 
advertising  appeals.     On  the  input  side,  the  brand  manager  receives 
feedback  through,  marketing  research,  often  executed  by  outside 
suppliers.    Alternatively,-  he  receives  feedback  through  specialist 
groups  within  his  own  organization.    As  has  been  argued  elsewhere, 
brand  managers  are  much  less  "likely  to  be  motivated  to  aggressively 
pursue,  the  goal  of  consumer  satisfaction  of  these  managers  as  long 
as  the  only  criteria  for  evaluation  are  such  aggregate  measures  as 
profit  confribution  and  market  share.     These  organizational  factors 
will  be  discussed  more  fully  beginning  in  Chapter  Two. 

Changes  in  American  Values 

Another  factor  which  has  played  an  important  role  in  changing 
consumer  attitudes  has  been  the  questioning  and  searching  re-examina- 
tion of  traditional  values,  a, recent  characterization  of  Americkn 
soeiety-    Representative  of  these  chamges  is  the  increased  concern 


James  Hulbert  and  William  J.  Marx,  "Ethical  Aspects  of  Marketing" 
Q  in  Stewart  Henderson  Blt^itt,  ed. ,  Marketing  Handbook,  to  be  published 

by  the  Dartnell  Corposration. 
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Figure  1 


Simplified  Conminacation  Flow  in  the  Marketing  System 
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over  the  (juality  of  the  environment,  the  rights  of  minorities,  and 
the  problems  of  the  poor. 

As  a  result  of  the  pressures  of  expanding  population,  and  the 
increased  visibility  of  the  by-products  of  a  burgeoning  technological 
society,  Ainericans  have  recently  become  much  more  sensitive  about 
environmental  blight.     This  concern  manifested  itself  in  the  form  of 
pressures  on  business,  government  agencies,  real  estate  developers, 
and  others.    For  our  immediate  purposes,  only  the  calls  for  changes  in 
packaging  and  advertising  practices  are  directly  relevant.  Hox^ever, 
activism  over  environmental  issues  is  closely  pciralleled  in  the  area 
of  consumerism;  and,  taken  together,  they  suggest  that  some  rather 
fundamental  changes  in  values  are  occurring.    We  contend,  however, 
that  these  changes  may  be  viewed  as  a  no -more-than -expectable  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  the  American  marketing  system^  . 

A  number  of  marketing  scholars  and  practitioners    have  pointed 
out  that  the  need  for  marketing  activity  emerged  as  the  economy  evolved 
from  relative  scarcity  to  relative  abundance".    With  relative  scarcity, 
consiimers  are  eager  to  purchase  whatever  the  producer  brings  to  market. 
As  supply  expands,  however,  consumer  demands  become  mvich  more 
discriminating,  thus  requiring  the  producer  to  attend  more  closely  to 
those  demands  by  attempting  to  produce  that  which  meets  consumer  needs. 
Now,  however,  it  could  be  argued  that  those  often  minor  features, 
which  served  to^match  products  more  closely  to  the  desires  of  various 
market  segments,  are  no  longer  the  criteria  by  which  an  increasing 


'Robert  J.  Keith,  ''The  Marketing  Revolution,''  Joumal  of  Marketing, 
Vnl.  i2M-,  No.  3   (January,  1960),  pp.  35-38.- 
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nuinber  of  consvuners  choose  among  alternatives.     Rather,  consumers  are 
concerned  with  differential  environmental  impact  of  brand  consumption, 
product  safety,  product  durability,  fairness  of  pricing  practices 
honesty  of  advertising  appeals,  and  similar  issues.     These  are  the 
Gonsimiers  who  constitute  the  increasing  market  for  Consumers  Union, 
who  join  consumer  organizations,  who  lobby  their  Congressmen  for'consumer 
legislation,  and  who  are  the  thorn  in  the  unresponsive  marketer ' s  side. 
For  these  consumers,  who  often  seem  to  be  spearheading  the  change  in  " 
values  of  American  society,  thd^' salient  dimensions  of  choice  seem  to  be 
far  different  from  those  embedded  in  the  traditional  marketer's  plans - 
These  changes  in  values,  when  placed  in  historical  perspective, 
may  be  viewed  as  elements  in  a  shift  of  fundamental  economic  philosophy-- 
a  ,  shift  placing  the  consiamer  in  tlie  eminent  position  originally  ascribed 
to  him -by  the  intellectual  architect  of  enterprise,  Adam  Smith.     In  1775, 
he  wrote:  ' 

Consumption  is  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  all  production; 
and  the  interest  of  the  producer  ought  to  be  attended  to, 
only^so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary,  for  promoting  that  of 
the  consumer."  , 

The  United  States,  whose  foundation  coincided  with  the  appearance 
of  Smith's  tome,  embraced  private  enterprise  as  a  foundation  of  its 
socioeconomic  philosophy.     In  the  adoption,  however.  Smith's  tenet  of 
the  central  role  of  the  consumer  was  lost .     Individual  freedom  was 
not  so  much  the  freedom  to  consume  as  it  was  the  freedom  to  work,  to' 
enter  a  new  business.     McNulty  argues  persuasively  that  antitrust  laws 

6 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations    (New  York:  Random  House  Inc. ,  1937)  p.  625. 
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have  aimed  at  protecting  these  rights,  rather  than  'th^  rights  of  the 
7 

consu]Tier.      He  states  that  the  term /'competitor"  came  largely  to  be 

8 

limited  in  United  States  economic  polie^^  to  producers  and  suppliers . 
A  characteristic  example  of  this  philosophy  was  the  depression-born 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.    As  Lyon  so  well  documented,  the 
consumer  exercised  no  role  in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
the  industrial  codes;  they  were  a  product  of  the  efforts  of  management 
and  labor. ^ 

What  we  are  observing  today ,  then,  is^  a  process  of  restoring 
the  consumer  to  the  place  Smith  envisioned  foi?  him  in  this  development 
of  the  philosophy  of  private  enterprise;  a  place,  we  miglit  well  argue, 
which  is  but  his  rightful  position.  ,     ,  • 

Possible  causal  factors  covild  certainly  be  developed  in  great 
detail.     However,  in  attempting  to  place  these  factors  in  historical 
perspective,  we  have  briefly  reviewed  the  role  of  the  marketing  system 
and  of  changes  in  values  in  contributing  to  the  rise  of  consumerism. 

Respondin<^  to  the  Consumer  Challenge 

The  problem  of "liow  to  respond  to  the  new  consumer  initiative  is 
evidently  complex.     By  considering  the  thx^ee  main  parties  involved, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  summarize  the  problems  facing  each. 


MoNulty,  '*The  Consumer  and  the  Producer /V  Yale  Review^  Vol.  58 
(Summer,  1969),  pp.  537-548. 

'ibid.,  p.  546. 

'l.  S.  Lyon  and  others.  The  National  Recovery  Administration  C^ashingrton , 
D.C.,  Brookings  Institution,  1935). 


The  Consumer 

,   •        The  consumer's  problem  may  be  stated  quite  briefly.    He  nust 
-be  assured  of  the  availability  of  relevant,  accurate,  and  complete 
information  which-  he  may  use  to.  choose  between  alternative  offerings. 
The  challenge  to  industry  and  government  is  to  ensure  as  efficiently 
as  possible  the  provision  of  such  information.    It  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  of  course,  that  this  information  should  be  provided  through 
advertising.    However,  since  the  consumer  clearly  "pays"  for  advertising 

(the  cost  of  which  is -reflected  in  the  price  he  pays)  ,  jjiiproving 
productivity  of  advertising  is  clear^>?  beneficial  to  society  as  a/whole. 
We  should  not  expect,  however,  that  all  consumers  would  use  such 
information  if  it  were  available.    Assuring  usage  is  much  more  the 
province  of  consumer  education  than  of  marketing  or  advertising. 
The  point  is  simply  that  such  information  should  be  available  for  those 
who  wish  to  use  it. 

Industry         "  " 

It  would  be  deceptively  easy  to  suggest  that  since  oomipanies 
can  provide  the  type  of  information  desired  by  consumers,  they  should, 
in  the  interests  of  consumer  satisfaction  and  for  the  fulfillment  of 
higher  moral  standards ,  commence  to  provide  it  forthwith.    It  is 
evident,  however,  that  from  the  advertiser's  perspective  the  purpose 
of  markotirig  communications  is  ultimately  to  sell  the  product  or 
service.    Thus,  to  the  extent  that  the  provision  of  the  type  of  informa-  : 
tion  discussed  above  conflicts  with  the  ability  of  the  advertiser 
to  sell  the  product,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will  indulge  voluntarily 
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in  such  "informational"  communication.     Furthermore,  while  the 
ideal  of  accurate,  relevant,  and  complete  information  may  serve  as 
a  useful  guidepost,  operationally  it  is  uncertain  whether  anyone 
really  knows  what  such  information  is,. or  how  it  should  be  presented 
Thus,  the  apparent  solution  turns  out  to  be  no  solution  at  all. 
Government  .    -  • 

The  normative  role  of  government  in  the  American  economic 
system  has  been  oriented  toward  attempting  to  ensure  that  the 
competitive  system  continues  to  function  effectively.     Though  some 
argue  that  regulatory  efforts  have  occasionally  strayed  from  this 
path,-'^^  this  has  been  the  traditionally  expressed  intent. 

There  seem  to  be  two  basic  components  to  this  philosophy. 
One ^is  to  ensure  the  continuation  of  alternatives  for  consumer 
choice  by  preventing  monopoly  or  monopolistic  practices.'  This 
area  ha^  been  the  concern  of  antitrust -.policy .     Equally  important, 
however,  is  the  task  of  ensuring  that  the  consumer  has  available 
the  information  needed  to  enable  rational 'choice  among  these  alter- 
natives.    The  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection's  efforts  to  deal 
with  deceptive  and  unfair  advertising  conveniently  and  functionally 
•divides  itself  into  two  approaches:     the  "policing"  function  ;;hich 
involves  efforts  to  detect,  challenge  and  eliminate  the  consequence^r 
•of  misrepresentations;  and  the . "disclosure"  function,  involving 
.requirements  by  case  or  rule  making  that  strategic  production 
information  necessary  to  make  sensible  choices  between  competing 
^.P£9ducts  be  made  available  to  consumers.     It  is  the  informational 
task  vhich  concerns  us  here.     The  goal  is  to  ensure  that  such 
information  is  provided,  whether  by  voluntary  action,  by  enforcement 
of  existing  legal  mandates,  or  through  the' provision  of  new 
types  of  legislation.  •"  ' 


^^McNulty,  "The  Consumer  and  the  Producer,"  p.  538. 
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Scope  of  the  Report 

The  major  thrust  of  this  report  is  an  examination  of  the 
consumer's  right  to  be  informed.     Advertising  is  clearly  but  one 
part  of  the  "marketing  mix"  and  only  a  component  in  the  total 
flow  of  marketing  communications  from  the  firm.    Undoubtedlyj - 
the  role  of  other  elements  in  the  firm" s . marketing  strategy  shapes 
and  is  shaped  by  advertising.     Of  necessity,  therefore,  we  shall 
sometimes  have  to  deal  with  other  aspects  of  marketing.  However, 
our  primary  focus  is  on  advertising. 

Further,  our  focus  will  be  restricted  to  the  role  of  adver- 
tising in  informing  and  influencing  buyer  behavior.     Thus,  we  shall 
address  ourselves  to  such  issues  as,   "Does  advertising  enable  the 
consumer  to  take  better  advantage  of  his  options?";  ahd,  "If  so, 
how?'-'    We  shall  not  deal  with  some  of  the  broader  social  effects 

of  advertising,  such  as  its  alleged,  role  in  promoting  excessive 

....  ^  '    •  ■ 

materialism,,  drug  .usage,  or  other  societal  changes.    While  this 

second  set  of  effects  is  of  obvious  importance  and  may  sometimes 
enter  the  discussion,  our  major  concern  is  with . the  equally  impor- 
tant, yet  more  manageable,  first-order  effects  of  advertising  on 
purchase-related!  behavior.     Increasing  its  understanding  of  these 
effects  was,  of  course,  a  major  factor  in  the  FTC's  decision  to 
hold  the  hearings.    Finally,  we  shall  be  most  concerned  with 
-national  brand  advertising,  which  is  estimated  to  be  about  half 
of  a  total  advertising  expenditure  of  slightly  over 
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$20  billion  per  year.    It  is  this  type  of  advertising  which  is  the 

"product'*  of  the  new  industry  we  discussed  earlier  in  the  chapter. 

■'  ' 

In  addition,  national  brand  advertising  m:  st  clearly  exemplifies  the 
important  public  policy  issues  and  was  the  subjeict  of  most  sgskers* 
comments  during  the  hearings. 

Orp;aiiization  of  the  Report 

The  report  (Chapter  Two)  will,  first  discuss  the  structure  of  the 
advertising  industry,  covering  the  nature  of  the  organizations  involved 
and  their  interrelationships.    Chapter  Two  gives  an  overview  of  the 
process  of  advertising  development 5  from  product  inception,  through 
copy  development,  to  clearance  procedures/   This  material  provides  a  ^ 
basis  for  siobsequent,  more  detailed  discussion  later  in  the  report, 
ajad  also  provides  the  layman  with  an  understanding  he  might  otherwise 
have  difficulty  attaining. 

Chapter  Three  examines  the  role  of  advertising  in  marketing 
.strategy.    Here,  we  discuss  the  relationship  "of  advertising  to  other 
forms  of  promotion  and  the  objectives  which  may  be  set  for  the  r.::v.  > 
tising  component  of  the  marketing  mix.    We  shall  look  in  more  detail 
at  the  type  of  supporting  information  used  in  advertising  decisions, 
and  how  marketing  decision -makers  go  about  trying  to  measure  advertising 
effects. 

Underlying  the  contrasting,  and  sometimes  competing,  views  of 

industry  and  consumer  spokesmen  is  a  variety  of  beliefs  about  the 

effects  of  advertising  on  consumer  behavior.    Sometimes  these  beliefs, 

* 

o 
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or  *  models, '  are  implicit;  but  s:ome  have  been  presented  explicitly 
during  the  course  of  the  hearing  and  elsewhere*    In  Chapter  Four, 
we  shall  ^axamine  such  models  of  communication  in  advertising.    We  shall 
attempt  to  resolve  the  inconsistencies  and  omissions  of  these  models 
by  presenting  an  integrative  and..comprehensive  model  of  communication. 
This  will  serve  as  a  conceptual  framework  for  subsequent  chapters  of 
the  report 5  and  provide  a  common  vocabulary  which  can  help  avoid  the 
•  semantic  problems  which  often  plagiie  discussions  of  advertising. 

The  techniques  and  methods  of  advertising  constitute  the  subject 
matter  of  Chapter  Five.    We  shall  consider  a  variety  of  techniques  used 
to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  advertising,  focusing  in  particular 
on  the  elements  which  are  combined  to  create  the  advertising  message.  ' 

The  problems  of  special  audiences,  such  as  children,  the  poor. 
Or  the  uneducated,  are  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  a  number  of 
consumer  organizations.    We  devote  Chapter  Six  exclusively  to  this 
topic-    While  the  empirical  evidence  is  by  no  means  weighty,  there 
is  no  paucity  of  criticism  or„  discussion.    Chapter  Six  will  discuss 
and  evaluate  these  viewpoints  in  detail. 

Marketing  and  advertising  activities  are  presently  carried  out 
within  a  framework  of  controls  which  include  a  variety  of  legal  and 
self -regulatory  constraints.    Chapter  Seven  provides  a  detailed 
description  of  this  framework. 

Chapter  Eight  presents  a  system  of  criteria  for  the  evaluation 
of  advertising  from  a  public  policy  perspective.    They  will  be 
contrasted  with  the  evaluative  criteria  used  by  advertisesrs  and 
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marketers^^  audi  rfcheije  relationship  to  the  moc3sLs  of  coinmunication 
discussed  in  Cliapter  ^Eour  will  be  described • 

Fii^ny ,  ChagiiHr  Nine  presents  aasuggested  framework  for  fixture 
regulation^    i^Bteed  (gee  our  detailed  discussion  of  advertising,  we 
partition  laiE;  mrobleisc i^     their  components  and  use  the  criteria 
of  ChapteiE  ,JElgM:  to  fevelop  recommendations  which  take  into  account 
the  importsncB  and  urgency  of  the  issues  involved. 
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THE  ADVERXISING  INDUSTRY:    STRUCTURE  AND  PROCESS 

^^No  one  who  lives  in  America  today  can  avoid  contact  with  the  \ 
advertising  industx^y."  (Frt^y  TID)  .    Indeed,  advertising^  s  all -pervasive- 
ness is  almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  its  function  in  the  economic 
system.    Yet,  despite  widespread  familiarity  with  advertising,  there 
is  perhaps  no  area  of  American  business  whose  operations  are  so  much 
subject  to  misapprehension.    Opinions  run  the  gamut  from  believing 
that  advertising  is  omnipotent  (which  it  clearly  is  not)  to  believing 
that.it  is  utterly  wasteful  (which,  equally  clearly,  it  is  not). 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  proliferation  of  overstatement  and  half-truth 
has  in  no  way  contributed  to  providing  the  layman  with  an  understanding 
of  advertising. 

This  chapter  is  intended  to  clarify  this  situation  by  explaining 
the  structure  of  the  advertising  industry  and  the  advertising  process. 
In  doing  so,  however,  we  must  necessarily  be  selective.    The  adver- 
tising industx^y  has  been  described  as  the  country  ^s  largest  service 
industry  (Thiele  T257)  .    Total  advertising  expenditures  of  about 
twenty  billion  dollars  per  year  place  advertising  in  the  top  twenty 
industrial  group  categories  (Thiele  1257) ,  and  it  provides  employment 
for  over  one  million  people.    Yet,  the  industry  is  by  no  means  a 
monolith  —  and  probably  ranks  among  the  most  organizationally  complex 
in  the  American  economy.    Consequently,  we  shall  focus  on  national  . 
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brand  advertising  for  our  description.    National  brand  advertising 
is  "advertising  of  any  trade-marked  product  that  potentially  could 
be  sold  by  dealers  throughout  the  nation;  the  advertising  of  a  manu- 
facturer or  producer  in  contrast  to  a  retailer '  We  also  distinguish 
brand  advertising  from  institutional  or  corporate  advertising.  The 

latter  emphasizes  the  idea  that  the  particular  firm  is  a  good  firm  to 

2 

do  business  with,    rather  than  stressing  particular  goods  or  services. 
National  advertising  currently  amounts  for  over  half  the  total  amount 
of  advertising  expenditures: 

Table  1 

Breakdown  of  Advertising  Expenditures,  1971^ 

V 

National  Advertising  (Brand  and  Institutional)  $11,720,000,000 

8,780,000,000 
$20,500,000,000 


4- 

Local  Advertising  8,780,000,000 


With  primary  focus,  therefore,  on  national  brand  advertising, 
we  shall  first  describe  the  institutions  involved  in  the  industry,  and 
the  way  in  which  these  institutions  interact.    We  shall  then  follow 


■"^Harry  W.  Hepner,  Modern  Advertising:  Practices  and  Principles  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill,  1956),  p.  724-.  ~~ 

2  ' 

John  S.  Wright,  Daniel  S.  Warner  and  Willis  L.  Winter,  Jr.,  Advertising 
I  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1971),  p.  172.  '~~ 

3 

Estimates  provided  in  personal  correspondence  with  Mr.  Robert  Cohen 
of  McCann  Erickson.    Mr.  Cohen  has  maintained  records  of  advertising 
expenditures  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

''Wst  local  advertising  is  of  the  retail  type,  attempting  to  :persuade 
consumers  to  purchase  at  a  particular  retail  establishment.    For  other 
definitions  of  national  and  local  advertising,  see  Thiele  (W6) . 
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through  the  development  of  an  advertising  campaign  for  a  new  product. 
We  chose  a  new  product,  rather  than  an  existing  product,  because  it 
illustrates  more  clearly  some  of  the  basic  issues  in  the  advertising 
process.    In  addition,  the  importance  of  new  product  proliferation 
in  the  changing  marketing  environment  (discussed  in  Chapter  One)  makes 
it  an- appropriate  choice.    Nonetheless,  the  reader  should  remember- 
that  most  advertising  decisions  do  relate  to  established  products. 

The  Institutions  of  Advertising; 

The  Advertiser 

Although  the  glamor  of  "Madison  Avenue"  generally  attaches  - 
itself  to  the  agency,  it  is  the  advertiser  who  is  the  driving  force  ^ 
of  the  industry.    It  is  the  advertiser  who  manufactures  the  product 
.or  provides  the  service;  it  is  the  advertiser  who  is  identified  with 
the  offer,  by  brand  or  corporate  identification;  it  is  the  advertiser 
who  bears  ultimate  responsibility  for  marketing  plans;  and  it  is,  of 
course,  the  advertiser  who  pays  for  the  advertising. 

Companies  organize  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  handle  the  task  of 

:         advertising  (Thiele  W7) .    Factors  influencing  the  type  of  organization 
include  importance  of  advertising  to  the  company,  the  nature  of  the 
client-agency  relationship,  and  the  management  philosophy  of  the 

I  company. 

A  typical  advertising  department  in  a  consumer  goods  marketer 
might  be  located  as  shown  in  Figure  1,  presented  by  Mr.  Thiele  in  the 
hearings  (T261) .    Thus,  the  managers  of  advertising  and  sales  report 
directly  to  the  Marketing  Director,  as  do  both  sales  promotion  and 
ERJC  merchandising. 


The  advertising  department  itself  may  be  organized  in  a 
variety  of  ways:  by  function,  by  product,  by  end  use,  and  by  geo- 
graphical area.^    The  advertising  department  of  General  Mills,  for 

example,  was  at  one  time  organized  on  both  a  commodity  and  functional 

6 

basis,  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 

The  advertising  staff  of  a  large  consumer  goods  marketer  may 
often  amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  people,  specializing  in  research, 
copy,  media,  and  other  aspects  of  the  total  advertising  program  (Thiele 
T261)  . 

The  Brand  Manager  Concept 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  advertising  department  exists  as  a  ^ 
functionally  specialized  unit  in  most  consumer  goods  marketers,  it 
.would  be  remiss  to  continue  xvithout  a  brief  description  of  the  brand 
(or  preset)  management  concept.    This  type  of  organization  is  widely 
used  by  consumer  goods  manufacturers,  and  some  familiarity  with  it 
is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  advertising  industry  today. 

Kotler  credits  the  brand  manager  concept  to  Procter  and  Gamble, 
who  introduced  it  in  1927.^    Its  rapid  growth,  however,  occurred  with 


Wright.  Warner  and  Winter,  Advertising,  p,  187. 

*C.  H.  Sandage  and  V.  Fryburger;,  Advertising  Theory  and  Practice 
(Homewood,  111. :  Richard  D.  Irwin,  1971)  ,  p. 

Philipj Kotler,  Marketinja;  Management:  Analysis  Planninja;  and  Control 
(Eriglewood  Cliffs:  Prentice -Hall,  1972)  ,  p.  287. 
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the  burgeoning  of  industrial  research  in  the  post-World  War  II  era. 
The  consequence  of  this  spurt  in  technological  innovation  was  a 
proliferation  of  new  products.     In  turn,  this  proliferation  made  it 
Increasingly  difficult  for  any  one  marketing  executive  to  deal  with 
the  nuances  of  advertising,  packaging,  pricing,  and  so  on,  for  a  large 
number  of  brands.    Quite  naturally,  therefore,  came  the  necessity  for  ' 
Increased  specialization  and  division  of  labor.    In  this  instance, 
however,  specialization  occurred  along  product,  rather  than  functional, 
lines.    Thus,  the  role  of  the  brand  or  product  manager  is  to  develop 
marketing  strategy  for  an  individual  brand,  to  see  that  these  plans 
Are  Implemented,  to  appraise  the  effects  of  these  plans,  and  to  make 
appropriate  changes  in  strategy.    One  result  of  this  development  has 
been  a  shift  in  responsibility  for  advertising  content,  at  least 
Insofar  as  developing  the  main  appeals  around  which  the  advertising 
campaign, is  built,  from  the  advertising  department  per  se  to  the  brand 
manager  himself." 

However,  while  this  system  offers  obvious  advantages  for 
coordinating  strategy  for  the  brand  and  in  permitting  the  necessary 

. apeclallzation,  It  has  some  distinct  drawbacks.    Notably,  although  the 
brand  manager  sounds  as  if  he  is  a  "mini" -marketing  manager,  he,  in 
fact,  frequently  does  not- have  commensurate  authority,  even  though  he 
is  assigned  considerable  responsibility.    Consequently,  he  must  rely 
he%5jiLly  op ^Ijis,  power*  of  persuasion  to  draw  on  the  resources  he  needs 
to  manag^^^/rand .    Sales  forces,  for  example,  generally  carry  a 

^.wlde^-ran^^^f  brands  produced  by  the  manufacturer;  thus,  the  various 
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brand  managers  compete  "internally"  for  salesmen's  time.    In  order 
to  meet  his  performance  objectives  in  sales  and  market  share,  it  is 
essential  that  the  brand  manager  retain  the  cooperation  of  those  within 
the  firm  whose  resources  he  requires  yet  does  not  possess  the  authority 
to  (iomniand. 

8 

The  Advertising  Aia:enGv 

Although  we. have  chosen  to  deal  with  the  advertiser  first, 

there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  agency  which  most  nearly  epitomizes 

the  advertising  industry.    Because  of  the  importance  of  retail  or 

9 

local  advertising,    less  than  half  of  the  total  1970  advertising  was 
placed  through  agencies  (Thiele  W7) .    However,  most  national  advertisers 
use  agencies,  and  it  has  been  the  agency  which  has  nurtured  advertising 
to  its  present  very  specialized  and  professional,  status. 

The  organization  of  a  typical  agency  is  shown  in  Figure  3.'^^ 
Considering  first  the  president,  his  objectives  are  obviously  little 
different  from  those  of  most  top  corporate  executives.    He  is 
responsible  to  the  stockholders  for  profit  performance,  the  quality^ 
of  the  agency's  total  output,  business  development,  quality  of 
personnel,  and  all  the  other  things  that  make  for  a  successful 


8  . 

This  section  draws  heavily  on  the  presentation  of  Edward  Thiele  to 
the  FTC  hearings . 

«  ...     ■  ■ 

9  . 

See  p.  2  of  this  chapter  and  Bell  (TlOO) . 

10 

From  Thiele  0/11)  and  Wright^  Warner,  and  Winter,  Advertising, 
p.  189.   ^ 
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business  enterprise.    Most  of  the  other  units  shown  in  Figure  3, 
however,  have  distinct  and  specialized  tasks  closely  related  to  the 
nature  of  the  advertising  business.    These  we  shall  examine  in  detail.' 

Review  Board 

Many  large  agencies  have  a  review  board  which  acts  as  a  quali1:y. 
control  center  for  the  outpuy  of  the  agency.    The  board  usually  reviews 
all  major  marketing  and  advertising  plans,  as  well  as  specific  execu- 
tions on  a  regular  b?.sis.    Membership  of  the  board  varies  by  agency 
and  from  time  to  time,  but  is  usually  weighted  toward  higher-level 
management  on  the  account  (or  client  services)'  side. 

Creative  Services 

The  creative  personnel  --  writers  and  artists  —  use  words, 
pictures,  and  music  to  develop  advertisements  for  the  client's  product 
or  service.    The  creative  process  is  generally  highly  cooperative. 
Other  agency  departments  supply  information  and  objectives,  and  writers 
and  art  directors  work  as  a  team  to  conceive,  write,  design,  and 
produce  commercials  or  print  ads . 

Production 

The.  production  people,  as  their  name  implies,  are  specialists 
in  the  execution  of  tfe  advertisement.    They  work  closely  with  the 
creative  department  in  planning  their  work,  and  often  purchase  the 
graphic  art  services  and  materials.    Generally,  the  production  people 
see  advertisements  through  from  the  initial  layouts  or  storyboards  to 
the  finished  art. 
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Traffic  Department 

The  traffic  department  works  closely  with  creative  personnel 
to  ensure  that  all  production  of  the  agency  flows  on  a  predetermined 
timetable.    They. also  handle  the  delivery  of  engravings,  recordings, 
and  films  to  publications,  radio,  and  TV  stations. 

Client  Services 

Coordinating  the  relationship  between  the  advertiser  and  the 
agency  is  the  responsibility  of  the  account  staff.    In  charge  of  each 
account  is  an  account  supervisor,  who  is  sometimes  assisted  by  one  or 
more  account  executives.    These  people  interpret  the  needs  of  the 
advertiser,  and  communicate  these  needs  to  the  various  departments  of 
the  agency.    In  conjunction  with  the  client,  they  of ten  play  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  marketing  and  advertising  strategy . 

The  account  staff  interprets  these  strategies  to  the  copywriters, 
artists,  media  planners  and  buyers,  researchers,  and  others  in  the 
agency  who  do  the  work  of  executing  the  strategies  into  a  finished 
advertising  campaign.    Account  personnel  also  present  finished 
advertising  to  the  client's  advertising  department  for  approvals 
(includif.ng  medical,  legal,  and  policy  considerations)  ,  and  see  that 
the  advertising  is  placed  in  media  according  to  the  approved  plan - 

Although  the  precise  nature  of  the  client -agency  relationship 
varies  considerably.  Figure  i|  (f rom  Thiele  W15)  gives  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  liaison  function  carried  out  by  the  account  staff. 

Marketinsr  Services  ,  ,  w  ' 

.     Marketing  Services  usually  includes  Media  and  Research  and 
ERJC       Sales  promotion. 
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Within  the  general  framework  set  by  the  over-all  strategy, 

the  media  department  selects  from  the  many  available  media  vehicles 

the  combination  that  most  efficiently  reaches  the  intended  target 

market  for  the. product  or  service  to  be  advertised.    Because  of  the 

very  large  number  of  alternatives  that  might  be  feasible,  media  people 

often  call  upon  the  computer  to  help  them  with  their  jobs.    A  variety' 

of  systems  have  been  developed  to  aid  in  this  "matching"  of  madia  to 

target  audience.    But,  as  Kotler  points  out,  none  represents  an 

"1 1 

ultimate  solution,  and  subjective  judgment  is  -Btill  important - 

r-    ■  ■•'  , 

Pi-imary  considerations  in  media  selection  are  generally  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  audience;  and,  in  the  case  of  television,  this 
frequently  involves  matching  advertisement ,  and .  program."'"^ 

Research  information  is  key  to  developing  effecting  advertising 
and  marketing  strategy.    Although  the  information  provided  by  any 
type  df  behavioral  research  is  never  precise,  it  nonetheless  provides 
management  v;ith  some  understanding  of  who  uses  tlss:  product,  their 
perceptions  of  the.. product,  their  reactions  to  its  advertising,  and 
so  on.    Although  agency  res  -arch  departments  still  provide  this 
information  for  some  clients,  in  recent  years  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  shift  of  responsibility  for  research  from  t&e  agency  to  the 
advertiser  and/or  independent  resee.  cch  organizations - 


■^""^Philip  Kotler,  "Toward  an  Explicit  Model  for  Media  Selection," 
Journal  of  Advertising  Research,  Vol.  1  (March,  1964),  pp.  3M-M-1. 

12 

For  some  relevant  research,  see  John  R.  Kennedy,  "How  Program  Environ- 
ment Affects  TV  Commercials,"  Journal  of  Advertising  Research., 
pp.  33-38;  and  Lauren  E.  Crane,  "How  Product,  Appeal,  and  Program 
Affect  Attitudes  Toward  Commercials,"  Journal  of  Advertising  Research, 
pp.  15-18. 
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Sales? SBEBrD±ion  deals  ffaroadly  v7±i±i  methods  of  increasing  sales 
at  point  of  ^aau^^Ksej  as  welX  as  coordinating  premium  ofEers,  contests^ 
couponing,  and  other  promotions  v^ith  the.  advertising, 

Finally,,  as  with  all  businesses,  there  is  a  need  for  general 
administrative  services,  a  personnel  department,  and  accounting  and 
financial  sewices/'as  shown  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Figure  3/^ 

The  Media 

From  the  point  of  view  of  advertising,  media  are  means  to  an 
end.    Their  function  is  to  provide  a  channel  for  the  communication 
of  messages  to  prospects.    However,  despite  the  auxiliary  role  to 
which  this  definition  may  appear  to  relegate  media,  the  economic 
implications  of  the  relationship  between  advertising  and  the  media 
are,  of  course,  vital.    As  described  by  Mr.  Heiskell,  "Advertising 
is  the  lifeblood  of  the  press."   (Heiskell  W2) .    Advertising  revenues 
provide  almost  one  hundred' perxient  of  commercial  television  and  radio 
broadcast  revenues^,, iand  two-thSbefis  of  newspaper  and  magazine:  revenues 
(Heiskell  W8)  .    IPiizErfer,  the  muitiplicity  of  advertisers  (and,  hence, 
sources  of  advert^tiig  revenue!  is  often  presented  as  an  imEOJrtrant 
factoir  in  preserw^li^^^^  f^^^         QEiEhe  press  (Heiskell  W5 ,  6 ;  3Ssfele  T258) 

^Our  purpo^%.  ^however,  armfi  ztihat  of  the  hearings,  is  lei^s 
conceiTned  with  suela  ias^sues  than  :xt:  is  with  understanding  the  rrole  of 
media  in  the  advert^ing  process.    The  channels  used  to  communicate 
to  prospects  are  shown  in  Table  2,  together  with  approximate  media 
expenditures  in  1970. 

Maneioveg  isolates  media  as  one  of  the  two  basic  components  of 
advertising.    The  first  is  development  of  the  advertisement  itself* 
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The  second  is  to  "select  vehicles  in  such  a  way  that  tiie  best 
prospects  for  product  or  service  are  reached  enough  times  to  foster 
awareness  of  a  copy  claim."  (Maneloveg  Wl) .    Media  allocation  decision 
are  thus  dominated  by  the  ability  of  various  media  vehicles  to  reach 
desired  market  segments,  and  the  distinguishing  technical  charac- 
teristics of  media.    Broadcast  media,  for  example,  provide  an    •    -  '  ' 
immediacy  unmatched  by  print,  but  can  scarcely  provide  the  same  in- 
depth  treatment  of  various  topics  as  print.     Similarly,  radio  cannot. 


Media 


Table  2 

Breakdown  of  1970  Advertising 
Expenditures 

Amount 
(Millions  of  Dollars) 


Approximate  %  of  Tots 


Newspapers 

5,71+5 

29 

TeXevlsion 

3,665 

■  18 

Magazines 

1,323 

7 

Radio  f 

1,278 

6 

Direct  Mall 

2,736 

13 

Outdoor 

237 

1 

Other  (including  point 
of  purchase,  etc.) 

4,731 

25 

19,715 

Too" 

(does  not  add 
exactly  because 
of  rounding) 
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offer  the  visual  display  possibilities  of  television  or  print,  but 
neither  does  print  permit  a  dynamic  display  like  that  provided  by 
-  television.    We  shall  return  to  these  characteristics  many  times,  and 
in  much  greater  depth  later  in  the  book. 

Other  Institutions  ^  ^  - 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  the  chapter,  indepoident  research 
organizations^lay  an  important  and  increasing  roEe  in  the  industry. 
Mr.  Overholser,  for  example,  estimated  that  for  research  used  in 
strategy  development,  "almost  95  percent... is  funded  by  the  advertiser 
riot  by  the  agency  ,  and  ai>out  70  or  80  percent  of  i±  is  actually 
executed  by  independent  ^research  firms  on  contract  with  the  advertiser 
(Overholser  T293)  •    Thus»  although  agencies  ant  asrertisers  maintrain 
their  own  research  functrions,  the  services  of  outnide  research  houses, 
often,  quite  specialized.,,  are  frequently  essential,  to  the  advertising 
effort.    Although  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  auch  firms 
and  their  services,  Tablle  3  lists  some  of  the  betefcer-known  examples. 
Management  utilization  of  those  services)  will,  b^  aiscussed  in  the 
second  part  of  this  chapter  and  in  ^Chapter  Thr^,  where  the  respective 
ad\^antages  and  disadvaaitages  of  the  various  types  of  research  will 
be  described.    It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  advertising  agencies 
rarely  rely  exclusively  on  either  in-house  or  outside  research, 
but  generally  use  some  coiribination  of  the  two. 

The  regulatory  commission  of  the  federal  government  of  major 
importance  to  the  advertising  industry  is  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(FTC).    Since  its  establishment  in  1914,  the  Commission  has  developed 
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wi  ttXtsnalye  body  of  law  dealing  with  deceptive  acts  in  the  advertising 

13 

and  promotion  of  goods  and  services.  The  functions  of  the  Commission 
will  ba  reviewed  in  detail  in  Chapter  Seven. 

Table  3 

Some  Selected  Research  Organizations  * 
and  their  Major  Services 

8:rgap±zation  Ma^joaj  ^Service 

■^A,  C.  NlclsBn  '  Sales  and  Promotion  Monitoring  by 

Market  Area 

SAMI  Warehouse  Withdrawals  by  Market  Area 

ARB  Broadcast  Audience  Measurement 

MRCA  Consumer  Panel  Data 

"  Simnons  Magaasine  Audience  Measurement 

Daniel  Starsii     '  Print' Advertising  Recognition 

Gallup  auid  J^  *  Print  Advertising  Recognition 

.Adtel  CATV  Advertising  Experiments 

Burke  Marketing  Research  2M-hr.  Television  Advertising  Recall 

Of  secondary  importance  to  the  advertising  industry  are  the 
F«sd«rftl  Conmimioations  Conroission  (FCC)  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration (FDA).    The  former  is  responsible  for  regulating  the  use  of 
idis  airwaves,  and  for  licensing  both  television  and  radio  stations. 


^-  "Daceptive  Advertising,"  Harvard  Law  Review.  Vol.  80  (1967)  , 
pp.  1005-1163. 
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The  latter  regulates  the  labeling  and  distribution  of  food,  drug, 
and  cosmetic  products.    The  impact  of  these  mandates  on  advertising 
will  also  be  discussvsd  in  Chapter  Seven. 

Finally,  the  various  trade  associations  in  the  iB&is?try  should 
be  mentioiiied,  not  only  because  they  i]pJLayed  an  important  i:TQle  in  the 
hearings  tiiemselves,  but  because  thej^  ihave  been  active  :5m  ±he  develop - 

in. 

ment  of  Meas  and  plans  for  industry  rself-regulation.       !!Ehe  American 
Advertising  Federation  (AAF)  is  -an  as^s^ociation  which  inciffindes  adver- 
tising clubs,  advertisers,  agencies,  and  media  (Bell-^  !CW),.    In  this 
isensH^  it  is  an  "umbrells^'  organizatiSian,  whose  goai  ^t:  is^  ^3^^^ 
advertising  more  effective  for  bi3B3tesE&  and  more  useful  to  the  public. 
The  .American  Association  of  Advertisiiirg  Agencies   (AAAA  or  4  iA's)  is, 
xas  its  name  implies,  a  national  organiEzation  of  advertiisin^  agencies. 
(Crichton,  T118)  .    The  Association  of  National  Adver^iseas  {(ANA)  is 
a  national  association  of  advertiser's.,  the  majority  of /wl^ 
are  large  TTianufacturers   (Crichton  VJZ)...    A  large  number  oE mother 
organizations,  such  as  the  NAB  (National  Association  loEfiroadcasters)  , 
the  MPA  (Magazine  Publishers  Association)  ,  and  ARF  (Ad\^ertising 
Research  Foundation) ,.  play  a  variety  of  roles  in  the  industry,  but 
we  shall  not  elaborate  on  these  at  this  point.  j 

Development  and  Implementation  of  Advertising 
Although  it  is  important  to  give  some  description  of  the 
institutions  of  the  advertising  industry,  an  understanding  of  the 


111 

See  Chapter  Seven  of  this  report. 


industry  is  better  achieved  by  examining  hw  these  organ iz at iarcs 
coordinate  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  advertising:; 
We  shall  now  describe othis  process  in  some  detail,  thus  providiii^:- 
more  dynamic  picture  or  advertising  and  the  interrelationships  bet7%-?en 
the  various  groups  involved.     In  order  to  make  this  c^f^finriptirnm  Ti^^nti^r^.^^ 
complete,  we  shall  begin  with,  the  case  of  a  new  product.    New  pz^aai;  ts 
of  course,  involve  the:  igr  eat  est  n^amber  of  fundamental  advertrtsoBig, 
decisions •    Thus,  they  represent  a  particularly  good  vehicle  iEox  imr 
discussion,  and  best  illustrate  the  intricate  coordination  of: 
specialists  needed  to  develop  and  implement  the  finished  adv^^^ir^ffg^iri'i^:. 
We  shall  also  briefly  trace  the  product  through  its  life  cycle:^, 
focusing  on  the  impact  of  this  process  on  advertising  deoisionsL. 

Developing  a  New  Product 

.Increasing  numbers  of  new  products  have  characterized  tim 

marketplace  since  World  War  II.    A  1967  study  indicated  that  ove^- 

SO  percent  of  the  brands  on  supermarket  shelves  were  nonexistent  rte::: 

years  previously  (Claggett  Wl)  .    Despite  this  rapid  turnover  of 

products,  however  J  new  product  innovation  remains  a  very  risl<y  mider- 

taking  for  the  manufacturer.    As  Tivoli  argues,"^^  if  producer  control 

15 

is  as  great  as  suggested  by  critics  such  as  Galbraith,      it  is  curdimms 
Indeed, to  find  so  mecny  failures  of  new  products.    Nor  are  these 
failures  restricted  to  smaller  con5)anies,  for  as  Mr.  Abrams  pointed: 

G.  William  Tivoli,  ^^Has  the  Consumer  Really  Lost  His  Sovereignty 
Akron  Business  Business  and  Economic  Review,  VoX,.  1,  No,  4, 
Winter,  1970,  pp.  33-39. 


John  K.  Galbraith,  The  New  Industrial  State  (Boston:  Houghton- 
Mifflin,  1967) . 
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out,  some  of  the  largest,  most  astute  marketers  have  also  had  crashing 

failures  (Abrams,  T1771) .    A  study  by  Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton  found 

only  1.7  percent  of  all  new  product  ideas  becoming  ultimate  commercial 

successes;  and,  of  those  products  actually  introduced,  almost  40  percent 

were  unsuccessful.    As  Table  4  indicates,  these  percentages  varied 

little  across  industry  groupings,  although  within  these  groupings  some 

firms  were  much  more  successful  than  others.     The  risk  of  innovation 

is  further  increased  by  the  shortening  of  product  life  cycles  which 

appears  to  be  taking  place  (Claggett  W7) . 

Despite  the  risk,  however,  firms  must  innovate  if  they  wish  to 

continue  to  grow,  for  it  is  increasingly  commonplace  for  more  than 

50  percent  of  a  company's  sales  to  come  from  products  new  in  the  last 
16 

ten  years.    /  Accordingly,  quite  elaborate  procedures  have  been  developed 

for  attempting  to  minimize  the  possibility'  of  introducing  unsuccessful 
17 

new  prpducts.        Consumer  goods  companies  are  also  using  "venture 
teams,"  composed  of  a  marketing  executive,  a  max^ket  research  manager, 
and  a  research  and  development  expert,  all  of  whom  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  consumer  research  (Claggett  W9) • 

During  the  hearings,  William  Claggett,  Vice  President  of  Ralston 
Purina,  described  how  most  new  product  development  procedures  in  the 


16 

Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton,  The  Management  of  New  Products,  1968. 

See,  for  example,  Edgar  A.  Pessemier,  New  Product  Decisions : 
An  Analytical  Approach  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1966) • 

See,  also.  Harper  W.  Boyd,  Jr.  and  William  F.  Massy,  Marketing 
Management  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  Jovanovich,  1972) >  pp.  278-9. 
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Table  ^ 

Commercial  Success  Pftroentages  for  New  Products 


Product  ,    .Wew  • 

New  product  ' development  products 

Ideas  projects  introduced 

All  industry  groups                        1,7  14-. 5  62.5 

Chemical                                           2  18  59 

Consumer  packaged  goods                 2  ,       11  63 

Electrical  machinery                      1  13  63 

Metal  fabricators                             3  11  71 

Non-electrical  machinery              ,2  21  59 

Raw  material  processors                  g  -  .  in.  59 


From  Booz,  Alien  and  Hamilton,  MeiflgMtgmeytt  of  New  Products.  1968 
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food  industry  could  be  broken  dovm  into  six  stages :  opportunity 
analysis,  consumer  need  identification,  idea  generation,  idea  evalua- 
tion, research  and  development  on  the  product,  and  test  marketing 
(Claggett  WIO)      Mr-  F,  Beaven  Ennis  dealt  with  this  process  in  more 

detail,  by  specifically  focusing  on  the  interrelationship  between 

19  '  ^ 

advertiser  and  agency  during  product  development.       Although  these 

phases  are  by  no  means  the  only  way  of  describing  the  process,  they 

20 

are  quite  similar  to  those  offered  by  other  practitioners.        Let  us 
briefly  examine  these  phases,  focusing  on  the  interplay  between 
client  and  agency. 

In  opportunity  analysis,  various  product  classifications-  are 
screened,  and  in-depth  analyses  of  product  categories  are  conducted 
to  determine  where  potential  weaknesses  lie.    An  opportunity  may  well 
result  to  develop  a  product  improvement  or  a  new  product.  Factors 
used  in  this  stage  of  the  process  include  industry  and  product  class 
criteria,  importance  of  product  category,  growth  forecasts,  competitive 
offers  and  developments,  and  methods  of  sale  and  distribution. 

Next,  an  analysis  is  made  of  how  consumer  needs  are  changing, 
and  why.    While  food  manufacturers  are  always  seeking  Innovations  in 
food  technology,  packaging,  and  so  on,  their  search  must  take  them 
beyond  their  own  industry  to  considering  the  appliances  and  uten.sils 


19  ^  . 

The  next  section  draws  heavily  on  the  written  presentations  of 

Mr.  Claggett  and  Mr.  Ennis.  :  \ 

20 

See,  for  example.  Marketing  Tescing  Consumer  Products:  Experiences 
in  Marketing  Management ,  No.  12  (New  York:  The  Conference.  Board, 
1967),  pp-  30-31. 
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21 

needed  by  the  consumer.       Procter  and  Gamble's  engineers,  for 
example,  Invented  a  dispenser  for  washing  machines  which  made  it 
easiar  for  the  consumer  to  use  a  fabric  softener,  which  was  produced 
by  Procter  and  Gamble. 

Th«  opportunity  analysis  and  need  identification  set  the  stage 
for  idea  seneration.    While  most  companies  use  a  wide  variety  of 
sources  for  new  product  ideas,  many  of  the  ideas  in  the  food  industry 
are  generated  by  individual  or  group  consumer  interviews.    At  this 
point,  preliminary  estimates  of  financial  viability  may  be  underta]<en, 
and  the  agency ' «  opinions  on  marketing  potential  of  the  proposed 
product  may  well  be  solicited  (Ennis  W3) .  • 

The  next  stage  in  the  process  is  concept  testing.    The  product 
concept  ia  sometimes  stated  in  words;  other  times,  a  preliminary  proto- 
type.model  of  the.  product  (a  'protocept'.)  is  developed,  although  this 
i«  frequently  not  a  "working"  modelk   Product  concepts  are  usually 

tested  on  consumers  (Claggett  W12) ,  as  well  as  being  evaluated  by 

22 

agency  and  client      (Ennis  W6)  .    At  about  this  stage,  the  technical 
faasibility  of  the  product  is  also  being  established.    Thus,  work  on 
advertising  and  packaging  begins,  and  the  agency  is  briefed  on  the 
product 'a  technical  features  (Ennis  W5). 

21 

For  an  example  of  this  type  of  analysis,  see  Harper  W.  Boyd  Jr.  and 
Sidney  J.  Levy,  "New  Dimensions  in  Consumer  Analysis,"  Harvard 
Business  Review.  Vol.  41  (November-December,  1963) ,  pp.  129-140. 

22' 

'^^^  a  detailed  discussion  of  new  product  developmiant  - utilizing  verbal 
descriptions  of  product  concepts,  see  Volney  J.  Stefflre,  New  Products 
gnd  New  Enterprises;  A  Report  on  an  Experiment  in  Applied  Social 
Science,  r^guna  Beach,  Calif .,  1971:  Stefflre  Associates.    For  a 
briefer  diacuasion  of  concept  testing,  see  Market  Testing  Consumer 
Proauots:  Experiences:  in  Marketing  Management.  No .  12  (New  York : 
Tha  Conference  Board  1957) ,  pp.  44-59. 
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Meanwhile,  a  product  prototype  is  developed.    After  the  proto- 
type has  undergone  laboratory  testing  for  performance  attributes, 
shelf  life,  safety,  and  similar  factors,  the  agency  and  client  review 
and  evaluate  prototype  and  tests  to  determine  whether  further  modifica- 
tion is  required  before  consumer  testing  (Ennis  W8) .  - 

Prototypes  are  then  tested  with  consumers,  usually  in  a  blind 
test  where  consumers  are  unaware  of  the  brand  name.    In  addition,  the 
brand  may  be  identified,  and  consumers  exposed  to  advertising,  in 
order  that  the  company  can  evaluate  how  the  product  meets  its  promo- 
tional claims  (Claggett  WIM-)  .    The  agency  is  then  briefed  again ,  and 
the  need  for  further  modification  is  discussed.    Since  it  is  often 
difficult  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  all  consumers  economically, 
the  dispensable  and  indispensable  characteristics  of  the  product  are 
carefully  reviewed  to  determine  possible  "trade-offs."    For  example, 
eliminating  one  product  feature  that  might  appeal  to  only  a  small 
market  segment  may  substantially  enhance  the  performance  of  another 
feature  vvhich  might  appeal  to  a  large  market  segment.    Agency  opinions 
and  (luestions  concerning  the  product's  advantages  and  disadvantages 
are  actively .sought  by  the  manufacturer  at  this  point,  and  the  agency 
will  also  start  to  explore  the  specific  types  of  claims  that  can  be 
made  about  the  product.    This  briefing  is  described  by  Ennis  as 
"virtually  mandatory  in  the  advertising  development  process"  (Ennis 
W13)  because  many  of  the  issues  can  only  be  resolved  by  technical 
experts,  such  as  R  &  D  engineers. 
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Test  Marketing; 

Test  marketing  is  a  crucial  stage  in  the  process  of  new  product 

development.    A  test  market  involves  simulation  of  a  full  national 

plan  for  a  new  product  introduction,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  This 

scale  may  range  from  a  "mini -market'V  initial  testing,  in  a  few 

representative  stores,  all  the  way  up  to  introduction  in  a  number  of 

"represt  )tative"  cities  encompassing  five  percent  or  mqre  of  the 

23 

total  U.S,  population. 

The  importance  of  test  marketing  for  new  products  means  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  research  effort  is  directed  here,  in  addition 
to  normal  pre-testing  of  themes  or  specific  copy  appeals.    Testing  of 
advertising  and  "weights"   (or  spending  levels)  i^'  aii  important 
component  for  much  test  marketing.    The  results  of  such  tests  are  an 
important  input  to  the  process  of  allocuting  marketing  resources 
(Hardin  W6)  .  .  Presumably,  to  avoid  conflict  of  interest  problems, 
the  agency  is  often  not  as  directly  involved  in  the  design  of  the 
test,  although  the  results  are  important  feedback  to  agency  personnel, 
as  well  as  to  the  advertiser.^   Any  alternative  advertising  plane 
incorporated,*  however,  will  have  been  subject  to  careful  review  and 
discussion  by  client  and  agency- 

While  the  product  is  in  test  market,  a  variety  of  marketing 
research  will  be  performed.    To  measure  sales >  store  audits  are 
conducted,  and  warehouse  withdrawals,  factory  shipments ^  and  trade 

23 

For  a  discussion  of  different  types  of  test  marketing,  see  Market 
Testing  Consumer  Products :  Experiences  in  Marketing  Manci^ement  No.  12 
fNew  York:  The  Conference  Board.  19671.  do.  83-138. 
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reactions  are  monitored.    Consumers  are  interviewed  and  advertising 
.  tested,  all  with  a  view  toward  evaluation  and  improvement  (Claggett 
Wl^) .    Research  costs  may  even  outweigh  promotional  costs  in  test 
markets;  but,  despite  the  fallibility  of  research,  these  costs  are 
more  than  outweigl.ed  by  the  risks  involved  in  "going  national"  pre- 
maturely.  ^   _^  ' 

Two  key  factors  emerge  from  this  brief  overview  of  the  new 
product  development  process.    One  is  the  important  role  played  by 
consumer  research.    This  we  shall  return  to  in  later  chapters, 
examining  in  some  detail  the  methods  used. "  The  second  is  the  ongoing 
and  vitally  important  liaison  between  agency  and  client.    This  we 
r shall  now  treat  more  specifically,  as  we  consider  the  role  of  the 
agency  in  developing  advertising. 

Designing  an  Advertising  Strategy 

Charles  E.  Overholser,  Vice  President  and  Director  of  Research 
at  Young  and  Ruljicam,  described  three  basic  steps  in  formulating 
advertising  strategy:  product  class  definition,  prospect  group 
selection,  and  message  element  selection  (Overholser  W2)  .  Research 
is  an  important  input  to  each  of  these  steps,  as  we  shall  see  in  our 
discussion. 

'ihe  definition  of  product  class  may  seem  a- trivial  problem. 
However,  its  importance  to  the  marketer  lies  in  his  "positioning"  of 
his  product  vis-a-vis  the  consumer's  alternatives  of  choice. 
Unfortunately,  the  latter  do  not  necessarily  correspond  to .traditional 
definitions,  which  are  often  based  on  physical  product  characteristics. 
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or  customary  trade  practice.     Consider,  for  example,  the  choice  by 

the  housewife  in  selecting  a  dessert  for  the  fajnily.    She  may  choose 

from  gelatins,  "instant"  puddings,  canned  fruits,  fresh  pastries, 

frozen  pies,  home-made  pies  "(with  canned  fresh  filling,  and  prepared 

or  home-made  pastry) ,  and  probably  a  variety  of  other  alternatives 

which  we  are  not  imaginative  enough  to  envisage  I        Defining  the  ' 

appropriate  product  .class  is  clearly  not  simple;  and,  as  new  products 

proliferate,  the  tendency  to  compete  across.,  rather  than  within , 

traditional  product  classes  is  increasing,    mat  this  i»eally  means  is 

that  the  "traditional"  product  class  definition  is  obsolete,  for  the 

definition  of  product  class  is  actually  shifting  (1:275). 

:In  fact,  the  product  truly  exists  only  in  the  consumer's  mind, 

in  terms  of  the  alternatives  he.  perceives  as  meeting  a  particular  set 

of  needs .    This  we  call  his  evoked  set  of  alternatives ,  a  construct 

upon  which  we  shall  elaBorate  in  Chapter  Four,      Recent  developments 

in  research  "techrxology ,  collectively  described  as  ^'perceptual  mapping/^ 

25 

offer  considerable  insight  in  this  area  to  the  advertising  strategist. 

Nonetheless,  the  strateglet  must  still  deoido  whether  to  compete 
broadly  or  narrowly  within  a  traditional  product  cla««,  or  rather  to 
att®Ttpt  to  poeitlon  himself  against  some  ot>icr  prodtwrt  oLass.  Thvis, 
research  is  keyed  to  the  issues  of  expandability  arsd  aigmentabillty 
of  -OiR  "conventional**  product  class  (Overholeer  W3)  .    Very  often, 
the  answQre  to  these  questions  He  much  more  in  cpixfiiuner  perceptions 


2M. 

For  further  examples,  see  Overholser  T276-280. 

25'  ■ 

0  The  work  of  Stefflre  in  this  area  has  already  be«n  referred  to.  See 

ERJC        also  bonald  R.  Lehmann,  "Evaluating  Market  Strategy  in  a  Multiple 
Brand  Markets"  Journal  of  Business  Administration.  Vol.  3  (Fall, 
1971U  DO.  lS-26.  "  '•     ~  ^ 
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and  values  than  in  physical  product  characteristics  --  hence,  the 
importance  of  consumer  research.    This  research  helps  the  agency 
understand  the  significance  of  various  product  attributes  to  the 
consumer,  and  how  difficult  or  easy  it  may  be  to  induce  trial  of 
the  brand.    Ultimately,  however,  the  final  decision  on  positioning 
reflects  a  blend  of  judgment  with  researcli  (Overholser  T281)  . 

The  Creative  Process 

The  important  role  of  i-'esearch  in  aiding  the  development  of 
advertising  strategy  was  evident  in  the  foregoing  discussion.  However, 
selecting  an  appeal  is  a  far  cry  from  a  finished  advertisement,  for 
that  appeal  must  be  persuasively  communicated^    This  is  the  task  of 
the  creative  process.     (Mr.  Dillon  traced  in  some  detail  the  anatomy 
of  the  consteiGr  decision  process,  indicating  how  this  information  is 
used  in  the  ereativfe  process  /fSll^-BlSi/}. .  Again,  identification  of  the. 
prospect  group  was  stressed,  together  with  a  problem-solving  view  of 
the  consumer,.    The  creative  personnel  gain  insight  into  the  commimica- 
tions  task  by  sitting  in  on  focus  group  interviews  with  consumers 
who  are  involved  in  the  product  class  in  question  (see,  also,  Harvey 
T16M-5)  .    These  group  interviews  often  serve  as  pilot  studies  for  more 
structured  x^esearch  with  larger  samples.    These  larger  samples  can 
also  serve  as  input  to  the  creative  process,  although  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  coordinate  effectively  the  contributions  of  research  to  the 
creative  process. 

Selecting  the  prospect  group  is  similarly  dependent  on  both 
judgment  and  research.    A  number  of  factors  are  used  in  this  decision 
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process.    Usage  patterns  are  clearly  important;  however,  it  does  not 

necessarily  follow  that  heavy  users  are  the  best  prospects >  since 

they  have  often  developed  strong  habit  patterns   (Overholser  W9) . 

Specific  '^attitucle  groups^^  are  also  considered,  including  attitudes  of 

users  of  competing  brands.     Consumers  may  also  be  segmented  into  groups 

25  '  • 

on  the  basis  of  the  benefits  they  seek  from  a  product^      and  this 
information  is  also  useful  in  selecting  a  px^ospect  group.  Despite 
recent  advances  in  research  technology,  choice  of  the  target  group  also 
reflects  a  considerable  amount  of  judgment. 

From  the  above  discussion,  it  sliould  iDe  evident  that  there  is 
considerable  interrelationship  between  product  class  definition  and 
target  selection.     Similarly,  in  determining  the  appeal  to  be  used, 
there  are  analogous  interrelationships.    Technical  product  performance 
data-,  information  from  consumer  testing,  and  consimier  preference  data 
are  used  as  research  inputs  at  this  stage  (Overholser  W14) .  Overholser 
stressed  the  difficult  trade-offs  involved  in  this  decision,  pointing 
out  that  there  is  sometimes  a  difficult  choice  between  '^emphasis  on 
an  important  but  genuine  quality,  or  on  a  somewhat  less  important 
b\it  differentiating  quality"   (Overholser  WIS)  . 

In  addition  to  consumer  research /however,  creative  personnel 
•  will  use  inputs  from  all  possible  sources  in  agency  and  client. 
They  often  visit  the  manufacturer's  plant,  for  example,  to  talk  to 
engineers^  r^asearchers 5  and  others  involved  in  the  technical  part  of 

"  Russell  J.  Haley,  "Benefit  Segmentation:  A  Decision -Oriented  Research 
Tool,"  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  32  (July  1968),  pp.  30-35. 
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product  development.     Their  essential  task,  however,  is  to  visualize 
the  product  through  the  eyes  of  the  consumer  (Dillon  W29} .    Through  • 
this  process,  creative  personnel  develop  the  "copy  concept,"  that  is, 
defining  the  id-ea  of  how  to  communicate  the  main  appeal. 

The  next  step  is  execution  in  preliminary  form,  such  as  a  rough 
layout  for  a  print  ad,  or  a  storyboard  for  a  TV  ad.    A  variety  of 
initial  executions,  will  generally  be  prepared,  and  a  number  of 
alternatives  (even  for  television  commercials)  may  be  developed  as 
test  advertisements. 

Advertisement  Production 

While  the  parameters  of  the  ad  execution  are  set  by  creative 
personnel,  the  production  of  the  advertisement  is  a  task  for  teclinical 
specialists.    Gordon  Webber,  Vice  President  of  Benton  and  Bowles, 
dealt  in  some  detail  with  the  problems  and  techniqxies  of  proeucing 
an  advertisement  (T352) .     Techniques,  such  as  touching  up  photographs, 
using  color  correction,  use  of  lenses,  and  use  of  product  mock-ups, 
are  of  great  concern  to  regulators,  consumerists ,  and  industry. 
We  shall  postpone  discussion  of  these  issues  until  Chapter  Five, 
where  they  will  be  given  detailed  consideration. 

Communications  Testing 

As  Mr.  Light's  testimony  indicated,  there  is  little  agreement 
over  the  best  way  to  measure  the  effects  of  advertising  (Light  T438) . 
Part  of  this  disagreement  may  result  fx^om  differing  views  as  to 
how  advertising  works.     Part  of  it  is  certainly  due  to  differing 
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appraisals  of  the  costs  and  benefits  attached  to  various  testing 
alternatives.    All  would  agree,  however,  on  the  necessity  for  some 
sort  of  testing  of  effectiveness;  and,  scholars,  as  well  as  prac- 
titioners ,  have*  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  effort  to  the 
problem. 

One  way  to  partition  advertising  testing  is  on  the  basis  of 

whether  it  is  performed  before  the  advertising  is  printed  (or  aired) , 

or  afterwards   (^'pre^^  versus  "post''  testing)  .    The  advent  of  services 
28 

like  Adtel      has 'made  this  division  less  distinct  than  in  the  past, 

but  it  is  useful  to  our  purposes.     Thus,- the  p3?esent  discussion  is 

confined  to  "pre'' -testing.    We  shall  deal  with  "post" -testing  (or 

29 

measuring  the  results  of  advertising)  later  in  the  report. 

Despite  the  devoted  efforts  of  advertiser  and  client,  there  is 

30 

still  no  assurance  that  the  advertisement  is  a  "good"  one.  Hence, 


27 

See^  fox?  example,  John  J.  ^Vheatley,  ed.  ,  Measuring  Advertising 
Effectiveness:  Selected  Readings   (Homewood,  111.:  Richard  D.  Irwin^ 
1959);  and  Darrell  B .  Lucas  and  Stuart  Henderson  Britt,  Measuring 
Advertising  Effectiveness  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1963)  . 

28 

See  page  17  of  this  chapter. 

29 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  many  approaches  to  measuring 
advertising  audiences  and  effects,  see  Appendix  2  of  this  report. 

30 

"Good"  here  refers  to  the  extent"  to  which  the  advertisement  con- 
tributes to  the  advertiser's  goals,  whether  these  goals  are  to 
create  awareness,  change  attitude,  increase  sales,  or  some  other 
alternative.    For  a  more  complete  discussion,  see  Chapter  Three. 
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before  the  advertisement  is  implemented  as  part  of  the  marketing  plan, 
it  will  generally  be  pre-tested  (or  copy-tested)  on  a  sample  of  con- 
sumers.   Mr.  Light  described  a  variety  of  these  techniques,  including 
theater-testing, for  TV  commercials  (T4M-3)  ,  dummy  (or  mock -up)  magaziTie 
tests  and  portfolio  for  print  advertisements  (TM-M-M-)  ^  and  the  use  of 
depth  interviews  (TM-M-5)  .     Usually,  a  varieftv  €if  gdvertisgitients  is 
testeid  iB  this  VM^y,  and  the  copy -testing  used  to  eliminate  those  ads 
which  appear  to  be  ineffective.    This  is  done^,  therefore,  prior  to 
the  time  that  media  expenditures  are  incurred.    Despite  the  fact  that 

such  research  is  known  to  be  unreliable  (Light  TM-M-7)  ,  there  is,  nonethe- 

31 

less,  some  potential  for  cost  saving.        Thus,  pretesting  of  advertise- 

32 

ments  remains  an  important  component  of  the  advertising  process. 


Media  Selection 


The  function  otp  media  is  to  enable  the  advertisement  to  reach 
the  prospect  group  effectively,  through  the  selection  of  appropriate 
vehicles.    According  to  Maneloveg,  the  type  of  message  is  the  mcst 
important  factor  in  determining  media  type  (Maneloveg  W3)  •     If  a 
dynamic  demonstration  is  required,  television  is  probably  the  best 
choice.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  goal  is  identification,  with  a 
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For  a  fuller  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  of  copy-testing, 
see  Shirley  Young,  "Copy -Testing  Without  Magic  Numbers,"  Journal 
of  Advertising  Research,  Vol.  12,  No.  1  (February,  1972),  pp.  3-12. 

32 

A  recent  development  in  the  pre-testing  of  advertising  is  described 
in  Lewis  C»  Winters  and  Wallace  H.  Wallace,  "On  Operant  Conditioning 
.Techniques,"  Journal  of  Advertising  Research,  Vol.  10,  No.  5 
(October,  1970),  pp. 39-45. 
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short  sales  pitch,  outdoor  display  may  :be  ideal.        However,  the  I^m 
problem  of  the  media  man  is  generally  to  select  those  vehicles  vjiaiefe- 
reach  the  brand's  prime  pro?peete,  the  trarget  selected  in  de^^eloping 
advertising  stratfygy  i'or  rae  bx-and.    Foa?  television,  this  would  involve 
selecting  a  prograjii  known  to  appeal  to  the  target  audience,  and  matching 
the  commercial  on  that  basis  (Maneloveg  1^162,  T481)  .    A  variety  ■©£ 
research  inputs  are  employed  im  tiais  prttacfesst,,  including^  client,  agiroess^.. 
and  outside  serviees  (Mane3.o*eg  WH)  .    Most  (though  not  all)  of  these 
data  are  demographic,  and  the  "matching"  of  vehicle  (or  program)  to 
target  takes  place  using  ;such  statistics  as  ag©,  inco^,  eex,  edteizion., 
and  so  on.    More  recently,  in  mfetog  their  decisions,  media  strategists 
have  also  been  attempting  to  use  psyehographics;  that  is,  information 
on  the  interests  and  life  styles. of  the  audience  of  media  vehicles. 
However,  the  use  of  demographics  still  predominates  (Maneloveg  TU61) . 

Having  selected  media  and  vehicles,  the  media  man  also  decides 
how  to  vary  his  advertising  by  geographic  region,  or  by  demographic  group. 
Regional  editions  of  national  magazines,  and  use  of  TV  spots  permit 
considerable  flexibility  in  "weighting"  for  the  national  advertiser. 
Thus,  though  using  ostensibly  "national"  media,  advertisers  may  spend  more 
on  advertising  per  capita  in  one  area  than  another,  depending,  for  example 
on  estimates  of  market  potential.    Media  planners  usually  iudge  the 
effectiveness  of  various  alternatives  by  the  cost  per  thousand  (cpm) . 
It  is  iirportant  to  note,  however,  that  this  statistic  is  generally  cpm 
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A  study  which  provides  some  insight  into  interrelationships  between 
media  and  message,  is  reported  by  J.  Douglas  McConnell,  "Do  Media  Vary 
in  Effectiveness?"  -  Journal  of  Advertising  Research.  Vol.  10.  No  3 
(October,  1970),  pp.  19-22.   ; — 
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prime  prospects  ,  refleciring  the  contemporary  importance  of' market 
segmemtation  and  differentiated  products.    These  decisions  are,  of 
course,  moderated  by  availability  of  space,  subjective  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the. decision -maker,  strategy  of  competitors,  and  budget 
cona-trsints .    Thus,,  efficiency ,  as  judged  by  cpm  figures,  is  moderated 
by  judgments  of  effectiveness  in  developing  a  media  schedule. 

Clearance  Procedures  and  Safe;3:uards 

Philip  Schwartz:,  a  lawyer  specializing  in  the  legal  problems  of 
advertising,  described  the  variety  of  procedures  used  to  ensure  the 
legality  of  advertising  (Schwartz  TSSO) .    Many  agencies  and  clients 
have  lawyers  on  their  staffs,  while  others  retain  outside  counsel. 
Thus,  legal  (and,  where  necessary,  technical)  advice  is  available 
throughout  the  process  of  developing  advertisements.    Counsel  are 
usually  involved  very  early  in  the  process,  evaluating  copy  clairiiS, 
proposed  production  techniques,  and  any  other  legal  implication  of  the 
proposed  advertisement.    The  ads  are  also  checked  for  conformity  to 
media  rules  and  NAB  regulations.     In  some  agencies,  media  approval  is 
sought  at  this  stage,  prior  to  producing  the  advertisement. 

The  lawyers'  comivients  and  questions  are  reported  back  to  the 
agency  and  the  client.    At  the  agency,  the  accotmt  group  is  normally 
x^esponsible  for  obtaining  the  basic  substantiation  required  from  the 
client,  or  other  sources.    When  necessary,  liaison  meetings  between 

the  lawyers,  accounts  groups,  creative  groups,  and  the  client,  are 

'1.  '      ■  ... 

held.  All  questions  are  discussed,  and  must  be  resolved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  lawyers. 
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A  pre-production  clearcince  is  also  required  by  most  agencies, 
especially  for  television  commercials,,    Thus,  the  lawyers  have  the 
chance  to  check  cut  the  proposed  production  techniques  for  the  ad, 
as  well  as  the  ad  itself,  prior  to  its  being  produced. 

Once  type  has  been  set  for  print  advertising,  there  is  normally 
no  need  for  final  clearance  by  lawyers  (Schwartz  T539)  .    A  careful* 
review  of  TV  commercials  against  proposals  is  necessary ,. however ,  to 
determine  if  thare  is  discrepancy  bet^ceen  the  proposal  and  the  result. 
Modification  is  necessary  for  any  ad  which  fails  to  pass  this  clearance. 

A  further  check  is  provided  by  the  broadcast  standards,  or 
continuity  clearance  department,  at  the  major  networks.    The  NAB  also 
has  developed  standards,  and  uses  outside  experts  to  help  adjudge 
compliance.    Whereas  media  scrutiny  is  ongoing,  the  NAB  uses  codes 
and- a  t^/pe  of  "sampling."    Advertisements  in  certain  product  categories 
must  be  pre-screened  by  the  NAJ3,  but  Mr.  Schwartz  claimed  that  it  will 
often  act,  at  p^ablic  or  member  behest,  either  before  or  after  an 
advertisement  is  aired  (Schwartz  T5I+2)  .    Magazines  and  newspapers  also 
have  advertising  standards  personnel  who  decide  whether  or  not  the 
advertisement  should  be  run  in  proposed  form.    The  various  types  of 
self -regulation  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  Seven. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

This  chapter  has  all  too  briefly  discussed  the  institutions  of 
advertising,  and  the  process  of  advertisement  development.    In  describing 
the  process  whereby  advertisements  are  developed  and  readied  for 
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implementation  in  the  national  marketing  effort,  we  chose  the  example 
of  a  new  product.    Such  new  products  and  the  accompanying  marketing 
technology  are,  of  course,  representative  of  the  "new  industry"  whose 
emergence  we  referred  to  in  Chapter  One.    In  addition,  attending  to 
the  instance  of  a  new  product  enabled  us  to  follow  through  the  ad  . 
development  process  in  its  entirety-a  major  objective  of  the  chapter. 
It  also  illustrated  the  complexity  involved  in  coordinating  an  industry 
of  specialists  toward  a  common  objective.  -'^ 

We  have,  however,  stopped  short  in  our  description.    Figure  5, 
which  provides  an  overview  of  the  entire  process  of  developing  and 
implementing  advertising,  indicates  that  we  have  halted  our  description 
at  a  point  prior  to  exposure  of  advertising  to  the  consumer.    This  is 
because,  in  stressing  the  process  of  ad " development ,  we  have  spent 
little  time  dealing  with  the  important  issue  of  how  advertising  is 
integrated  into  the  marketing  plan.  *To  this  subject,  we  devote  Chapter 
Three.     It  may  also  be  that  our  focus  on  new  products  has  obscured  the 
fact  that,  at  any  one  time,  the  vast  majority'  of  advertising  is  con- 
cerned with  established,  rather  than  new,  products.  Consequently, 
most  advertising  decisions  refer  to  ongoing  management  of  the  brand's 
advertising  program.    In  Chapter  Three,  we  focus  on  monitoring, 
reappraising,  and  changing  marketing  and  advertising  strategy.  This 
chapter  is,  therefore,  more  relevant  to  the  case  of  established 
products.    Finally,  we  have  spent  little  or  no  time  dealing  with  how  ' 
advertising  affects  the  consumer.    This  is  the  subject  of  Chapter  Four. 
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Figure  5 

An  Overview  of  the  Advertising  Process 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
"  THE  ROLE  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  llARKET I JiiG-^ 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe' the  role  of  adver- 
tising in  the  firm's  marketing  strategy.    We  shall,  therefore,  be 
building  on  the  foundation  of  Chapter  T\^o  to  examine.: the  relationship 
of  advertising  to  other  forms  of  promotion,  and  the  ways  in  which  it 
may  be . incorporated  into  the  marketing  mix. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  chapter  will  deal  with  setting  objec 
tives  for  advertising,  and  the  methods  of  measu>ring  performance  against 
those  objectives.     This  focus  brings  two  major  benefits .     First,  by 
examining  the  ways  in  which  practitioners  attempt  to  measure  and 
evaluate  advex^tising  for  their  purposes,  we  should  derive  insight  into 
the  problems  involved  in  such  measurement  and  evaluation  for  public 
policy  purposes.     Second,  a  careful  review  of  advertisers^  objectives 
is  a  vital  part  of  "our  task.     If  advertisers'  objectives  are  found 
acceptable,  critics  can  only  legitimately  take  issue  with  the  means 
used  to  achieve  those  ends.     In  Chapter  Fi.ve,  we  shall  deal  extensively 
with  advertising^  techniques:  that  is,  the  means  by  which  the  advertiser 
attempts  to  achieve  his  ends-     In  Cliapter  Three,  however,  our 
discussion  will  be  concerned  mainly  with  objectives . 

The  content  of  this  chapter  should  also  aid  in  clarifying  one 
of  the  major  sources  of  confusion  about  advertising.     Since  the 
:  •       revelations  of  The  Hidden  Persuaders"^  (or  possibly  even  before),  many  >• 

O    —  ■ — ■  ™  — 

EIRJC  Vance  Packard,  The  Hidden  Persuaders    (New  York:  David  McKay  and 
Company ,  1957)  . 


persons  have  held  what  we  believe  to  be  an  exaggerated  notion  of  how 
well -informed  the  advertising  deaision-maker  is  in  pursuing  his  objec- 
tives o    This  notion  is  responsible  for  much  misunderstanding  about  the 
nature  of  advertising,  and  has  greatly  impeded  communications  among 
interested  pai^ties.    We  believe  that  a  realistic  understanding  of  both 
the  strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  management's  knowledge  of  adver- 
tising will  dispel  unfounded  beliefs  and,  thus,  provide  a  much  better 
climate  for  the  development  of  public  policy. 

Development  of  Marketing;  Strategy 

Developing  marketing  strategy  requires  answers  to  two  basic 
questions:  'mich  products?*'  and  ''Which  markets?'-     Of  course,  as  the 
Chapter  Two  discussion  of  product  development  indicated,  products  (and 
marketing  programs)  are  generally  developed  with  a  particular  market 
in  mind.    However,  in  Chapter  Two  we  dealt  more  extensively  with  product 
than  market;  hence,  our  change  in  emphasis  for  this  chapter.  Again^ 
we  are ^fortunate  in  having  the;  hearing  testimony  to  draw  on.     It  is 
rare,  indeed,  for  a  group  of  experienced  advertising  practitioners  to 
describe.,  so  candidly^  so  much  about  the  advertising  business  (Crichton 
Til9-120) . 

Market  Definition 

The  post-World  War  II  new-product  proliferation  has  already  been 
discussed  in  Chapters,  One  and  Two,    Accompanying  this  increase  in 
product  heterogeneity,  however,  has  been  an  analogous  increase  in 
market  heterogeneity-    First,  the  new  types  of  products  entering  the 
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market  have  created  markets  xvhere  none  before  existed.     (Examples  would 
be  pocket-sized  electronic  calculators  or  transist/Ox*  radios.)  Second^ 
rising  affluence  has  enabled  consumers  to  afford  and,  therefore,  seek 
products  more  especially  tailored  to  their  own  particular  needs.  Even 
the  humble  umbrella  has  evolved  into  multicolor,  single  transparent 
plastic  panel,  all  transparent  "bubble,'^  and  super-collapsible  versions. 

We  may  conceive  of  the  firm^s  strategic  posture  as  placed  some- 
where on  these  two  dimensions  of  product  and  market  heterogeneity. 
While  it  may,  for  example,  choose  to  increase  the  variety  of  its  product 
offering,  thus  uncxciasing  its  product  heterogeneity,  it  may  still  view 
its  market  as  a  very  broad  one  --  more  homogeneous  than  heterogeneous. 
This  we  might  call  varie^ty  strategy.      Alternatively,  the  firm  may 

also  define  its  market's  heterogeneously,  in  which  case  it  would  be 

■  3 

practicing  differentiated  marketing.      -Under  an.y  type  of  heterogeneous 
strategy,  it  is  evident  that  the  need  for  information  about  the  market 
is  greater.     As  products  and  markets  become  more  differentiated,  the 
positioning  decision  (Chapter  Two,  p^  26)  becomes  more  complex.  Even 
under  homogeneous  strategy,  positioning  vis-a-vis  competitive  brands 
is  very  important^  so  that  research  information  is  otill  needed* 

Market  Seiapnentation 

The  concept  of  a  differentiated  marketing  is  usually  labeled 
market  segmentation.     Thus,  the  search  for  better  understanding  of 

2 

William  H.  Reynolds,   Products  and  Markets   (New  York:  Appleton -Century - 
Crofts,  1969) . 

3 

Philip  Kotler,  Marketin;2;  Management;  Analysis,  Planning  and  Control 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. :  Prentice  Hall,  1967),  p.  58, 


markets  has  led  to  a  school  of  "segmentation  research"    devoted  to 
establishing  the  appropriate  segments  toward  which  differentiated 
marketing  strategy  can  be  adopted.    As  well  as  proviciing  some  insight 
into  the  operational  segments  to  use  in  allocating  advertising  to  media, 
the  research  has  been  oriented  toward  developing  an  understanding 
an,  ad  hoc  theory  - —  of  why  consumers  buy  a  particular  brand.  Since 
this  understanding  may  reveal  what  consumer  wants  are  unsatisfied,  it 
can  be  useful  in  new  product  development  (Overholser  (T286) • 

There  are  a  large  number  of  varicibles  which  can  be  viewed  as  • 
bases  of  market  segmentation.     To  cover  each  in  depth  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  report.    However,  a  brief  overview  of  the  major  types 
will  be  helpful.  "  • 

Geographic  variables-  are  perhaps  the  simplest  level  at  which  to 

think  of  segmentation.     The  firm  may  define  different  regions  of  the 

country  as  sales  territories  which  can  then  be  used  as  one  basis  for 

planning  and  allocating  mai^keting  effort.     Since  sales  data  will 

usually  be  gathered  in  this  way,  it  represents  a  particularly  easy 

breakdown  to  use. 

At  a  more  complex  level  are  demographic  variables,  such  as  age, 

5 

income,  ethnicity,  or  occupation.      These  are  the  kinds  of  breakdowns 
which  are  part  of  any  "standard'^  market  research  survey,  and  are 

For  some  of  the  most  recent  work  in  this  area,  see  Ronald  E.  Frank, 
'William, F.  Massy  and  Yoram  Wind,  Market  Segmentation  (Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.  :  Prentice-Hall,  1972)  . 

^For  d    ails  of  standard  demographic  classifications,  see  William  M. 
Weilbacher,  ^'Standard  Classification  of  Consumer  Characteristics," 
Journal  of  Marketing^  Vol.  31,  No.  I  (January,  1967),  pp.  27-31. 
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further  the  type  of  audience  data  which  the  media  have  traditionally 
provided  to  advertisers.     Thus,  Maneloveg' s  discussion  of  media  selec- 
tion dealt  mainly  with  these  demographic  characteristics  (Maneloveg 

Segmentation  by  psychographic  characteristics  was  briefly 
referred  to  in  Chapter  Two   (p.  32),  and  has  been  a  topic  of  much  ' 
interest  to  the  advertising  industry  in  recent  years.     This  approach 
reflects  a  belief  that  "buyers"  needs  may  be  more  differentiated  along 

life-style  or  personality  lines  than  demographic  lines. A  variety 

of  personality  measures  have  been  employed  in  the  quest  for  psycho- 
graphic  segments,  and  media  have  been  moving  toward  supplying  life- 
sl-yle  and  interest  audience  data  to  advertisers   (Kelly  Wll)  .  " 

Benefit  segmentation  is  a  further  approach  which  Overholser 
elaborated  on  in  some  detail''   (T285)  „     He  described  how  the  dentifrice 
market  can  be  divided  into  four  benefit-seeking  segments:  'some 
consumers  seek  j max ijnuni  cavity  protection;  others  whitening  and 
brightening,  eosmetic  effects;  still  others  seek  maximum  mouth  and 
breath  freshening;  finally,  some  want  maximiun  flavor  satisfaction. 
Understanding' of  such  segments  should  presumably  assist  ohoice  of  a 
targete  segment,  and  media  appropriate  to  reach  the  segment,  as  well 
as  providing  insight  into  the  types  of  appeals  to  be  used  iji  the 
message  • 


'^Fhilip-  Kotler,  Marketing -Management :  Analysis',  Planning  and  Control 

(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. :  Prentioe-HallV"2nd- ed. 1972) ,  p.  171. 

rn?r-  also,  Russell  J.  Haley,  "Benefit  Segmentation:  A  Decislon- 

tl\lL       Oriented  Research  Tool,"  Journal  of  Marketing.  Vol.  32  (July,  1968), 
pp.  30-35. 
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Other  characteristics  may  also  be  used  in  the  attempt  to  segment 
markets ♦     The  heavy-medium-light  user  categorization  is  often  used  to 
attempt  to  establish  if  demographics  or  psychographics  off er  useful 
ways  of ^isolating  the  brand's  best  customers   (Overholser  T283) .  The 

.work  of  Stefflre,  already  mentioned  in  Chapter  Two  (p.  23),  is  another 

"example.^ 

If  segmentation  research  were  alx^7ays  successful,  a  nmiber  of 
benefits  would  flow  to  the  advertiser,  as  well  as  to  the  consumer. 
The  rationale  underlying  the  whole  concept  of  differentiated  marketing 
is  that  of  better  matching  of  supply  and  demand  (in  the  broadest  sense) • 
This  would  permit  better  satisfaction  of  consumer  needs,  and  higher 
sales  itp  the  producer..     (Since  customers  are  always  willing  to  pay 
more  for  products  better  suited  to  their  needs,  sales  revenues  should 
increase  under  dif f ei^entiated  marketing..     Whether  ,  or  not  increased 
profits'  would  result  depends  on  whether  the  cost  increases,  inevitable 
under  differentiated  marketing,  outpace  sales  revenue  increases.) 
O^rerationally ,  the  advertiser  would  be  able  to  establish  the  relative 
value  which  consumers  place  on  specific  brand  benefits   (T285) ,  and  to 
utilize  this  inf ormati on  in  advertising  copy.     Ideally,  these  dimen- 
.sions  would  be  built  into  the  product  from  its  inception,  as  advocated 
by  Stefflre.     More  often,  however,  such  dimensions  are  derived  from 
consumer  response  to  an  already-designed  product.     The  advertiser 
would  also  be  able  to  select  media  which  he  knew  would  reach  his 
target  efficiently ,  without  wasting  coverage. 

See,  also,  Volney  Stefflre,  ^^Market  Structure  Studies:  New  Products  for 
Old  Markets  and  New  Markets  (Foreign)  for  Old  Products, in  P.M.  Bass, 
C.  W.  King  and  E.  A.  Pessemier,  Application  of  the  Sciences  in  Marketing; 
Manaigement  (New  York;  John  Wiley  and •  Sons ,  Inc.  1968'),  pp.  251-258. 
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. '  '  ■  ^-^ 

,    Unfortunately,  in  the  real  world,  affairs  are  less  encouraging. 

By  and  large,  segmentation  studies  have  offered  only  small  gains  in 

.  ^^y^^  ^.s^^ai^'ior  .    While  some  segmentation  stMies  have. 

worked,  the  amomit  of  information  provided  by  conventional  demographics 

while  not  particularly  great,  is  often  not  grearly  increased  by  the 

9 

addition  of  other  data,  such  as  psychographics .      Thus,  there  is    ^  ' 
frequently  no  relationship  bet\\7een  demographic  characteristics ,"  such 
as  sex,  income,  ethnicity,  etc-,  and  brand  purchase.    As  a  result, 
in  recent  years  good  market  research  departments  have  devoted  con-- 
siderable  effort ; to  attitude  research  attempting  to  identify  dimensions 
of  attitude.     (See,  for  exajnple,  Achenbaum ."W59-^60 ,  W68-76a)  .  However, 
even  if  dimensions  are  identified,  evidence  as  to  which  will  be  most 
effective  when -.embodied  in  advertising  copy  is  almost  unkno\m,  since 
the  dimensions  on  which  the  consumer  is. most  movable  through  adver- 
tising are  not  l<nbwn. 

To  summarize,  much  of  the  information  generated  by  marketing 
research  is  used  in. advertising: and  marketing  strategy  in  an  intuitive 
\^^y.     It  provides  useful  understanding,  and  is  undoubtedly  better  than 
no  information  at  all-     However,  judgment  is.  still  an  essential  part 
of  the  strategic  decision  (Aohenbaiam  WS^-)  .    Another  way  to  describe 
this  state  of  affairs,  is  that "a  comprehensive  and  well-tested  theory 
of  hox^  advertising  works  to  affect  buyer  behavior  does  not  exist. 

9~"      ^      ^  \ 
See,  for  exajriple,  Ronald  E.  Frank,  William  F.  . Massy  and  Thomas  M. 
Lodahl,  "Purchasing  Behavior  and  Personal  Attributes Journal  of 
Advertising  Research,  Vol.  9,  No.  M-  (1969),  pp.  15-24. 
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With  such  a  theory,  perhaps ^  the  ascription  of  omniscience  to  adver- 
tisers could  be  justified;  without  it,  it  cannot. "^^ 

If  segmentation  research  were  to  prove  successful  for  the 
advertiser,  however,  implementation  would  still  be  difficult.  Histox^i 
cally,  the  advertiser  has  relied  on  the  media  to  provide  such  audience 
data-     Yet,  with  a  few  exceptions,  media  can  generally  provide  only 
demographic  audience  data  which  may  not  be  relevant  for.  segmentation 
purposes.     Perhaps  in  the  future,  advertisers  xvould  be  well-advised 
to  make  their  own  measures  of  media  audience,  or  at  least  specify  to 
the  media  the  kind  of  measures  they  need;  namely,  measures  in  terms 
of  1±ie  dimensions* by  which  the  advertiser  wishes  to  segment  his  market- 

The  Marketing  Mix 

In  Chapter  Two,  we  fo.oused  on  advertising  alone.     However,  it 
is  a  mistake  to  view  it  as  a  self-contained  activity   (Buzzell  T783) , 
for  it  is  bat  one  element  in  the  mix  of  activities  which  the  firm  can 
use  in  marketing  its  product •     The  particular  combination  of  these 
tools  used  to  market  a  product  is  called  the  marketing  mix.  The 
factors  which  might  comprise  the  marketing  mix  of  a  consumer  goods 
manufacturer  are  shown  in  Table  1.     Viewed  from  this  perspective, 
expenditures  on  advertising  present  about  10  percent  of  total  marketing 
costs,  and  about  37%  perceni:  of  total  marketing  communications  expendi- 
tures  (Table  2)  • 

Advertising* s  importance  in  the  total  marketing  mix  is  more 
varied  than  the  economy  itself.     Thus,  there  are  considerable 
differences  in  the  importance  of  advertising  between  firms  in 
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^  ■'^^e  shall  return  to  this  issue  later  in  this  chapter,  as  well  as.  in 


Chapter  Four. 


TABLE  1 


THE  "MARKETING  MIX"  FOR  A  CONSUMER 
PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURER*  . 


THE  PRODUCT:     DESIGN,  MODELS,  FLAVORS,  ... 
PACKAGING  - 

PRICING:     BASIC  PRICE,  DISCOUNTS,  TERMS  OF  SALE 
PRODUCT  SERVICE:     INSTALLATION,  REPAIRS,  WARRANTIES 
CHANNELS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 
PERSONAL. SELLING 
ADVERTISING 

SALES  PROMOTION:     CONTESTS,  PREMIUMS,  EXHIBITS,  ETC. 


♦From  ]?u2zell  (T788)v. 
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TABLE  2 

ADVERTISING  AS  A  PROPORTION  OF 
THE  TOTAL  MARKETING  MIX* 


ADVERTISING  COSTS  IN  RELATION  TO 
TOTAL  MARKETING  COSTS  -  1970 


(ESTIMATES) 


TOTAL  MARKETING  COSTS 
ADVERTISING  EXPENDITURES 


$180-230  BILLION 
$     ,  20.7  BILLION 


"MARKETING  COMMUNICATIONS"  COSTS : 
SELLING,  ADVERTISING,  AND  SALES  PROMOTION 

1970 
(ESTIMATES) 


PERSONAL  SELLING 
ADVERTISING 
SALES  PROMOTION 


$32  BILLION 
21 
3 

$56  BILLION 


*.From  Buzzell  (T785-786) 
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different  industries.     General  Motors ,  for  example,  has  a  0.7  percent 
advertising  to  sales  ratio;  J.B.  Williams.  (Geritol)   spends  36  percent 
of  sales  on  advertising  (Buzzell  T795)  •  i.*>Eyi^n  wlth'in  the  same  Industrie 
however i,  mixes  vary  considerably.     In  cosmetics /  Avon  was  reported  to 
spend  1.5  percent  of  its  sales  on  advertising,  while  its  competitor, 
Revlon,'  spends  7  percent.     Avon  spends  40  percent  of  the  sales  price 
in  commissions  to  its  salesladies ,  while  Revlon  spends  less  than  that 
on  margins  to  retail  stores   (Buzzell  T807) .     Electrolux  and  Hoover  can- 
be  similarly  contrasted  in  the  electric  sweeper  industry  (Buzzell  T808) « 
These  widely  di3:fex»ing  expenditvire  levels  reflect  the  vei'y  different 
roles  which  advertising  plays  in  the  marketing  mix.     Some  of  the 
factors  affecting  the  role  of  advertising  are  outside  of  management's 
control.     Often,  however,   the  role  of  advertising  is  a  result  of 
management  strategy.     Let  us  brief Iv  examine  some  of  these  factors. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  is  the  number  and  accessi- 
bility of  potential  buyex^s^     If  there  are  a  few  readily  Identifiable 
prospects,  who  can  be  reached  by  personal  contact,  advertising  communica 
tion  is  likely  to  be  unimportant,  particularly  if  the  purchase  is 
large.     This  is  true  of  many  industrial  products  (Buzzell  TSOO) .  As 
the  number  of  potential  customers  increases,  advertisSiig  is  likely 
to  be  more  important  —  thoug;h  this  is -by  no  means  an  inviolable  rule, 
as  the  Avon  example  indicates.     Similarly,  the  role  of  advertising  is 
affected  by  stage  . in  the  product  life  cycle  ^(Buzzell  T803)  .    When  the 
brand  is  new,  the  advertiser  is  out  to  create  awareness  of  the  new 
brand,  to  point  out  how  it  differs  from  existing  brands.  Thus, 
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advertising  is  probably  most  important  early  in  the  product^ s  life 
cycle. "^"^    Later,  the  importance  of  word -of -mouth  feedback  and  direct 
experience  with  the  brand  begin  to  assert  their  influence  on  consumer 


brand  choice,  and  the  brand's  margin  of  differentiation  may  decrease 

as  competitors  enter  the  market.    Hence,  the  importance  of  advertising 

diminishes.     Table  3  summarizes  this  viewpoint .  .  .  * 

The  role  of  advertising  in  the  mix  is  also  strongly  affected  by 

management  strategy.     First,  as  Mr.  Nevin's  discussion  brcug;ht  out, 

management's  decisions  affect  the  allocation  of  expenditures  among 

different  components  of  the  communication  mix  (Nevin  T820) .  Second, 

qualitatively  different  specific  objectives  can  be  set  for  advertising 

within  the  communications  mix A  1962  Conference  Board  study  of  300 
.     12  ^ 

companies      found  over  90  different  objectives,  some  of  which  are  shown 
in  Table  4.     Third,  we  have  thus  far  discussed  the  advertising  decision 
only  at  a  horizontal  level,  in  terms  of  advertising  to  th a  buyer.  In 
fact,  there  is  also  a  vertical  dimension.     Besides  the  national  and 
local  advertising  v;hich  the  manufacturer  and  his  dealer  might  employ, 
there  is  also  the  option  of  cooperative  advertising  where  expenses  are 
shared  between. the  two   (Nevin  T836)  .     The  manufacturer  may  also  use 
the  trade  press  to  advertise  to  intermediaries  in  his  marketing  channel. 
Achenbaum  gave  a  good  example  of  hew  different  types  of  communications 
relate  to  the  product  and  the  distributive  structure.     This  is  reproduced 
in  Table  5. 
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'^'Appraising  the  Economic  and  Social  Effects  of  Advertising,"  News 
.  Release,  Marketi^ja:  Science  InstituteV  Oct.  19,  1971,  p.  ^. 

12 

Measuring  Advertising  Results,  Study  in  Business  Policy  No.  102 
O  (New  York:  The  Conference  Board,  1962)  . 


TABLE  3 


TIIE  ROLE  OF  ADVERTISING  CliANGES  AS  A  PRODUCT 
PASSES  THROUGH  ITS  "LIFE  CYCLE"* 


INTRODUCTORY  STAGE: 

-  CONSUMER  AWARENESS,  KNOWLEDGE  Ox-  PRODUCT 

NOT  YET  DEVELOPED 

-  ADVERTISING  DESIGNED  TO  "EDUCATE"  CONSUMERS 

-  EXPENDITURES  VERY  HIGH  RELATIVE  TO  SALES 

RAPID  GROWTH  STAGE: 

-  DECLINING  ADVERTISING/SALES  RATIO 

-  BEGINNING  OF  SHIFT  TO  BRAND  COMPETITION 

-  USUALLY,  DECLINING  PRICES 

MATURITY: 

-  ADVERTISING/SALES  RATIO  STABILIZES 

-  BRAND  COMPETITION  AND/OR  PRODUCT  IMPROVEMENT 

DECLINE; 

-  AD^^-ERTISING  CUT  BACK  OR  ELIMINATED  ■ 

*Froni  Buzzell  (1804)  . 


TABLE  4 

EXAMPLES  OF  ADVERTISING  OBJECTIVES  FOR  A 
MANUFACTURER'S  PRODUCT  ADVERTISING* 

TO  INCREASE  SALES  DIRECTLY,  BY: 

1.  ENCOURAGING  POTENTIAL  PURCHASERS  TO  VISIT  DEALERS  OR  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  ANNOUNCING  SPECIAL  SALES,  CONTESTS,  OR  OTHER  PROMOTIONS 

3.  SECURING  NEW  DEALERS  OR  DISTRIBUTORS 

INDUCING  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONS   (E,G DOCTORS ,  ARCHITECTSV  TO 
RECOMMEInTO  A  PRODUCT 

5.  DISTRIBUTING  COUPONS  TO  BE  REDEEMED  ON  PURCHASES 

TO  CREATE  AWARENESS  AND  INTEREST  IN  THE  COMPANY"S  PRODUCTS,  BY: 

6.  INFORMING  POTENTIAL  BUYERS  ABOUT  PRODUCT  FEATURES 

7.  ANNOUNCING  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  NEW  PRODUCTS 

8.  DEMONSTRATING  THE  BENEFITS  OF  A  PRODUCT"S  USES 

9-  -COMPARING  A  PRODUCT  WITH  COMPETING  PRODUCTS.       ■  . 

10.  SHOWING  HOW  A  PRODUCT  SHOULD  BE  USED 

11.  INFORMING  POTENTIAL  BUYERS  ABOUT  THE  COMPANY"S  TECHNICAL  SKILLS 
PRODUCTION  FACILITIES,  TECHNICAL-SERVICES,  ETC. 

12.  INFORMING  PURCHASERS  ABOUT  WHERE  PRODUCTS  CAN  BE  OBTAINED 

13.  ANNOUNCING  CHANGES  IN  PRICES,  PACKAGES ,  LABELS ,  ETC. 
14".     PUBLICIZING  A,^NEW  BRAND  NAME  OR  SYMBOL  . 

*From  Buzzell  (T796)  . 
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ROLE  OF  PERSONAL  AND  IMPERSONAL 
COMMUNICATION  IN  CONSUMER  TR?U^S  ACT  IONS* 


 r*  ^  r 

HouseT: 
Sale 

Automobile 
Sale 

Appliance 
Sale 

Soap 
Sale 

Role  of 
Middleman 

None 

Ey  ive 
Reuv....-.i-ers 
•only 

Distributor  and 
Non -Exc lus  ive 
Retailers 

■•  ■ 

Chain 
Retailers 
only 

Personal 
Selling  to 
Consumer 

All 

important 

Very 
important 
by  Retailer 

Not  too  important 
by  Retailer 

None  at 
retail 

Need  for 
National 
Advertising 

None 

Important , 
but  not 
relative 
to  cost  ; 

Somewhat  important 
relative  to  cost 

Very 
import an 

Need  for 
Research 
Feedback 

None 

Important 
relative  to 
cost 

Somewhat  important 
relative  to  cost 

,  Very 
impor'.taji 

TABLE  5 


*From  .Achenbaiom  (WIS)  . 
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A  final- complication  in  thinking  seriously  about  the  effects  of 

advertising,  and  the  objectives  underlying  advertising  decisions ^  is 

that  advertising  usually  interacts  with  other  elements  of  the  marketing, 

mix.     If  a  price-cut,  for  instance,  is  at  all  effective  for  increasing 

sales  J  it  is  probably  much  more  effective  if  it  is  advertised.  Thus, 

to  the  extent  that  advertising  interacts  with  other  elements  of  the 

marketing  mix,  the  task  of  understanding  the  role  of  advertising  and 

measuring  its  results  is  more  complex*   -Not  much  is  known  quantitatively 

about  the  nature  of  these  interactions ;  but,  managers  undoubtedly  believe 

they  exist.  End  attempt  to  incorporate  them  into  theix^  marketing  strattagy 

A  humoroxas  and  useful,  example^  of  interaction  among  the  marketing  mix 

elements  was  cited  by  Amo'ld: 

A  few  years  ago 'Ralston  Purina  developed  a  breed  of  ; 
turkeys  and  there  was  a  lot  of  information  about  this. 
You  couldn ' t  get  it  all  into  *  the  commercials ,  however . 
So  at  the  same  time  the  commerciais  were  on  the  air,  the 
turkeys  were  on  tour^     They  were  travelled  from  city  to 
city,  appearing  at  press  conferences  and  interviews  and 
talk.rshows.     Seriously.    A  public  information  program  (or 
publicity  program J  if  you  like)  was  coordinated  with  the 
advertising  on  the  air  to  communicate  as' fully  as  possible 
what  these  Honeysuckle  Turkeys  were,  how  they  had  Been  bred, 
what  their  benefits  were  to  the  consumer..."   (T1886) . 

The  possible  variety  of  the  marketing?;  mix,  and  the  complex  inter- 

relationships  it  encompasses,  are  a  major  impediment  to  the  clear-cut 

measurement  of  advertising's  effects.        One  reason  often  cited  for 

using  nonr-purchase  objectives  for  advertising  is  the  fact  that  purchase 

is  the  result ^not  just  of  advertising,  but  of  ^the  total  marketing  mix* 

(Buzzeli  T786)       Let  us  turn,  then,  to  advertising-  objectives. 
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Satting  Advertising  Objectives  and  Measuring  Advertising  Effects  ^ 

A  basic  cjuestion  in  examining  advertising  objectives  is  that  of 
establishing  the  overall  (and,  therefore,  guiding)  objectives  of  the 
advertiser.    Though  tlie,  mar]<eting  concept  stresses  profit  as  an  objec- 
tive, we  suspect  that  a  more  accurate  description  would  be  growth,  with 
'"  .  '    •  13        „  ^  " . 

satisfactory  profit  as  a  secondary'  objective  or  constraint.        A  "satis- 
factory profit"  is  roughly  the  cost  of  capital.     Ideally,  for  the  stock 
market,  the  level  of  profit  should  be  increasing.    This  priority  on 
■       growth  over  profit  might  seem  to  violate  the  principle  that  maximizing 
profits  leads  to  the  best  allocation  of  resou-rces  in  terms  of  society's 
needs.    One  of  the  reasons  for  its  wide  use,  however,  is  probably  the 
inability  to  use  profit  in  an  operational  way.    These  top-level  objec- 
tives are  merely  guides  to  the  advertising  decision,  however,  because 
at  lower  levels  in.  the  company  the  objectives  must  be  more  specific. 

In.  fact,  different  people  tend  to  make  decisions  about  the 
different  elements  of  the  m.arketing  mix,  because,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  specialization  of  labor  within  the 
client  company-    The  brand  manager  concept  of  organization  Is  One 
attempt  to  rectify  this  fractionalization  of  the  decision  process,  by 
assigning  one  ;pers on  to  a  single  brand,  or  group  of  brajids,  to  coordinate 
the  elemerits^^  the  marketing  mix.'  Thxs-  concept  implies  considerable 
decentralization  of  power.    But  how  can^this  be  done,  and  adequate 
J        higher.-lever  control  over  the  brand  operation  sustained?  Coordination 
J:       and  higher-level  cbntrdl  are  maintained  in  large  measure  through  the .—  - 

O        -'-^William  J.  Baumol,  'Business-  Behavior,.,  Value  and  Growth  (New  York: 
ERjC       vMaoMillan,.:195 9) ,  . 
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annual  marketing  plan,  which  the  brand  manager  must  create  and  have 
apj>roved  at  higher  levels.    A  brand  strategy  usuaJLly  guides  the  develop- 
ment of  the  annual  marketing  plan.    This  strategy  is  agreed  upon  with 
the  brand  manager's  boss,  such  as  the  marketing  manager,  and  is  changed 
infrequently-    The  j Ian  is  a  description  of  intended  marketing  activity  - 
including  the  marketing  mix       for  the  brand  during  the  eni^uing  twelve  *  • 
months,  quarter  by  quarter,  and  of  the  results  the  brand  manager  expects 
to  achieve  from  that  activity.     The  results  are  usually  described  in 
tex^ms  of  volume  of  sales,  market  share,  and  profit.    The  plan  is  not 
only  a  statement  of  his  planned  action  and  expected  results,  however, 
but  also  an  instrument  used  to  evaluate  him. 

As  a  result  of  the  ubiquity/  of  the  brand  manager  concept,  adver- 
tising responsibility  has  tended  to  shift  from  the  advertising  manager 
to  the  bra;hd  manager.    The  goal  structure  of  a  company,  however,  probably 

encourages  the  brand  manager  to  use  more  advertising  than  would  be  \ 

14- 

optimum  if  long-terw  profit  alone  was  being  pursued.        Althougli  top 
midnagement^ s  goal  telnds  to  be  growth  with  adequate  profit,  the  brand 
manager  is  usually  evaluated,  largely  by*,  market  share.    Sales  volujue  rV:: 
caused  by;  many,  factors,  some  of  which  are  industry-wide.    By  using 
share,  higher  management  has  a  truer  measure  of  the  brand  manager's 
performance  because  the  indiistry-wi^le  :   ctors  are  "washed-ouf  in  the 
share  measure.    Our  obser-vatioa  is  that  profit  is  almost  never  used. 
In  fact,  the  brand  manager  could  not  use  it  in  his  planning  if  he  tried, 
because  he  i§  generally  not  adequate  cost  data/. 

"^^J .  A .  Howard ,  Marketing  Management,  3 rd  ed .   (Homewood ,  Illinois : 
R,  D.  Irwin,.  Inc. ,  19/73)  ,  Chapter  7. 
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Therefore,  because  they  tend  to  be  ev^aluated  in  those  terms, 
brand  managers  usually  employ  market     '.        as  their  operating  objective.  \  ' 
Information  for  setting  such  objective ,  and  monitoring  their  results, 
is  readily  available.     Consumer  brand  share  data  for  many  branded  products 
sold  in  supermarkets  are  provided  in  fairly  precise  form  on  an  aggregate- 
or  total  brand  sales  basis  by  Nielsen  and^'SAMI,  and  Market  Research^  :; 
Corporation  of  America  provides  the  same  by  individual  consumer. 
'Ilnfdrturiat(5lyv"as'  'we5  Two-^(p^  "27->,- -ths  ussfuJ^ss  ..  . 

of  such  share  data  is  sometimes  limited  because  of  the  difference  -y- 
between  standard  industry  definitions  of  product  class,  and  the  way  in 
which  consiamers  conceptualize  the  product  class. 

Further,  share  figures  often  hide  substantial  market  dynamism. 
A  share  can  be  constant,  but  the  month-to-month  shifting  can  be  siabstan-^ 
tial. .  The  data  provided  by.  Achenbaum  CW3)  ,  and  reproduced  in  Table  5, 
illustrate  this  point  well.    These  brand  purchase  patterns  can  be 
analyried,  however >  to  give  a  more  precise  view  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  market  competitively/  How  many  companies  use  this  type  of  jjiforma--, 
tion  is  not  'i<nown.     It  is  seldom  that  changes  in  share  can  be  related 
to  advertising  , media  or  message  to  evaluate ^jLts  effectiveness  and,  thus, 
to  aid  in  making  the  decisions. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  brand  manager  is  likely  to  turn  to 
mora  specific  criteria  for  evaluating  advert::  sing  itseif.    The    ..  ^ 
bewildering  variety  t        ssible  objectivisms,  a  few  of  which  were  shown 
in  Table  Jf,  makes. this'i  a  dif f icuj.t  tai y.      the  brand  manager,  for  example. 


,  '  -     See  Chapter  T^^^    p.  177"fdr  a  brief  description  of  these  and  other 
-  .  research  services. 
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miglit  say  that  he  wants  7Q  percent  of  his  advertising  to  inform,  and 
30  perc^ent  to  persuade:  in  this  way,  the  marketing  mix  will  be  the  best 
combination  of  tools.     (Jn  fact,  we  suspect  that  the  brand  manager 
rarely  thinks  about  this  distinction,  though  it  is  c.  favorite  subject 
for  sc^aial  comjnentators .)     More  likely,  he  will  be  more  specific  and 
say,  "I  want  50  percent  -po  get  attention,  and  50  percent  to  tell 'them 
it  is  sweet."    Or,  he  migJ^t  say,  "I  want  my  advertising  to  sell  both 
•  the- px-oduc't-  class, ":^-arid  my' Individual  brand.-'*-  -  Iii  addition;  he  coulrr  say '    •  ; 
"The  task  of  my  adv^ertising  is  to  persuade  both  the  consumer  and  the 
retailer  that  I  have  a  good  brand/'    Achenbaum.  among  othjirs,  described 
various  ways  of  looking  a.t  the  different  roles  of  advertising  G'i'S? -49)  . 
Other  stated  advertising  objectives  emerge  from  the  transcript.  Dr. 
Light  says,  "We  want  to  make  sure  that  advertising  communicates 
honestly,  completely,  and  Effectively"  .:(T443)~-  These  concepts,  however, 
are  probably  iiot  operatioi^iil,  and  more  specific  criteria  are  employed. 
-    In  this  direction.  Dr.  Kr^^gman  emphasizied  the  criterion  of  whether  or 
not  the  consume;^  remembere'i  the  brand  name  (T212)  .    Specifically,  his 
criterion  tended  to  be  mMded  recall  of  brand,  or  of  the  ad,  although 
he  recognized "its  flaws  (1230) . 

Despite  this  heter'^SeneitA/  of  apparent  objeotives",  the.  require- 
ment that  evaluative  criteria  be  operational  and,  therefore,  measurable 
provides  some  order,  thou#t  certainly  no  consensus.     In  addition,  fhe 
importance  of  outside  res ^^j^ch  houses  to  this  measurement  task  has 
introduced  an  el^"  jnt  of  ^standardization. 

First,  we  should  di'^tinguish  (as  in  Chapter  Two)  between  pre- 
:         testing  and  post -testing,    The  former  takes  place  before  the  ad  is 

■ERIC"-  .  ... 
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exposed.    The  post-testing  refers  to  measurement  after  the  advertisement 
16 

.has  been  aired.        Second,  we  should  d.;-  tin^ish  between  measures  on 

purchase  C^r  simulated  purchase) ,  and  proximate  measures.     The  latter 

are  best  viewed  in  terms  of  the  so-called  ^^ixerarchy  of  ef f ects  j""*^^ 

an  assumed  progression  of  advertising  effects  from  exposure  to  percep- 

tion,  cognition  and^  ultimately,  action.     Though  this  model  has  been - 

18 

discredited  in  simple  form,      it  does  provide  a  typology  for  the  proximate 

1    '  ■ 

rtieasures  of  advertising  effects. 

Our  concern  here  is  with  post-testing:  that  is,  measurement  after 

the  ad  is  exposed.     In  Table       we  saw  how  advertising  objectives  may 

frequently  be  stated  in  terms  of  creating  awareness  of  products  or 

services*    Recognition  methods  such  as  those  of  Starch  provide  such  a 

19 

..measure,  although  .their  validity  has  been  seriously  questioned.  Adver- 
tisers are  generally  more  concerned  that  consumers  acquire  loiowledge 
about  the  brand  and  its  attributes.    Measures  of  recall  and  specific  copy 
point  recall,  such  as  those  of  Burke,  enable  measurement  of  these  effects. 
This  is  the  criterion  mentioned  by  Krugman  (T212)  ,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  to  be  more  valid  than  recognition  measures.    Unfortunately,  it 
is  still  well-removed  from  purchase.     Somewhat  closer  is  the  attitude  ' 
criterion.    Achenbaum  gave  examples  of  its  use  CW70-79) ,  and  considerable 
.   research  ieffort  is  being  devoted  to  the  subject.    However,  the  attitude 


16  ■  ' 

For  more  detail,  see  Appendix  II. 


See,  for  example,  Robert  J.  Lavidge  and  Gary  A. -Steiner,  "A  Model 
for  Predictiv^e  Measurements  of  Advertising  Effectiveness, J'  Journal 
of  Marketing V  Vol.  25  (October,  1951)  ,  pp.  59-.62,.-  -  :      -  - 

1  8  ■  ^  .  ■  ■  ' 

,  See  Kristian  S.  Palda,  "The  Hypothesis  of  a  Hierarchy, 'of  Effects : 

A  Partial  Evaluation,"  Journal  of  Marketing  Research,  Vol.  13 
^         (February,  1965)  ,  pp.  13-21+. 
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measures  did  not  relate  effects  to  specific  copy,  but  were  global 
like-dislike  t^'pes  of  measures.     Further ^  the  evidence  he  presented  - 
on  the  importance  of  trial  (Achenbaum  W79-81)  indicates  the  difficulty 
associated  with  bivariate  views  of  advertising  effects.     Since  both 
trial  and  advertising  affect  attitude,  a  valid  model  should  include  both. 
Furthermore,  the  evidence  he  presented  indicated  that  the  effects  of 
advertising  on  attitude  wer.?  quite  small  (Achenbaum  W78)  , 

 The  manager?  ^  s  ."ideal^^  mes^-ure  ^ v;ould.  he-  one-  i^hich  -related .  Qhanges 

in  copy,  media  allocation and  expenditure  levels  to  sales  or  purchase. 
As  we  have  noted,  however,  .this  relationship  is  often  confounded  by  the 
impact  of  mix  variables  other  than  advertising  (Light  TU.35)  .   ^  Although 
the  Adtel  service  offers-  interesting  possibilities  in  this  area,  we 
suspect  that  it  is  not  yet  widely  used;  and,  it  x^ill  be  some  time 
before  it  is  axi  accepted  tool  in  the  average  brand  manager* s  kit. 

In  sunuTiary^  recall  measux^es  are.  the  only  seriously  valid  test, 
-normally  available  to  the  brand  manager,  which  can  relate  the  managerial, 
controllable  variables  of  copy,  inedia,  and  expenditure  to  some  measure 
of  effect.    For  this  reason,  despite,  the  faot"%^^  are~"  qiSte"lFa^ 

removed  from  purchase^  they  are  the  most  widely  used.    In  future  years, 

*  20 
v?e  expect  to  3ee  more  use  of  attltudsa  Gnd  purchase  criteria. 

Experts  as  JudR;es  ^.   .  *  . 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  Research,  in  connection  with  a  study 
of  nex^sjpaper  effectiveness,  did  a  fascinating  analysis  of  advertising 


20 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  II  for  a  more  detailed  (though 
more  t6chn5-cal)  discussion  of  advertising  recall. 
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experts'  ability  to  predict  the  success  of  newspapex*  ads.        Exglxji'-  • 
three  advertising  managers ,  accoxant  -  exeQjative;^ ,  account  supervisors , 
creative  people,  and  researchers  were  askerl  to  make  predictions  about 
the  success  of  a  group  of  ads  that  were  later  tested  in  the  market. 
These  people  v;ere  familiar  with  the  day-to-day  problems  of  choosin:^  ads, 
and  were  responsible  for  such  decisions.    Three  types  of  ad  performance 
were  used.    One  measure  was  recall  of  the  ad.    Another  was  change  in 
the  consumer's  attitude.     The  third  measure  was  whether  or  not  the 
product  was  purchased* 

The  experts  did  reasonably  well  in  predicting  unaided  and  aided 
recall;  that  is,  '^^'■le  ability  of  the  consumer  to  recall  the  ad  unaided 
(to  recal]-  the  ad  when  asked  what  ads  they  had  seen)  ,  and  to  recognize 
it  when  they  were  shown  4^he  ad  along  with  other  ads.     On  attitude, 
two  different  measures  were  used.     The  experts  did  predict  reasonably 
well  when  the  criterion  was  moving  a  brand  to  first  choice  position 
in  the  consumer's  mind,  given  the  fact  that  th^  consumer  already  had 
a  favorable  opinion  toward  the  brand.    When  the  criterion  was  either 
"probably  would  pick  next  time 'V  or  "are  of  the  top  two  or  three  (brands) 
they  would  consider  next  time,"  the  experts  had  no  success*    They  were 
completely  unsuccessful  in  using  the  purchase' measiire.     Thus,  on  the 
measure  that  management  is  most  concerned  with       revenue  — -  they 
failed  badly.     Interestingly ^ enough,  they  believed  an  ad  that  would 
get  attention  would  correspondingly  increase  attitude  and  sales, 
a  simple  hierarchy  of  effects  model.    This  was.  obviously  not  the  case; 

^\niat  Can  One  Newspaper  Ad  Do?,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A. . 
August,  1969,  Special  Appendi.Xo 
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if  it  were  5  the  experts  would  have  done  equally  well  predicting  all 
three  types  of  criteria.     Further,  the  more  experienced  expert  did  no 
better  than  the  less  experienced.     Their  performance'  does  suggest, 
however,  that  recall  is  a.n  important  criterion  i.n  designing  the  adver- 
tising message* 

Managing  the  Brandos  Advertising  Progyajr 

Contrasted  with  developing  strategy  for  a  new  brand,  the  first 

S'tage'  in' this -process  is  to-*establish  where  the- brand  now  stands-.-  - 

Statistics,  such  as  sales  and  market    ^hare,  generally  by  mai^ket  area, 
cire  usually  k;ay  factors  in  managers'  judgments.     More  specifically, 
this  monitoring  process,  from  the  perspective  of  advertising,  focuses  ; 
on  measurement  of  effects  with  res:Hi!Ct  to  the  original  goals  of  the 
advertiser  (Hardin  W2) .    TOiili        ^se  may  be  increasing  sales  or  purchas 
they  may  also  include  awareness,  knowledge,  attitude,  and  preference. 
Thus,  the  advertising  strategy  is  a  plan  for  advertising  over  a  period 
of  time.     It  reflects  management's  best  judgment,  or  forecasts,  about 
the  future  marketing  environment;  but,  the  plan  must  inevitably  be 
modified  periodically  to  reflect  changes  in  competitive  strategy, 

general  economic  climate,  and  so  on~  Thus,  the  brand  manager  and  the 

account  executive  will  be  ''tracking"  performance  of  the  brand  and  its 
advertising  over  time,  and  making  appropriate  changes  in  advertising 
and  marketing  strategy. 

It  is  in  this  monitoring  proce^'^  that  the  services  of  the  outs  id 
research  agencies  are  so  valuable.    Brand  sales  and  shares  are  often  . 
monitored  continuously  using  Nielsen  or  SAMI  data.    Such  measures  as 
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24— hour  television  ad  recall,  print  advertisement  readership  and 
recognition  scores,  and  panel  data  may  also  be  used  on      quite  frequent 
basis  to  provide  insight  invo  performance  of  the  brand's  advertising. 
Depending  on  the  feedback  provided  by  such  measures,  the  advertiser 
and  agency  may  decide  to,/increase  the  ^Veighf  in  some  market  areas 
where  performance  has  been  slipping  rand  to  decrease  it  in  others.*' 
They  may  also  decide  that  new  advertising  is  needed,  or  even  product 
modification. 


An  interesting  study  on  the  product  life-cycle,  conducted  by 

Nielsen,  provides  some  insight  into  the  role*  of  advertising  after  the 

22 

introductory  growth  period  of  a  new  brand. 

They  used  the  term  "recycle"  to  describe  a  significant  nonseasonal 
improvement  in  market  share  trend  after  the  primary  cycle  is  over 
(i.e.,  after  brand  share  had  "topped  out").    Sixty  percent  of  this 
recycling  effort  was  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  advertising, 
either  in  the  form  of  additional  funds  invested,  in  copy  changes,  or 
in  combinations  of  both.     In  the  remaining  W  percent  of  the  recycles, 

23 

the  advertising  effort  was  keyed  to  a  product  improvement  or  innovation. 
Thus ,  although  the  importance  of  advertising  alone  may  diminish  overall 
as  a  product  moves  through  its  life- cycle,  it  still  remains  a  potent 
and  useful  tool  to  the  advertiser. 


22  ' 

The  Nielsen  Researcher ,  Chicago ,  111.,  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company,  No.  1, 

^1968...  ■    ■  " 

.J*  ■ 
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S.  R.  Goodman,  Techinicrues  of  Profitability  Analysis  (New  York: 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1970)  ,  p.  87/ 
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The  Advertising  Decision  Process:    Meed  for  Information  . 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  variety'  of  industry  witnesses  testified 
at  some  length,  our  discussion  :;as  been  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
good  descriptive  studies  of  the  advertising  decision  process.    We  believe 
that  our  discussion  has  elimlnateri  the  possibility  that  marketing 
research  is  the  basis  of  the  subtle  and  extreme  power  of  advertising. 
But,  could  it  be  that  management  v;aB  exerting  such  power  in  an  intuitive, 
arid  perhaps  unconscious,  basis? -■  Our  review  of  exper^ts'  pe-rformance 
certainly  does  not  suggest  this.    A  thorough  understanding  of  the 
advertising  decision  process  would  enable  better  evaluation  of  this 
hypothesis,  however,  as  well  as  aiding  our  exposition. 

o The  brand  manager  uses  the  same  mental  apparatus  to  make  adver- 
tising decisions  as  he  does  when  he  makes  his  personal  consunrption 
decisions;    He  does  not  "put  on  a  different  head"  when  ha  buys  a  suit 
at  the  local:  men's  shop  than  when  he  approves  advertising  copy.    As  we 
shall  see  In  Chapter  Four,  the  human  does  have  remarkable  capacity  to 
take  in  information,  and  to  sort  the  relevant  from  the  irrelevant. 
The  few.  systematic  studies  of  managerial-. decision  indicate  remarkable 
capacity  to  deal^wi-tii  a  complex  problem.    Unfortunately,  these  have  been 
of  repe^-itive  decisions;  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  only  one 
relates  to  advert 's'^cr.    it  involves  basically  the  less -relevant  choice 

for  our  purposes  oi  what  products  will  be  advertised,  instead  of  how 
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to <fiesign  and  execute  the  advertising. 
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However,  to  illustrate,  we  can  use  another  marketing  decision  — 
pricing.''     An  area  manager,  in  charge  of  four  states,  for  a  large 
company  producing  and  selling  a.  frequently -purchased  consumer  item, 
had  the  responsibility  of  setting  prices  to  the  retail  outlets.  When 
asked  to  cooperate  in  a  study  of  hoxv  he  made  his  pricing  decisions, 
his  response  was,  "I  don't  knov?'  how  I  do  it,  and  I  don't  think  you  can  . 
find  out!'' 

After  repeated  interviewing  over  a  period  of  six  months,  the 
*       model  shown  in  TalDle  7  was  developed  and  tested  successfully  for  validity 
against  descriptions  of  thirty-five  past  decisions  from  his-  files . 
Detailed  records  of . each  decision  were  kept,  partly  because  of  antitrust 
problems . 

In  the  diagram,  DM  represents  our  area  manager.    In  Box  1, 
"Watch  Px\'iit^^  means  that  he  observes  the  information  coming  from  his 
district  sales  managers  (DSM)  for  indications  of  whether  he  should  change 
the  price  in  any  given  market.    These  are ^mainly  salesmen's  observations 
of  competitive  stations.     P  is  ''price'';  W  is  for  "wholesale";  i  is  for 
"local  market";  and  t  is  for  the  particular  time  involved.  "Local 
market"  needs  some  explanation.    This  company  divides  the  geographic 
market  into  pricing  areas,  each  of  which  in  large  cities  can  be"  quite 
small.    Detroit,  for  example,  might  consist  of  four  pricing  areas. 
In  his  pricing  behavior,  the  manager  thinks  in  terms  of  these  small 
.  sub-markets.    In  summary,  he  watches  the  wholesale  price  of  the  initiating 
company  in  the  local  market- at  the  moment. 

^  John  A.  Howard  and  William  M.  Morgenroth,  "Information  Processing 
FRir  Model  of  Executive  Decision,"  Management  Science.  Vol.  16  (1968) , 
£^     pp.  Bm6-^28. 
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The  important  features  of  this  diagram  are  not  th^}  technica*' 
details,' which  the  interested  reader  can  pursue  at  will  by  reading  the 
chart  if  he  wishes,    Of  importance  are  the  following  two  characteristics 
first,  the  area  manager  has  a  surprisingly  complex  way,  of  which  he 
was  totally  unaware,  of  making  the  decision;  and,  second,  if  the  reader 
follows  through  the  diagram,  he  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  how 
well  this  unconscious  process  captures  reality.    It  captures  reality 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  manager  to  behave  in  a  reasoxiab.ly 
rational  way,  given  his  goal  of  pursuing  short-term  prof  its  within  ^ 
constraints  set  by  higher  management. 

Such  a  study  of  the  advertising  decision  process  (though 
undoubtedly  less  structured  and  more  difficult  to  nodel) ,  would  enable 
some  judgment  of  the  rationality . of  the  process.    We  doubt,  however, 
that  it  would  indicate  the  wielding  of  subtle  and  extreme  power 
vis-a-vis  consumeirs.    For  our  area  manager,  the  "facts"  he  feeds  into 
his  decision  process  are  not.  very  dependable.    In. Box  9^  f,or  example, 
he  asks  himself  whether  the  initiator's  market  share  in  tiie  local 
market  is  larger  than  his*    Data  on  share  by  local  markets  are  revised 
only  every  three  years,  and  revision  requires  a  year.    Thus,  t>xese 
.share  figures  are  always  at  least  one  year  out  of  data,  and  maximally, 
three  years.    As  a  general  rule »  however,  market  shares  do  not  change 
radically  in  this  inaustry.    As  we  have  seen,  the  research  "facts"  used 
in  advertising  decisions  are  also  far  from  dependable,  but  for 
different  reasons.    In  addition,  the  high  degree  of  specialization  in 
the  advertising  industry  militates  against  optimal  decision „  Since 
each  person  involved  in  the  marketing  program  is  x^orking  o.ti  only  a 
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small  part  of  the  whole,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  overall 'result  will, 
in  any  sense,  be  optimal.    Finally,  we  find  the  performance  of  experts 
in  rating  ads  particularly  damning  to  the  "managerial  infallibility 
viewpoint.  . 

*  ,  "  . 

Advortising  Management:    An  Evaluation 

We  shall  be  concerned  with  evaluating  the  research  used  to 
measure  the  effects  of  advertising  from  two  perspectives:  managerial 
and  public  policy.    Let  us  begin  by  examining  it  from  the  manager 
point  of  viei'7. 

First,  we  question  the  prevalence  of  r^esearch  information. 
We  suspect  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  national  brand 
advertising  invested  in  the  economy  is  researched.    In  response  to  a 
Commissioner's  cfuestion 5  Dr.  Light  said,  "The  only  generalization  that 
I  can  make  is  that  it  varies"  (T^l^iS)  .    One  way  to  describe 'the  propor- 
tion is  to  say  that,  typically ,  one  ad  in  .a  campaign  is  tested.  This 
is  about  20  percent j  since  the  other  four  ads  in  the  campaign  are 
similar-    Looked  at  in  this  way ,  we  might  say  that  50  to  60  percent 
of  national  brand  advertising  is  being  te^tited.    Testing  is,  after  all,, 
costly  and  time-consuming.    As  Dr.  Light  pointed  out  CT4-4-8) ,  for  example 
it  cost  $2,900  to  test  a  single  Gillette  ad,  excluding  the  cost  of 
producing  the  commercial.  : 

Second,  we  question  the  usefulness  of  much  market  research  ♦data ^ 
It  does  not  tell  us  what  kinds  of  advertising  have  what  kinds  of  effects 
on  behavior.    Few  of  the  techniques  we  have  discussed  dealt  with  e 
consumer  purchase  as  a  measure  of  advertising  effectiveness.    Thus,  the 
decision-maker  can  select  neither  ads  nor  media  in  terms  of  the 
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■appropriate  criterion.    Knowledge  of  the  effects  on  purchase  is  really 
essential  to  practitioners.    Management,  by  and  large,,  invests  funds 
in  advertising  only  because  it  believes  that  the  rate  of. return  on 
these  funds  will  be  at  least  as  high  as  fuids  invested  els  where. 
Yet,  such  information  is  generally  not  available.    Usually,  the  further 
the  information  is  from  the  purchase,  the  more  plentiful  but  less-"  • 
useful  it  is.    Market  share  and  ad  recall  are'  readily  available. 
There  is  not  much  data,  however,  showing  ad  effects  on  the  consumer's 
attitude,  and  even  less  showing  effects  on  his  purchasing  behavior  . 

.or 

except  in  very  limited  numbers  of  controlled  experimental  situations. 
Further,  even  to  the  extent  that  the  effect  of  a  given  ad  on  purchases 
is  known,  little  effort  is  devoted  to  developing  generalizations  which 
would  enable  one  to  generate  an  ad  that  would  have  given  results. 
Finally,  what  happens  is  that  the  objective  actually  used  in  evaluating 
advertising  becomes  ad  recall,  and  no  usefully  precise  evidence  is 
obtained  once  the  selected  ads  are  run. 

Third,  we  question  the  accuracy  of  much  of  the  market  research 
data.    Accuracy  involves  two  dimensions:  validity  and  reliability. 
Validity  has  to  do  with  how  closely  the  measure  conforms  to  the  thing 
the  manager  thinks  with  and  so  wants  measured:  how  closely  does  the 
variable,  conform  to  the  construct?    By  and  large,  this  is  not  a  problem. 
Unaided  recall,  as  used  in  practice,  is  probably  not  a  bad  measure 
of  the  consumer's  memory  content.    As  we  noted  in  the  case  of  brand 
•share,  however,  product  class  is  sometimes  incorrectly  defined  in ' 

The  Adtel  system  (Chapter  Two,  p.  17),  where  an  ad  is  run  on  one- 
.half  of  a  double  cable  TV  system  and  the  other  half  is  used  for 
control  purposes,  offers  some  potential  for  the  future,  however. 


/ 

light  of  the  consumer's  needs.    It  is' defined  as  the  advertiser  sees 
it,  not  as  the  consimier  sees  it.    Yet,  it  is  the  consumer's  view  that 
governs  what  happens  in  the  marketplace. 

Reliability  is  a  problem,    k  reliable  measure  is  one  that  gives 
consistent  results  on . repeated'  applications .    Assessing  the  serious- 
ness of  the  reliability  problem  is  not  easy  because  replication- of- "  • 
studies  is  not  a  general  practice  by  advertisers.-  Dr.  Light  concludes 
from  examining  the  results  of  633  .tests  of  television  commercials 
"using  the  more  popular  techniques,"  that  there  is  "quite  a  large 
amount  of  unreliability .. .that  about  50  percent  of  the  time  a  test  - 
result  is  likely  to  be  inconclusive  in  telling  us  whether  a  coiTimercial 

is  a  good  one  or  a  poor  one  "  (14^+7).    On  the  other  hand,  Achenbaum 

showed  that  attitude  measures  are  substantially  reliable  (T650-1) . 

In  summary,  recall  data  is  the  only  generSly" ayailSl^^ 
tion  that  is  really  useful  and  accurate  for  guiding  the  brand  manager 
in  selecting  advertising  content.    But,  as  a  guide  and  a  criterion, 
recall  is  jjiappropriate  to  his  needs.    It  is  inappropriate  because 
it  does  not  relate  to  the  objective  by  which  he  is  evaluated;  namely, 

brand  share,  •  In  directing  the  message,  data lavail able  on  media  are 

:    ■    *s  .  ■ 

demographic.    The  evidence  is  that  these  demographic  characteristics 

.  /  .  '  ''■  . 

seldom  relate  to  th"fe  consumers'  brand  choice  processes  and,  therefore, 

are  inappi^opriate  guides  to  action. 

In  this  circumstance,' we  migjit  well  ask:  ''Since  the  research  ■ 

information  is  o£  such  limit     usefulness,  why  are  any  funds  devoted 

to  it?"    The  answer  is  that  such  research  probably  serves  an  'important 
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27  • 
socldloglcal  function.       Where  uncertainty  is  so  great,  it  may  be 

that  the  presence  of  research  creates  an  aura  of  certainty  which, 
while  somewhat  mythical,  enables^ the  representatives  of  the  various 
parties^ --  advertiser,  agency,  and  medium       to  work  together  with 
reasonable  levels  of  tension.  .  v 

Perhaps  our  evaluation  of  the  contribution  of  market  research 
has  been  too  harsh.    No  doubt  it  is  better  than  no  information  at  all. 
And,  combined  with  managerial  judgment,  it  probably  produces  somewhat 
better  decisions  that  would^  be  made.    Industry  itself  realizes 

however,  that  marketing  research  still  has  .a  long  way  to  go.  Maneloveg 
pointed  out  that  ' 

We  know  about  media  circulation,  we  know  about  media  audience, 
we  Imow  about  message  audience. . .but  we  hrve  not  gotten  much 
beyond  that.    And  we  still  do  not  know  how  to  measure  percep- 
tion nor  the  direct  relation  to  sales  (Maneloveg  TM-76) . 

Other  industry  spokesmen  expressed  similar  views,  including  Overholser, 
who  stated  that  "we  are,  perhaps  to  our  disadvantage, .. .pretty  short 
on  generalizations"  (Overholser  T297-A) . 

Where  does  this  leave  us  from  a  public-policy  perspective? 
As  we  have  seen,  the  Commissioners  did  not  learn  from  the  hearings 
what  they  had  hoped  to  learn:  what  kinds  of  ads  have  what  kinds  of  ' 
effects  on  purchasing  behavior.    They  did  learn,  contrary  to  what 
they  thought,  that  advertisers  do  not  typically  know  how  to  reach  a 
given,  specialized,  relevant  audience  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
We  are  convinced  that  had  they  known  the  answers,  industry  would  have 

27 

A.  J.  Kover,  "Marketing  Research  and  Two  Kinds  of  Legitimacy,"  The 
American  Sociologist.  Vol.  6  (1971)   (supplementary  issue),  pp.  69-72. 
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„;  provided  them.    Since  they  could  not »  we  conclude  that  the  development 

■  of  an  understanding  of  the  effects  of  advertising  on  consumer  behavior 
cannot  result  from  a  wholesale  borrowing  of  industry's  knowledge. 
While  much  of  the"  research  they , have  assembled  can  be  useful, ^ the 
demands  of  public  policy  will  require  a  more  specific  and  a  more  compre-. 
hensive  approach  than  any  which  currently  exists „    In  Chapter  Four, 

we  will  amplify  these  needs,  and  attempt  the  development  of  a  sui tables 
comprehensive  framework.  ' 

.     Some  Specific  Issues  in  Advertising  Research 
/    Motivation  Research  v  ' 

There  are  a  number  of  issues  meriting  brief  discussion  in  their 
own  right.    They  often  appear  elsewhere  in the  report,  but  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  discussion?  An  example  is  the  topic  of  motivation 
research.    Throughout  the  book  we  have  been  discussing  consumer  motives, 
and  sin  11  continue  to  do  so.    We  have  not,  however,  dealt  explicitly 

■  with  the  subject  of  motivation  research. 

Marketing,  along  with  many  other  newly -developed  or  evolving 
:    disciplines,  experiences  periods  of  intense  interest  in  particulai 
techniques  or  methods.    In  the  1950' s,  one  such  novelty  was  motivation 
research;  and,  the  intense  interest  and  attendant  publicity  played  no^ 
small  part  in  creating  the  folk  myth  of  managerial  infallibility  in 
divining  the  consumer's  psyche,  as  exemplified  in  such  books  as 
The  Hidden  Persuaders. Unfortunately,  the  results  of  this 


<d^\ance  Packard,  The  Hidden  Persuaders.  (New  York:  David  McKay  and 
E^C  Company,  1957). 
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over-reaction  are  still  with  us  today.    We  say  unfortunately  because 
we  .feel  that  beliefs  in  the  omniscience  of  marketing  by  nonmarketers 
(and,  frequently  among  this  group,  consumerists)  have  been  one  factor 
inhibiting  a  useful  and  productive  dialogue  between  consumer  and  producer - 
Yet J  as  the  hearings  indicated,  the  advertising  industry  is  far  from 
omniscient.    While  they  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge, 
the  sum  total  certainly  does  not  equate  with  ominiscience,  let  alone 
omnipotence/   Today,  motivation  research  has  tal<en  its  place  along  with 
the  many  other  techniques  whioh  marketers  employ  in  the  attejnpt  to 
avoid  making  wrong  decisions.    Yet,  as  was  so  frequently  pointed  out, 
wrong  decisions  are  still  made  (Kendall  T130) . 

Having  dealt  v;ith  the  myth,  let  us  explore  the  reality.  Motiva- 
tion research  is  a  term  used  to  describe  a  variety  of  approaches  utilized 
to  try  to  determine  the  true  motives  of  the  consumer.    The  underlying 
rationale  is  that  when  you  ask  a  person  the  reason  why  he  does  some- 
thing, he  will--for  various  reasons^-be  unwilling  or  unable  to  articulate' 
the  true  reasons  or  motives.    Dr.  Dichter  gave  the  example  of  asking 
Ford,  Chevrolet,  and  Cadillac  buyers  why  they  bought  their  cars.  They 
all  Cjlaimed  to  have  bought  for  economy  reasons  —  plausible,  perhaps, 
for  Ford  and  Chevrolet,  but  questionable  for  Cadillacs!  (T1804) .  Thus, 
the  bag  of  tools  of  the  motivation  researcher  includes  various  forms 
of  indirect  questioning,  projective  tests,  undirected  individual  or 
.group  interviews,  and  psycho-dramas    (or  role -playing) . 

Dr.  Ernest  Dichter,  the  pioneer  of  motivation  research^  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  his  knowledge  and.  experience  as  applied  to  the 
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problem  of  communication  in  advertising  (T1800-T1820) .    In  his  opinion, 
the  effectiveness  of  advertising  communication  could  be  .enhance'd'^By^ 

participation,  ego  involvement,  concern  with  nonverbal  aspects  of 

r 

communication,  condensation,  creative  convincing,  use  of  a  triggering 
mechanism,  mood,  irreducibility  of  copy  claims,  and  mental  rehearsal 
of  the  purchase  (T1801-T1817)  .    In  each  case,  exajnples  were  used -to^ 
illustrate  the  factor. 

In  the  total  range  of  marketing  and  advertising  activity, 
motivation  research  is  generally  used  at  a  fairly  fundamental  level* 
Some  researchers  might  argue  that  a  wide  variety  of  motives  are 
accessible  by  direct  questioning  techniques;  however,  few  would  disagree 
with  the  notion  that  in  certain  product  categories,  respondent  defensive- 
ness  or  sensitivity  precludes  direct  questioning.    Here,  the  indirect 
techniqueis  of  motivation,  research  are  particularly  salient.    Of  necessity, 
however,-  these  tecliniques  are  somewhat  labor-intensive.    Thus,  small 
samples  are  generally  used,  with  the  results  tending  to  be  qiaalitative 
rather  than  quantitative.    The  primary  purpose  of  these  indirect 
techniques  is  to  generate  insight  into  motives  for  purchase  (or  no- 
purchase)  .    The  results  can  be  used  directly  to  provide  insight  for 
creative  personnel,  and  often  form  the  basis  for  subsequent  research 
using  more  structured  techniques  and  more  data -intensive  methodology. 

We  have  discussed  an  historical  view  of  motivation  research^ 
■  briefly  described  the  views  of  its  leading  practitioner,  and  attempted  - 
to  place  its  uses  and  limitations  in  perspective.    It  is  our  judgment 
that  the  issues  raised  by  motivation  research  are  not  relevant  to  our 
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purpose  here.    Motivation  research  possesses  no  special  proclivity  for 
unconsciously  or  unfairly  "influencing  the  consumer;  it  is  merely  another 
tool  of  research.,  no  less  fallible,  and  possibly  more  fallible  than 
other  methods.    Much  of  the  apprehension  over  the  use  of  motivation 
research  may  be  attributed  to  misconceptions  about  its  efficacy  and 
pervasiveness.  .  * 

Repetition 

The  subject  of  repetition  was  one  which  generated  a-  good  deal  of 
interest  (Dennison  T500,  T913;  Morrison  T1211;  Dixon  T1223) .  However, 
the  distinctions  between  repetition,  frequency,  and  gross*  expenditures 
on  advertising  a  brand  were  not  always  carefully  drawn.    For  our  purpose 
we  shall  define  repetition  as  exposure  or  noting  of  the  same  insertion 

of  an  advertising  message  by  the  same  audience  of  an  advertising 

29  ^  i 

vehicle.       Frequency  refers  to  the  mean"  number  of  exposures  over  the 

30 

net  unduplicated  audience  for  the  duration  of  a  campaign.       The  distinc 
tion  between  the  concepts  should  be  clarified  by  reference  to  Table^  8. 
Consider  an  advertising  campaign  consisting  of  one  advertisement  and 
two  insertions.    If  the  audience  exposed  to  the  first  insertion  is  100 
persons,  shown' as  A^,  this  is  also  the  net  unduplicated  audieno^^.  ^-Each 
was  exposed  to  the  advertisement  once.    The  second  time  the  ad  is 
inserted,  however,  the  number  of  people  exposed  is  110,  shown  as 
Of  A2,  80  were  also  members  of  A^  (i.e. ,  were  exposed  to  the  first 

^^D.  B.  Lucas  and  S.       Britt.  Measuring  Advertising  Effectiveness 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1963),  p-  2m-. 

^°Ibid.,  p.  203. 


Table  q 
Repetition  and  Frecmency 
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insertion) ,  and  30  were  being  exposed  to  the  ad  for  the  first  time, 
since  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  first  insertion. 

The  net  unduplicated  audience  is  equal  to  the  total  of  the  20 
persons  in      who  .wera  exposed  to  the  first  insertion  only,  the  80 
persons  who  were  exposed  to  both  insertions  (written  as  A-j^O  A2) ,  and 
the  30  persons  in  A2  who  were  axposed  only  to  the  second  insertion. 
Therefore,  the  net  unduplicated  audience  (writHren  as  Aj_lI  A2) 
persons.    By  our  definition,  the  only  persons  subject  to  repetition  were 
the  80  persons  who  were  exposed  to  both  insertions.    The  frsejuency, 
however,  is  a  weighted  mean  divided  by  the  net  unduplicated  audience. 
Each  member  of  the  audience  is  weighted  by  the  number  of  tines  he  was 
exposed.  .Thus, 

f3Q  +  201  1  -t-  rSOl  2 
Frequency    =  i^q 

s  210 

130  > 

^  1-61 

Therefore,  because  no  two  audiences  of  a  given  vehicle  are  identical, 
the  f requp-ncy  will  be  less  than  the  number  of  insertions . 

For  our  "purposes,  repetition  and  frequency  are  close  surrogates, 
although  our  simplified'  example  used  only  a  single  advertisement  and 
two  insertions.    Gross  expenditures  on  advertising,  however,  are  quite 
different..   They  are  the  total  amount  spent  on  advertising  a  brar.d  in 
a  defined  period  of  time  and,  as  such,  are  clearly  a  surrogate  for  the 
volume  of  advertisin;g  for  a  particular  brand.    Let  us  proceed,  however, 
to  examine  the  theory  and  practice  of  repetition  in  advertising. 


In  his  disc^  petition  in  advertising,  Pi>of»  Morrison 

referred  to  worl<  nr  ^xj.<^il)  ,  suggesting  that  mer^  exposure  of  the 

'  31 

individual  to  a  stimulus  enhances  his  attitude  toward  it.  Zajonc 
presents  a  variety  of  interesting  evidence  to  support  his  hypothesis.  ; 
But,  although  the  v?ork  is  suggestive  of  further  interesting  research,  we 
believe  it  is  not  as  relevant  to  the  advertising  problem  as  some  more 

;  32  ■ 

recent  work,  which  we  jshall  discuss  next.     In  addition,  as  Maddi  ar.d 
Jakobovits      point  out,  althougli  Zajonc '  s  article  represents  a  challenging 
viewpoint,  it  fails  to  deal  adequately  with  a  variety  of  conflicting 
findings;  thus,  at  best,  this  article  would  represent  only  partial 
explanation. 

Although  it  was  not  featured  in  the  hearings,  we  are  fortunate 
that  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  Educational 
Foundation  has  sponsored  a  large  study  on  the  effects  of  repetition. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  appropriate  research  for  our  purposes.  This 
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Robert  B .  Za j one ,  "Attitudinal  Effects  of  Mere  Exposure , Journal  of 
.    Personality  and  Social  Psychology  Monocrraph  Supplement,  Vol.  9,  No.  2^ 
Part  2,  June  1968,  pp.  1-27. 

Salvatore  R.  Maddi,  "Meaning,  Novelty,  and  Effect:  Comments  on 

Zaj one's  Paper,''  Journal  of  Personality  and  Social  Psychology  Monograph 

Supplement,  Vol.  9,  No.  2,  Part  2,  June*  1968,  pp.  28^29. 

.^^Leon  A.  Jal<:obovits,  ''Effects  of  Mere  Exposure:  A  Comment,"  Journal  of 
Personality  and  Social  Psychology  Monograph  Supplement,  Vol.  9,  No.  2, 
June  1968,  pp.  30-32. 

•DM 

^The  following  reports  on  this  work  were  published  prior  to  the  hearings, 
M-  L,  Ray  aaid  A.  G.  Sawyer,  "Repetition  in  Media  Models:  A  Laboratory 
Teolinicrue,"  Journal  oil:  Marketing  Research,  Vol.  11,  No.  1  (February, 
1971),  pp.  lLf-20. 

and  E.  C.  Strong,  "Frequency  Effects  Revisited," 


Journal  of  Advertising  Research,  Vol.  11,  No.  1  (February  1971), 
pp.  lU-20.  ^ 
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work  was  . sununarized  in  a  recent  article,      from  which  the  following 
generalizations  are  drawn. 

Based  on  laboratory  and  fiold  studies,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  effect  of  x^epetition  varied  depending  upon: 
(i)     The  criterion  measure  employed. 

Recall,  brand  mention,  beliefs,  attitudes,  purchase  intention",  . 
and  coupon  redemptions  were  all  used  as  measures  of  effect. 

.  The  level,  shape,  and  slope  of  the  repetition. . .varied  so  that 
the  measures. . .lower  on  the  response  hierarchy  (e .g. ,  recall , 
mention)  were  affected  more  than  "higher"  measures  (such  as 
attitude,  intention  and  coupon  action) .     Depending  on  the 

.  measure,  the  shape  of  the  repetition  function  was  linear, 
negative  exponential  or  S -shaped.     In* some  cases  the  functions 
were  flat  or  even  negative.  , 

.(ii)  Segments. 

Brand  and  product  usage  were  important  determinants  of  the  effect 

of  repetition  in  one  study,  depending  upon  whether  consumers  were  users 

37 

of  the  test  brand,  the  competitive  brand,  both  brands,  or  neither.    ;  ' 

(iii)     Product  type. 

Repetition  of  ads  for  nine  convenience  goods  showed  a  "sharp 

linear  curve"      for  recall,  a  gentler  curve  for  intention.     In  contrast, 

the  recall  repetition  function  for  nine  shopping  goods  "flattened 
•  39 

after  four  exposures,"      while  the  intention  function  was  almost  flat. 

Advertisements  for  well-known  brands  produced  "higher  and  sharper 
curves"      than  did  advertisements  for  less  well-known  brands. 


M.  L.  Ray  and  A.G.  Sawyer,  "Behavioral  Measurement  for  Marketing  Models: 
Estimating  the  Effects  of  Advertising  Repetition  for  Media  Planning," 
Management  Science.  Vol.  18,  No.  4,  Part  II  (December  1971),  pp.  P-73  - 
P-89. 

36ibid. ,  p.  P-75. 

^^Ibid. 


3 8 Ibid. 
39 

E£  ^°Ibid. 


O  ^^Ibid. 
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Further  differences  in  repetition  functions  were  found  by  ad 
format,  type  of  illustration,  use  of  color,  scheduling,  one-sided  vs. 
comparative  appeals,  and  consideration  of  competitive  advertising. 

\«nT  v.  «       ■'  2  implications  of  this  work  for  our  purposes?  While 
it  is  cleai..>.y  v.i'ong  to  suppose  that  nothing  is  l<nown  about  the  effects 
of  repetition,  these  findings  suggest,  as  Maneloveg  implied  (T500-5Q1) ,. 
that  the,  effects  of  r^jpetition  are  highly  situation-specific.  Sweeping 
generalizations,  such  as  those  suggested  by  the  Zajonc  thesis,  are  both 
inappropriate  and  dangerous  if  applied  to  advertising.     The  desirability 
of  large  total  expenditures  on  advertising  a  .particular  brand  may  be 
debated  on  legal,  moral,  aesthetic,  or  eoonomic  grounds.  However, 
wherever  inferences  are  made  or  allegatioris  tendered  about, the  effects 
of  repetition  per  se,  recourse  to  empirical  research  seems  tlie  only 
admissible  means  of  determining  the  merits  of  the  proposition. 

■  Summary 

At  the  outset  of  this  chapter,  we  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
Chapter  Three  was  to  exajnine  management's  objectives,  and  their 
supporting  data  in  making  advertising  decisions .    As  we  found,  the 

:  objectives  of  market  share,  profit,  and  growth  are  not  operational  in 
making  advertising  decisions  in  our  current  state  of  knowledge .    As  a 

.  consequence,  these  objectives  often  become  depreciated  to  ad  recall. 
This  depreciation  is  encouraged  by  the  specialization  in  the  industry. 
Thus,  the  creators  of  advertising  in  the  agencies  come  to  be  evaluated 


^^Ibid.,  pp.  P-76  -  P-77. 
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by  these  criteria,  and  so  make  their  decisions  in  terms  of  them  instead; 
of  in  terms  of  market  share >  profit,  and  growth. 

Growing  awareness  of  this  fractionation  of  the  total  advertising 
decision  process,  and  the  handicaps  it  places  on  rational  decision, 

^:  ■        ly  been  one  of  the  gauses  of  the  shift  we  have  observed  in 
the  past  few  years  of  market  reseai jh  from  the  agency  to  the  advertiser. 
Fewer  and  fewer  of  the  agencies  appear  to  be  maintaining  sizable 
research  departments.    This  trend  was  quite  marked  in  the  middle  and  late 
.1960's.    True,  as  Overholser  pointed  out  in  the  hearings  (T293) ,  the 
advertiser  probably  contracts  out  to  market  research  firms  about  70 
to  80  percent  of  the  market  research.    Much  of  this,  however^  is  field 
work  ^-  data  collection  —with  the  design  still  resting  in  the  hands 
of  the  brand  manager  and,  more  specifically,  with  his  market  research 
analyst. 

This  chapter,  we  hope,  will  dispel  the  common  notion  that  modem 
marketing  tools  enable  the  advertising  industry  to  pinpoint  the  psycho- 
logical vulnerabilities  of  the  consumer  and,  thus,  render  him  more  or 
less  helpless.    Some  of  the  comments  in  the  hearings  smacked  of  this 
view.    For  exajnple.  Dr.  Condry  stated,  "I  suppose  they  (advertisers) 
have  got  some  model  to  be  able  to  get  into  the  child's  subconscious" 
(1326).    In  view  of  his  deep  concern  about  the  young  child-parent 
relationship,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Condry  might  believe  this, 
when  he  could  quote  the  following  statement,  from  Broadcasting,  by  the 
vice  president  of  a  well-known  agency:  "We  can  shape  our  future 
marketing  programs  on  what  appeals  directly  to  the  child,  not  to  the 
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evidence  that  it  is  an  ijafltience.     It  would  be  hard  (for)  me  to  believe 


that  diserijninatiJig  businessmen  are  investing  large  amounts  of  money  as' 


in  19573  is  an  extreme  example  of  this,  point  of  view,  as  in  his  introduc- 
tory paragraphs:  * 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  explore  a  strange  and  ra:ther 
exotic  new  area  of  American  life.     It  is  about  the  large-scale 
efforts  being  made 5  often  with  impressive  success,  to  channel 
our  unthinking  habits,  our  purchasing  decisions,  and  our 
thought  processes  by  the  use  of  insights  gleaned  from  psychiatry 
and  the  social  sciences.    TypiGallyj  these  efforts  take  place 
•  beneath  our  level  of  awareness;  so  that  the  appeals  which  move 
us  are  often,  in  a  sense,  ^^hldden.^'    The  result  is  that  many 
of  us  are  being  influenced  and  manipulated ,  far  more  than  we 
realize,  in  the  patterns  of  our  everyday  lives . 

Some  of  the  manipulating  being  attempted  is  simply 
amusing.     Some  of  it  is  disquieting ^  particularly  when  viewed 
as  a  portent  of  what  may  be  ahead  on  a  more  intensive  and 
effective  scale  for  us  all-    Gooperative  scientists  have  come 
along  providentially  to  furnish  some  awesome  tools « 

The  efforts  of  the  persuaders  to  probe  our  everyday 
habits  for  hidden  meanings  are  often  interesting  purely  for 
the  flashes  of  revelation  they  offer  us  of  ourselves.    We  are 
frequently  revealed,  in  their  findings,  as  comical  actors  in 
a  genial  if  twitchy  Thurberian.  world.     The  findings  of  the 
depth  probers  provide  startling  explanations  for  many  of  our 
daily  habits  and  perversities*     It  seems  that  our  subconscious 
can  be  pretty  wild  and  unruly.  •  , 

What  the  probers  are  looking  for,  of  course,  are  the  why's 
of  our  behavior,  so  they  can  more  effectively  manipulate  our 
habits  and  choices  in  their  favor* 


'Vance  Packard,  og..  ext. 


an-'ineff ective  influence* (T1287 -3) - 

Vance  Packard's  influential  book  The  Hidden  Persuaders,  appearing 


The  sources  of  these  misbeliefs  are  not  clear.    Perhaps  they  are  fed 
by  the  traditional  latent  fear  of  propaganda.    This  fear  of  propaganda, 
which  surf aced  prior  to  World  War  II,  led  to  a  spate  of  literature  and 
the  founding  of  the  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis  to  examine  the 
dangers.         Certainly,  we  conclude  that  these  misbeliefs  would 
scarcely  have  arisen  from  systematic  and  valid  observation  of  industry 
practice.    Had  such  a  body'  of  knowledge  been  available,  the  hearings 
would  have  been  Unnecessary  . 


Brown,  Words  and  Things  {New  York:  Free  Press,  1958)  ^  p.  301. 


'  C1IA.PTER  FOUR 

MODELS  OF  COMMUNICATION  IN  MDVERTISING 

Judgments  about  advertising  inevitably  reflect  some  beliefs 
about  the  consumer.     These  beliefs  can  be  acquired   .^ni^:  is  legally  lr>om 
others,  or  from  education,  experience,  reading,  etc.     Rarely,  however, 
does  the  depth  of  understanding  of  the  consumer  play  more  than  a  minor 
role  in  popular  jud^iehts  about 'Advertising.    But  ,  for  those  who  have 
thought  much  about  their  judgments,  their  beliefs  about  'the  consun^er  • 
can  be  ver§  detailed  and  complex.     In  many  cases,  however,  these  beliefs 
are  implicit,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  consciously  articulated 
Veatly  impedes  useful  discussion  of  subtle  issues-a  situation  which 
characterized  the  advertising  hearings . 

A  major  purpose  of  this  chc.pter  is  to  examine  these,  beliefs . 
They-  are,  of  course,,  models  of  advertising  communication.    They  vary 
in  sophistication  and  explicitnes s ,  but  all  represent  views  on  how 
.  advertising  works,-     In  describing  these  models,  we  shall  limit  ourselves 

(for  the  misJ  part)  to  the  hearings  testimony.    While  models  of  adver- 
■  tising  communication  are  legion,  the  hearings  gave  a  reasonably 
representative  perspective.    We  shall  also  compare  and  contrast  these 
models,  attempting  to  isolate  their  differences  and  shdrtoomings  from 
the  perspective  of  public  policy.    With  this  background,  we  shall 
develop  a  more  comprehensive  and  explicit  model  which  is  generally 
consistent  with  current  scientific  knowledge.    This  more  comprehensive 
•model  can  substantially  illuminate  some  of  the  issues  which  might  . 


otherwise  remain  implicit.    It  will  also  serve  as  one,  general, 
integrating  theme  for  subsequent  discussion  throughout  the  book.  In 
addition,  as  we  pointed  out  in  Chapter  Three,  the  lack  of  a  widely 
shared  vocabulary  and  frame  of  vefeve::^...    1u     a^-^istly  impeded  discussions 
of ^advertising  and  its  effects.    The  model  we  present  should  mitigate 
this  problem. 

Models  of  advertising:    A  Comparative  Analysis 

The  people  who  garticipated  in  the  hearings  think  a  great  deal 
a&Dut  consumers.    Consequently ^  we  would  expect  them  to  have  rather 
well -developed  models.;    The  advertising  industry ,  however,  tends  to 
specialization  of  labon^  as  described  in  Chapter  Two.  Practitioners 
are  busy  people  —  largely  acticm-orfented       who  do  not  have  the  :time  , 
to  articulate  iSaeSar  absixactiQiis,  their  models 'of  reality.    As  a  result 
<rf  the  division  of  labi]sr  and  the  action-orientation,  the  industry 
development  of  .large  oemprehensiive  itodels  is  practically  non-existent, 
^noe  industry  .represesairatives  generally  deal  with  only  part  of  the 
^xsQnsumer,  they  generaMy  develop;  "partiaDL"  models.    However ,  the  hearing 
.   fiata  did  contain  some  iMjre  ine^Insive^ models  (e.g.  Dillon  T316-321)  , 
rBnd  these  we  shall  deal  with  first.  iAs  we  discuss  the  models  ^  we  shall 
attend  to  relate  thent  to  the  variables  and  constructs  to  which  we 
have  referred  in  previoons  chapters,  and  which  will,  subsequently ,  be 
used  in  the  comprehensd^e  model  we  siiall  present  in  the  latter  part 
o£  tSfiis  chapter* 

Mr.  Thomas  Dillon,  President  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne, 
O  Ibc-.  ^  traced  hx§  yiew  oS Ithe  anatomy  ef  a  consumer  purchase  decision 
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in  some  detail.    This  probably  represents  the  most  comprehensive  of 
the  models  presented  bv  industry  spokesmen  (Dillon  T316-321) .  The 
first  stage  of  the  process  is  that  the  consumer  knows  that  the  product 
class  in  question  exists  (T316) .    Second,  the  consumer  must  be  able  to 
"call  to  mind  by  some  process  what  range  of  alternatives  there  are" 
(T316)  .    This  range  of  choice  altema'tives  xs>  of  course,  "the  evoked 
set  we.  discussed  in  Chapter  Two  (p.  27).    Next^  the  consumer  must  have 
some  method  of  identifying  choice  alternatives ,  via  the  brand  name  or  f 
some  other  identifying  characteristic.    This  is  the  denotative  component 
of  the  brand  concept,  which  we  label  brand  comprehension.    We  shall 
elaborate  on  this  construct  later  in  the  chapter.    According  to  Dillon, 
the  consumer  must  also  have  a  concept  of  what  differing  satisfactions 
these  alternatives  offer,  and  an  evaluation  of  eaich  alternative  in 
these  terms  (T317) .    These  perceived  satisfactions  are  the  connotative 
(or  attitudinal)  dimensions  of  the  brand  concept,  and  are  central  to 
much  of  the  remainder  of  the  report*    Finally,  the  consumer  must  be 
able  to  use  these  evaluations  to  reach  a  preference  and  choose  one 
alternative  (T317) . 

Di3.1on'went  on  to  elaborate  this  simple  decision  process,  using 
the  example  of  choice  of  a  restaurant  (T317-321,  W12-19) •    While  the 
model  he  described  is  far  from  complete,  it  contained  a  number  of  the 
constructs  which  are  key  to  understanding  consumer  brand  choice. 

Mx^.  Light,  Vice  President  of  BBDSD,  presented  a  verbal  model 
which  was  linlced  more  closely  to  advertising  (Light  T4-35-M-36)  *  The 
model  he  described  was  of  the  hierarchy -of -effects  type,  discussed  in 


Chapter  Three  and  Appendix  Two.  which  suggests  that  consumers-  move 
through  a  sequence  of  stages  (Light  W3) ;  but,  as  he  pointed  out, 
"researchers  do  differ  as  to  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the  stages 
in  the  model  (Light  W3)  . .  'In  Mr.  Light"' s  model,  the  advertising  stimulus 
(one  of  many  "impinging  on  the  consumer"  [Light  wsj ) ,  should  first  lead 
to  brand  awareness;  in  other  words,  get  the  brand  name  "into  the 'con-  ' 
sumer's  mind"  (Light.  T435) .    It  must  then  communicate  some  benefit 
associated  with  that  brand  name,  which  must,  in  turn,  then  lead  to 
attitude  change.    As  we  had  previously  noted  (Chapter  Tliree)  ,  this  change 
is  hard  to  measure  (Light  11^35)  .    If  the  attitude  changes,  the  consumer 
may  try  the  product.    "If,  and  only  if,  the  product  lives  up  to  the 
advertisement,  delivers  the  benefit  that  the  consumer  perceived  .  .  . 
in  the  first  place,  then  and  only  then  will  that  consumer  be  satisfied 
and  repurchase.-   I  will  tell  you,  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  this 
satisf action,  the  key,  the  major  attitude  change  towards  brands  occurs 
after  trial  of  the  product,  not  previousvto  trial  due  to  the  advertising" 
(Light  TL^3 6).    Thus,  Mr.  Light  has  introduced  an  additional  construct 
into  our  emerging  system       the  idea  of -^ost-purGhase  satisfaction, 
the  importance  of  which  was  suggested  by  Achenbaum  (W79)  . 

Other  industry  spokesmen  also  presented  more  or  less  explicit 
models  of  the  consumer.    In  many  cases,  however,  these  models  were 
partial  or  incomplete,  reflecting  the  spokesman's  speciaiization. 

A  specialist  in  developing  the  musical  portion  of  tile  message  focused 
mainly  on  getting  attention.    He  agreed  that  music  ought  to  serve  other 

functions,  such  as  to  support  memory,  but  its  primary  purpose  to  him  was 
J  ■  ■  .  ■       '     "  .  ^ 

to^  secure  that:: necessary,  but  not  sufficient,  condition  of  attention 

ERjC_Cg<^Qj-  T538).    A  retailer  gave  advertising  the  complex  roie  Of  selling 
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the  product.    This  included  simultaneously  conveying  informatioi-x  about 
the  store,  such  as  opening  hours;  whether  telephoning  a  mail  order  is 
possible;  if  delivery,  installation,  and  service  are  available  as  part 
of  the  price  paid;  what  the  credit  terms  are;  and  whether  parking 
facilities  are  available  (Perlmutter  T172) ,    An  agency  president 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  limitations  of  mass  communication  strongly  • 
shaped  the  role  of  advertising  in  the  consumer  decision  process  (0' Toole 
T939)  .    An  agency  market  research  director  also  briefly  described  his 
view  of  the  consumer  decision  process  (Overholser  (T281+)  ,  while  the 
president  of  a  maitet  research  firm  saw  the  consumer  decision  process  as 
one  of  becoming  aware,  developing  a  tentative  preference  from  knowledge 
of  product  advantages ,  and  .firiMy  buying  (Hardin  T5GG)  ,    An  expert 
in  preparing  television  commercials,  reflecting  his  more  narrow 
specialization,  believed  that  "staridup"  commercials  and  product 
demonstrations  were  the  most  effective  in  influencing  the  consumer 

(Case  TllOl-1102)  . 

Differences  between  industry  models  and  those  of  other  spokesman 
also  reflect  the  proponent's  special  interests.    Bauer  and  Greyser 
developed  this  thesis  at  some  length,"^  arguing  that  dialogue  has  been 

impeded  because 

Defenders  and  critics  of  our  marketing  practices  (use)  a 
common  vocabulary  (masking)  quite  contrasting  nodels  of 
•  the  marketing  process  (Bauer  T921) . 

Greyser  described  the  pro-business  model  as  a  service  model  "that 
portrays  as  successful  marketers  only  those  who  serve  consumers  best 


Raymond  A.  Bauer  and  Stephen  A.  Greyser,  "The  Dialogue ^That  Never 
Happens,"  Harvard  Business  Review  (January -February,  1969)  ,  pp.  Idd-Ldis 
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and  that  predicts  failure  for  those  who  do,  not  so  serve"  (Greyser  T64-65)  • 
ThiB  critics '  model  is  the  manipulative  model  that  "portrays  marketing's 
role  as  basically  that  of  persuading,  euchring  and  seducing  less -than- 
willing  customers  to  buy.    Consumers  are  seen  as  pawns  struggling  in  an 
unequial  battle  against  their  adversaries  the  marketers,  who  use  adver- 
tising as  an  important  and  powerful  one-sided  weapon"  (Greyser  T65) . 
The  third  model  Greyser  described  as  transactional  —  a  model  derived 
from  communications  research  that  views  the  marketplace  relationship 
"in  more  of  a  give-and-take  fashion;  consiamers  trade  time  and  attention \ 
to  advertising  for  the  information  and  entertainment  in  the  ads; 
consumers  trade  money  for  products  that  provide  them  with  functional 
and,/or  psychological'  satisfactions  •    The  transactional  model  posits  a 
somewhat  sophisticated  consumer,  at  least  in  terms  of  his  or  her  own 
buying  criteria"  (Greyser  T65) .    This  last  model  is  obviously  closer 

to  the  view  that  we  have  been  developing  in  this  chapter.,  tlioU]^  none  - 

of  the  models  was  spelled  out  as  explicitly  as  might  have  been 
describable.    In  addition,  by  seeking  to  highlight  the  differences 
between  "business"  and  "critics,"  Bauer  and  Greyser,  unfortunately, 
found  themselves  in  the  crossfire,  with  spokesmen  for  industry  and 
consumers  suggesting  their  view  was  "simplistic"  (Wame  T9H2;  Matthews 
T955)  . 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  model  presentpjd  in  the  hearings 

was  that  of  Professor  James  Engel  (T858-915) .    Using  a  slide  presentation 

2 

he  describes  his  comprehensive  model,    focusing  on  constructs  of 

2  '       ,  '  ■ 

For  more  detail,  see  James  F.  Engel,  David       Kollat  and  Roger  D. 

Blackv^ell,  Consumer  Behavior  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston, 

1968)  . 
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memory,  evaluative  criteria  and  attitudes,  and  the  relationship  to 
intention  and  behavior  (Engel  T861-86i^)  .    Prom  this  point,  he  elaborated 
on  the  role  of  information  in  search  processes  and  problem-solving  (T865 
867) .    Because  so  many  elements  in  this  model  are  similar  to  the 
comprehensive  model  V7e  shall  present,  we  shall  not  develop  the  descrip- 
tion further  at  this  point.    However,  we  should  point  out  that  compre- 
hensive models  of  the  type  developed  by  Engel  and  his  co-workers  are 
among  the  most  important,,  if  not  the  most  important,  of  developments 
in  consumer  behavior  research  over  the  last  decade. 

A  Model  for  Public  Policy:  Specification  of  Needs 

During  the  hearings,  it  was  evident  that  the  Commissioners  sought 
a  m.ore  comprehensive  model  than  that  us  e&'"  by -industry,  if  only  because 
their  criteria  of  goodness  arid  badness  were  much  more  complex.  The 
cpiestions  they  asl<ed  fregiiently  demanded  answers  that  existing  Industry 
research  could  not  supply  (T211,  T217 -18,  T306,  TQi^t,  1522).  Thus, 
their  needs  requix->e  a  much  more  explicit  description  of  the  consumer 
than  industry,  in  general,  has  developed  for  its  own  use. 

If  we  turn  to  the  state  of  industry  research,  the  results  are 

not  encouraging.    The  need  is  evident  (Light 'T 434.)  ,  but  as  has  been 

so. -.often  pointed  out,'   the  theory  ha«  been  lacking  (Overholser  T297-A)  . 

As  was  so  well  articulated  by  Engel 

...there  is  a  need  for  us  to  specify  the  variables  which  affect 
consumer  behavior,  not  only  to  specify  them,  but  to  specify 
the  lin]<ages- between  them  (Engel  T859-86Q)  . 

3  '    ^  ■ 

Homer    M.  Dalbey,  Irwin  Gross  and  Yoram  Wind,  Advertising  Measurement 
and  Decision  Making  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon  Inc.,  1958),  p.  3. 
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We  submit,  however,  that  the  needs  of  the  Conmission  are  different 
from  those  of  industry,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  need  for  a  comprehen- 
sive model,  but  also  in  the  Commission's  need  for  new  evaluative  criteria 
Let  us  deveiop  these  needs  in  more  detail. 

First,  a  model  for  public  policy  should  avoid  the  specialization 
inherent  in  some  of  the  industry  models.   Jt  should  be  general  and** 
comprehensive,  dealing  with  the  whole  process  of  decision -making.  In 
addition,  the  model  must  be  fairly  detailed.    The  questions  posed  by 
some  of  the  Commissioners ,  and  the  current  posture  of  public  policy, 
demand  a  level  of  specificity  beyond  that  of  the  indusl-ry  models.  The 
model  should  also  be  dis aggregative,  dealing  with  the  choice  process  of 
the  individual.    While  aggregative  models  may  often  be  sufficient  for 
industry  purposes,  public  policy  needs  require  an  individual  model. 
Aggregative  information  can  always  be  obtained  from  an  individual  model, 
but  the  reverse  is  not  true.    Wherever  possible,  the  model  should  be 
consistent  with  theory  and  empirical  evidence,  both  in  the  behavioral 
sciences  and  in  marketing  and  advertising  research.    Most  desirable, 
of  course,  would  be  a  comprehensive  model  that  was  itself  empirically 
tested.  : 

One  major  benefit  of  this  type  model  would  be  to  alleviate  the 
communications  problems  described  by  Bauer  and  Greyser.*^   We  certainly 
hope  that  the  model  we  shall  present  in  this  report  will  serve  this 
purpose.    However,  such  a  model  can  provide  more  than  a  common  vocabulary 

Bauer  and  Greys er,  op.  cit. 
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for  this  report  and  elsewhere;  it  can  also  serve  as  an  integrating 
device  to  coordinate  the  thinking  of  industry,  consumer  spokesmen,  and 
government •    Thus,  it  can  provide  a  means  for  integrating  research 
from  diverse  disciplines  and  origins,  including  the  research  done  on 
parts  of  the  communications  process.    In  addition,  the  model  should 
serve  as  a  po\«?erful  stimulus  to  research  useful  for  government,  industry, 
and  consumers.    Finally,  the-model  should  provide  a  framework  sugges- 
tive  of  public  policy  alternatives  and  relevant  in  its  evaluation. 
Let  us  turn  now  to  our  comprehensive  model. 


A  Comprehensive  Model 

The  model  we  shall  describe  has  evolved  from  "the  first  truly 

5 

integrative  model  of  buyer  motivation  and  behavior,''  as  proposed  by 
John*  Howard  in  1963.^    This  was  the  earliest  of  the  comprehensive 

models^'  which,  in  recent  years,  have  featured  heavily  in  consumer 

8  9 
behavior  research.      In  collaboration  with  Jagdish  Sheth,    it  was 

subsequently  refined;  but  the  version  we ;:present  here  is  a  further 


5 

David  T.  Kollat,  Roger  D.  Blackweil  and  James  F.  Engel,  eds..  Research 
In  Consumer  Behavior  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1970),  p.  M-, 

'6  ■ 

John  A •  Howard,  Marketing  Management  Analysis  and  Planning^  rev.  ed. 
(Homewood,  111.:  Richard  D.  Irwin,  1963),  Ch. 

^Philip  Kotler,  Mai^keting  Management:  Analysis  Planning  and  Control 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1972) ,  p.  123. 

i  ..     .    ■        '  ,  ■  '      •  '         '       '  , 

;        .      g   ■    ■  ■' 

Other  models  include  Engel' s,  reported  in  Engel,  Consumer  Behavior, 
op .  cit. ,  and  Francesco  Nicosia,  Consumer  Decision  Processes 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. :  Prentice -Hall  Inc* ,  196G) . 

ERIC    ^^'^  A.  Howard  and  Jagdish  N.  Sheth,  The  Theory  of  Buyer  Behavior 
™™     (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1959)  . 
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stage  in  development  and  refinement  of  the  model*    In  this  form,  we 

believe  it  can  satisfy  the  public  policy  needs  we  elaborated  in  the 

last  section.    It  is  also  one  of  the  few  comprehensive  individual  models 

10 

to  have  been  subjected  to  a  full-scale  empirical  test* 

In  beginning  the  exposition,  it  mi^t  be  useful  to  state  a  common, 
sijuplified  view  of  the  consumer,  wi1±i  respect  to  advertising.    In  this 
view,  adve3?tising  operates  by  associating,  in  the  consumer's  mind, 
his  various  needs  with  the  advertiser's  brand  name.    One  of  the  first 
limitations  of  this  simple  view  is  it  assumes  the  consumer  takes  into 
his  nervous  system  all  the  advertising  to  which  he  is  exposed.  We 
shall  discuss  this  assumption  first. 

Advertising  is  a  form  of  iiriput  into  the  human  nervous  system. 
Any  symbols  which  are  capable  of  serving  as  input  can  be  called 
^information."    In  this  way,  sucli  value -laden  terms  as  "persuasive" 
and  "informative"'  are  avoided.    In  this  view,  information  is  awareness 
of  some  event  in  the  environment.    It  is  value -neutral.    It  is  symbolic. 
We  can  speak  of  "(juantity"  of  information,  but  this  implies  no  Judgment 
as  to  how  the  consumer  is  affected.    Communication  occurs  when  the 
consumer's  sensory  receptors  come  Jj^o  contact  with  the  event;  thus, 
he  receives  knowledge  of  the  event.    The  minimum  information  communi- 
cated is  that  the  event  is  unimportant  and  can  be  ignored.,^  Alternatively , 

■^^See  John  U.  Farley  and  L.  Winston  Ring,  "An    Empirical  Test  of  the 
Howard-Sheth  Model  of  Buyer  Behavior,"  Journal  of  Marketing  Research 
(November,  197Q) ,  pp.  427-38,  and  Donald  R*  Lehmann,  John  U.  Farley 
and  John  A.  Howard,  "Testing  of  Buyer  Behavior  Models,"  Proceedings 
of  the  2nd  Annual  Conference >  Association  for  Consumer  Research,  1971. 
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the  knowledge  communicated  may  be  that  there  is  some  "thing"  out 
there'  —  an  event       v/hich  may  be  important,  but  is  not  at  all  under- 
stood.   This  suggests  that  m  ?re  information  is  needed  before  a  judgment 

can  be  made.  '  , 

One  reason  humans  have  survived  millions  o^  years,  and  have 
achieved  dominance  over  other  majnmals,  is  due  to  the  many  subtle  ways 
we  have  developed  for  dealing  with  information.    Think  of  your  own 
information-processing  capacit\'.    The  room  in  which  you  are  sitting 
contains  millions  of  symbols.    Look  in  any  direction,  aiid  focus  your 
attention  on  the  wall  or  an  object  of  furniture.    You  will  find  that 
its  texture,  shape,  and  content  provide  you  with  immense  information 
that  you  would  other^-jise  have  missed,    l^en  you  entered  the  room  and  . 
missed  this,  you  were  being  selective.    You  must  be  selective  in  order 
to  su3live.:  The  real  question  is:  "How  does  a  consumer  selectively 
take  in  awareness  of  these  events,  and  how  does  he  use  this  awareness?" 

In  this  question,  we  can  usefully  distinguish  bet-ween  information 
acquisition,  the  first  part;  and,  information  utilization,  -flie  second 
part  —  that  is,  how  he  uses  the  information  once  he  has  taken  it  in. 
Althouglvthis  order  will  strike  the  reader  as  "putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse,"  we  shall  first  consider  inforination  utilization. /  After 
all,  the  consumer  must  first  acquire  information  in  order  to  use  it. 
The'reasons  are  tavofold.    First,  for  practical  situations,  such  as 
talking  to  a  salesman,  acquisition  can  perhaps  be  ignored.    If  we 
assume  that  the  salesman  has  the  consujner's  attention,  the  consumer 
gill  take  in  nearly  everything  the  salesman  tells  him.    In  contrast. 
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advertising  may  easily  be  closed  out.    Second,  ho\}  information  is 
utilized  shapes  its  acquisition  so  stroiEgly  ±hat  the  acquisition  process 
ife  rather  meaningless,  unless  v7e  first  understand  how  information  is 
used.  ;  The  two  processes,  combined  make  up  the  complex  model. 

Information  Utilization 

"l-Jhy  does  tiie  consumer  buy?"  is  the  question  we  want  to  answer. 
This  is  a  very  complex  question  and  can  be  answered  on  a  number  of  levels 
When  Willie  Sutton,  the  nationally -known  bank  robber  of  several  decades 
ago,  was  asked  why  he  robbed  the  bank,  he  replied,  "That's  where  the 
money  is."    He  was  being  asked  the  question  at  one  level  —  for  example, 
"Why  did  you  rob  the  bank  instead  of  earning  an  honest  living?"  He 
responded  at  a  more  practical  level,  however,  by  answering  the  question 
as  if  it  had-  been  "Why  did  you  rob  a  banlc  instead  of  a  grocery  store?" 
To  avoid  subtle  misunderstandings  as  to  which  level  is  at  issue,  we 
shall  lay  out  three  general  levels       choice  situations  --  to  each  of 
%hich  the  "why"  question  can  be  asked.    We  shall  then  proceed  to  examine 
each  situation  in  order  to  provide  an  answer  to  "why." 

First,  there  is- the  typical  repeat -purchase  situation,  in  which 
the  consumer  has  bought  the  brand  before.    Second,  it  is  a  new  brand, 

11 

but  the  conrumer  has  bought  other  brands  in  this  product  class  before. 
Just  as  advertising  practitioners,  members  of  the  Commission,  etc., 
form  a  concept  of  consumers  to  think  with,  the  consumer  forms  a 
concept  of  the  new  brand  to  think  with.      In  the  third  case,  the  person 

■^■^For  discussion  of  the  product  class  notion,  see  Chapter  Two,  pp.  26-27. 
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2iH5  Pro  ui)6ih  /Standing  of  even  tiie  cl'vss  of  brands  from  wliicli  he  is 
Ci:2isatteiiplating  choice.    He  has  no  product  clas-s  concept.  Radically 
Ti^iiw  j^EoductvS  illustrate  tliis  situation. 

The  TprDcess  of  ahstracti:on  by  which  consumers  form  concepts  is 
best  rllusferated  with  a  concrete  example  from  consumer  behavior. 
Dirlllcn^s  description  of  paper  towels  illustrates  hov7  a  seemingly 
saiSEainiiTgless  product  to  males  appears  to  "a  mother  of  three  subteen 
criildren  who  have  a  dog''  (T32U)  .    As  the  family  develops,  the  housewif 
has  a  growing  need  for  paper  towels  and  begins  to  concep'tiialize  a 
brand  according  to  its  criterial  attributes;'  that  is,  those  attributes 
of  the  brand  which  matter  to  her.    It  may  have  many  other  attributes, 
but  these  will  not  matter  to  her.    Mr.  Dillon  explained  that  these 
criterial  attributes  are  the  strength  of  the  to^.^el,  its  degree  of 
absorb.ency ,  its  decorative  aspect,  and  its  cost.    ThuSj  she  has  formed 
a  brand  concept.    As  she  learns  about,  and  possibly  experiences, 
another  brand,  she  forms  a  product  class  concept  of  paper  towels. 
Wlien  she  is  later  confronted  with  an  entirely  new  brand  of  paper 
towels/  she  uses  the  product  class  concept  to  attain       to  develop  or 
discover  —  a  new  brand  concept.    We  emphasize  the  criteriality  of 

attributes  because  the  brand  and  purchase  situations  have  many 

.  ,     ,  ,    :  ■ 

attributes,  only  some  of  which  are  criterial. 

Repeat  Purchase 

Assume  that  the  consumer  has  a  fully-formed  concept  of  the 
:^oduct  class ,  and  of  each  of  the  brands  confronting  him.    Xor  examplp 
a  woman  is  choosing  among  coS3bs,  and  Folgers  is  her  pneiEerred 
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brand,  we  assume  she  has  a  clear  .arand  concept  or  image  (Dillon  T316) 

of  Folgers  (and  tlie  other  brands -in  her  evoked  set).  Thus,  she  can 

identify  Folgers  and  place  a  value  on  it  with  regard  to  how  it  meets 

hei*  needs.    Because  choice  is  essentially  a  routinized  process,  in 

.    ,  12 

this  case,  little f information  is  required. 

One  role  of  information  in  this  case       such  as  noting  an  almost 
empty  coffee  jar  ~  would  be  to  trigger  either  a  need  to  buy  or  an 
anticipation  of  this  need.    Thus,  in  this  situation,  advertising  could 
serve. the  same  function  as  .visual  -  inspection  of  the  pantry.    When  the 
housewife  recognizes  this  need-,  it  will  increase  the  intensity  of  the  • 
motives  involved  in  buying  and  using  coffee,  and  probably  somewhat 
decrease  the  intensity  of  motives  involved  in  the  other,  products  she 
might  buy. 

When  a  need  is  triggered  in  a  repeat  purchase  situation,  however, 
it  does  not  mean  that  a  given  brand  will  automatically  be  purchased. 
In  each  specific  choice  situation,  there  are  typically  a  number  of 
situational  conditions  —  such  as  those  at  point  of  purchase,  which 
influence  choice.    These  conditions  are  summarized  into  one  idea,  . 
labeled  impersonal  attitudes.    For  example,  the  consumer  might  not 
care  about  the  price  per  se;  however,  the  higher  it  is,  the  less  he 
will  have  to  spend  on  other  things.    Thus,  his  attitude  toward  the 
higher  price  will  be  less  favorable.    In  non-repeat  purchase  situations, 
however,  a  consumer  may  accept  a  higher  price  as  indicative  of  a 


■"•^For  another  discussion  of  the  coffee  example,  see  Engel  (T869,  T880)  . 
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higher  quality  Localise  he  is  not  WGll-inf ormcd  ::about  the  brand. 

Also,  whether  or  not  the  consumer  expects  the  hrand.  to  be  out-of -stock 

will  shapes his  intention  to  buy  it. 

A  consumer  may  choose  a  smaller  car  because  he  is  concerned 
about  pollution.    Yet  the  local  servicing  of  the  smaller  car,  let  us 
assujiie,  is  not  as  good  as  for  a  larger  car.    Consequently,  his  antici- 
pation of  the  availability  of  servicing  is  a  constraint  on  choice, 
lie  has  an  impersonal  attitude  toward  each  of  these  constraints,  which 
influences  his  choice  of  brands. 

To  guide  the  reader  througli  the  maze  'of  ideas  used  in  this 
comprehensive  view  of  the  consumer,  a  flovj  chart  form,  where  arrows 
imply  directions  of  causation,  is  sho\m  in  Figure  1.    Because  advertising 
is  a  very  subtle  and  little -understood  phenomenon,  we  need  to  elaborate 
the  distinction  belTJeen  construct  and  variable  before  explaining 
Figure  1.    Each  box  in  the  flow  chart  represents  a  theoretical  idea: 
a  construct.    But  a  construct  is  of  limited  use  unless  it  has  a  real -world 
empirical  counterpart  that  can  be  measured.    Figure  1  has  intention 
(to  buy) ,  for  example.    To  get  the  empirical  counterpart  of  this 
construct,  you  can  ask  the  consumer,  "How  mely  are  you  to  buy  this 
brand  in  the  next  thirty  days?"    He  might  be  presented  a  scale  of 
five  levels:    definitely  will,  probably  will,  not  sure,  probably  will 
not,  and  definitely' will  not.    We  can  give  the  "definitely  will"  a 
score  of  five;  the  second,  a  four;  and  so  on.    Thus,  answers  can  be 
assigned  a  number  bet^7een  one  and  five.    This  empirical  counterpart 
of  a  construct  is  a  variable.    When  we  use  "construct,"  we  mean  the 
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theoretical  idea.    V^hen  we  use  "variable,'*  we  mean  the  empirical  or 
real -world  counterpart  of  that  construct,    Tliis  sulDtle  distinction 
can  contribute  to  understanding  the  complex  problem  of  how  consumers 
respond  to  advertiising. 


Figure  1 
Repeat  Purchase  Situation 
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At  'the  left  in  Figure  1  is  permanent  memory,  which  receives  the 
triggering  information:  the  housewife  noticed  her  supply  of  paper  towels 
was  almost  used  up.    Recognition  of  this  need  interrupts  the  consumer's 
ongoing  pattern  of  activity  by  triggering  a  shift  in  his  motive  hierarchy. 
The-  shift  is  awav  from  the  motives  energizing  the  current  pattern,  and 
to  those  motives  served  by' the  purchase  and  use  of  towels.    The  shift 
occurs  because  the  new  set  of  motives  has  become  more  intense,  and 
replaces  the  previous  set  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  of  total  motives 
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possessed  by  tlie  consumer.    Although  they  are  interrelated,  the 
consujner^s  motivation  process  must  be  kept  separate  from  a  learning 
or  cognitive  process.    In  the  hearings,  confusion  sometimes  arose 
because  of  l^fiis  lack  of  distinction.    Let  us  turn  to  the  cognitive 
processes  represented  in  the  concept  of  the  brand  and  related  constructs. 

From  previous  exposures  to  information,  and  using  the  brand, 
the  consujner  has  formed  a  concept  of  each  of  several  brands  in  the 
product  class.    This  concept  tells  him  how  good  the  brand  is,  in  rela- 
tion to  each  of  the  other  brands       information  he  now  applies,  along 
with  his  impersonal  attitudes  toward  expected  point -of -purchase 
conditions,  to  make  up  his  mind  which  brand  he  intends  to  buy.  Thus, 
the  shift  in  motive  hierarchy  triggers  choice  fro-n  a  product  class, 
such  as  subcompact  cars  (as  might  be  sho\m  at  the  right  of  Figure  1) 
but  not  the  choice  of  any  one  particular  brand,  such  as  Vega-  It 
triggers  the  desire  for  a  subcompaot  car,  not  for  a  particular  brand 
of  subcompact  carl    Thus,  motives  are  not  3ho\m  b.s  affecting  the 
consumer's  intention  to  buy>  .The  formation  of  this  product  class 
concept  will  be  explained  later. 

Finally,  our  consumer  intends  or  plans  to  buy  a  brand:  he  has 
an  intention  to  buy.    This  construct  was  used  earlier  to  distinguish 
bet^'^een  the  theory  and  the  real  world,  the  construct,  and  the  variable. 

Purchase  completes  Figure  1.  He  will  buy  one  of  a  number  of 
brands  in  that  class,  all  of  which  roughly  satisfy  the  same  needs. 
Our  consumer's  problem  is  to  find  approximately  the  optimum  choice 
of  this  set.    The  amount  of  effort  he  is  prepared  to  devote  in  searching 
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for  information,  and  the  availability  of  information,  will  be  important 
determinants  of  the  extent  to  which  optimaJ.ity  is  achieved.  Here, 
advertising  can  play  an  important  role.    However,  when  alternatives 
are  numerous,  the  consujner  simplifies  his.  choice  process  by  concen- 
trating upon  a  few  that  he  believes  come  closest  to  the  optimum.  This 
number  is  his  evoked  set 5  the  ones  he  considers  whenever  these  "particu- 
lar needs  are  triggered.    Some  evidence  suggests  that,  on  the  average, 

13 

the, number  of  brands  in  the  evoked  set  is  from  'two  to  four. 
New  Brand 

A  more  interesting  case  occurs  when  the  consumer  does  not  have 
a  concept  of  the  brand  being  considered.    He  must,  thus,  form  both 
denotative  and  connotative  judgments  about  the  brand  if  he  is  to 
accept  it  as  a  possible  course  of  action.    How  does  he  go  about  con- 
ceptualizing an  unfamiliar  brand?    A  brand  concept  is  made  of  three 
elements,  set  out  in  Figure  2.    First,  it  has  a  denotative  element, 
which  is  the  consumer's  descriptive  opinions  as  contrasted  with 
evaluative  opinions.    Any ^ brand  has  many  attributes,  which  may  have 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  or  not  the  consumer  likes  it.    The  color 
of  the  box  of  Instant  Breakfast  is  an  attribute,  but  may  be  non- 
criterial  to  the  consumer.    However,  he  can  use  these  attributes  to 
identify  the  brand,  to  think. about  it,  and  to  perhaps  infer  from  them 
some  of  his  evaluations  of  the  brand.    These  denotative  attributes 
are  labeled  "comprehension. . 

"'•^Brian  M.  Campbell,  "The  Existence  and  Determinants  of  Evoked  Set  in 
Brand  Choice  Behavior,"  unpublished  doctoraliaissertation,  Columbia 
University,  1969. 
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Figure  2 
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Second,  the  consumer  has  pei\sonal  attitudes  toward  the  brand, 
which  form  a  conhotative  or  evaluative  judgment  of  the  brand.  The 
impersonal  attitudes  discussed  earlier  were  toward  the  conditions  of 
purchase,  not  the  brand  per  se.    Personal  attitudes  can  be  viewed  as 
a  unidimensional,  like-Sislike  idea,  and  Achenbaum  presented  evidence 
that  these  personal  attitudes  were  related  to  purchase  (Achenbatmi  T638-9) . 
But,  these  personal  attitudes  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  underlying  attri- 
butes, which  can  be  converted  to  empirical  variables  (scales)  such  as 
absorbency,  strength,  and  decorativeness  (as  with  paper  towels). 
These  better  explain  the  "why"  of  a  consumer's  preference  than  does 
the  summary,  unidimensional  notion.    This,  however,  is  only  one  stage 
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ill  the  elaboration  of  attitude.     It  V7as  i?ef erred  to  several  tojnes  during 
the  hearings   CT326,  T884) .     The  hearings  made  it  quite  clear  that,  from 
a  public  policy  perspective ,  this  view  is  found  wanting.    The  Commissioners 
wished  to  discrojninate.  more  finely  among  attitude  dojnensions ,  and 
corresponding  types  of  advertising  appeals.    Figure  3  presentis  a  taxonomy 
of  attitudes  which  we  believe  is  much  better-suited  to  public  policy 

needs  than  either  global,  like-dislike  models,  or  the  aggregative  models 

^    14  ' 
discussed  imder  personal  attitude. 

The  typology  arrays  the  internal-external  orientation  of  attitudes 

against  categories  we  have  labeled  problem-solving  and  self -concept. 

The  resulting  four  cells  we  have  labeled  personal,  impersonal,  intra- 

personal,  and  interpersonal.     Let  us  clarify  their  meaning  by  example. 

Figure  3., 
A.  Taxonomy  of  Attitude 
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Orientation  Orientation 
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Concept 
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'  Attitude 

The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  the  invaluable  contribution  of 
Morris"  B.  Holbrook  in  structuring  the  taxonomy. 

These  cells  roughly  correspond  to  the  rational-irrational  or  rational- 
emotional  distinctions  so  favored  by  social  commentators.    They  also 
parallel  Bauer^s  problem-solving/psychosocial  dichotomization  (see 
Chapter  Five,  p.  23.  ) 
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If  a  consiL'iier  likes  a  bran-d  of  coffee  because  it  tastes  better 
than  other  brands,  lie  is  using  a  personal  attitude.    On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  likes  it  because  he: feels  it  impresses  his  friends  with  his  good 
judgment,  he  is  using  an  interpersonal  attitude.    However,  if  the  con- 
sumer's ideal  self  incorporates  the  concept  of  good  homemaker  and  he_ 
feels  that  the  brand  contributes  to  this  end,  he  is  using  an  intra- 
persor.al  attitude.    Finally,  if  an  influence  on  his  choice  is  the  fact 
tliat  the  local  store  stocks  the  brand,  he  is  using  impersonal  attitudes. 
Another  way  to  view  these  distinctions  is  that  personal  attitude  deals 
with  the  relationship  of  product  to  goals:  impersonal,  with  the  rela- 
tionship of  conditions  to  goals;  intrapersonal,  with  the  relationship 
of  self  to  ideal  self;  and,  interpersonal,  with  the  relationship  of 
self  to  others. 

The  self -concept  aspect  of  advertising  is  probably  one  of  its 
most  criticized  features.    It  was  referred  to  repeatedly  in  the  hearings, 
perhaps  because  so  many  persons  feel  that  advertising  should  not  play 
on  motives  they  consider  undesirable  in  humans.    For  this  reason,  intra- 
personal and  Interpersonal  attitudes,  the  self -concept  components,  will 
be  of  central  n'jnportaiice  later  in  this  report. 

These  types  of  attitude  correspond  to  some  basic  concepts  in 
communications  research,  involving  how  the  source  of  the  message  affects 
the  receiver. "^^    Although  these  concepts  were  developed- for  the  case 
of  a  person  as  source,  they  are  useful  in  discussing  the  testimonials 


'Herbert  C.  Kelrnan,  "Processes  of  Opinion  Change,"  Public  Opinion 
Quarterly ,  Vol.  25  (1961)  ,  pp.  .57-78. 
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and  endorsements  often  used  in  advertising,  a  subject  we  shall  deal 
with  in  Chapter  Five.    Thus,  change  in  personal  attitudes  is  said  to 
be  through  internalization  of  ideas,  and  the  competence  and  the  trusti- 
worthiness  of  the  source  will  be  powerful  determinants  of  whether  or 
not  the  information  has  an  effect  on  the  receiver.    Change  in  inter- 
personal attitudes  is  said  to  be  a  process  of  identification  with  the 
person  that  is  the  source,  and  this  change  occurs  because  the  source 
is  likeci  by  the  receiver.    Another  way  it  is  put  is  that  the 
receiver's  self -concept  is  anchored  in  the  relation  with  the  liked-person. 
Finally,  changes  in  impersonal  attitudes  are  referred  to  as  the  process 
of  compliance.    The  extent  to  which  this  change  occurs  is  determined 
by  the  power  of  the  source  of  the  information:  the  power  to  withhold 
a  reward,  or.  the  pov;er  to  apply  a  punishment.    It  is  usually  another 
person,  not  a  friend  the  receiver  likes,  as  iii  the  case  of  inter- 
personal attitudes,  but  someone  he  fears,  who  is  in  position  to  with- 
hold rewards  or  to  administer  punishment.    We  cannot  extend  this  view, 
however,  to  include  other  purchase  conditions,  such  as  point-of -purchase 
displays  or  distribution. 

These  various  attributes  of  the  brand,  and  its  purchasing 
situation  represented  in  attitudes,  become    dimensions  for  evaluating 
a  brand  and  are  called  "choice  criteria."    They  are  linked  to  the 
consumer's  motives.    They  arise  chiefly  from  motives  which  are  more 
fundamental,  more  permanent,  and  less  specialized  to  a  specific  product 
class  J  than  from  attitudes. 

ERIC 
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The  nature  of  thic  linkage  was  discussed  in  the  hearings  by 
Morrison  ,  in  citing  MoGuire' s  '^loose  link*'  model  (11217).     The  belief 
is  that  attitudes  can  be  changed  slightly  with  relative  ease;  but, 
with  much  change,  the  ''chain"  linking  attitude  to  motives  becomes  ''taut," 
and  further  change  then  becones  difficult.     This  linkage  has  practical 
significance.     One  of  the  issues  often  raised  by  critics  of  advertising, 
and  which  was  touched  upon  in  the  hearings,  is  whether  "advertising 
causes  people  to  buy  things  they  shouldn't  or  that  they  don't  need," 
The  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  the  choice  criteria  and  motives, 
and  their  relation  to  each  otlier*     More  will  be  said  in  later  chapters 

r 

about  this.     Further,  the  relation  of  choice  criteria  to  motives  is 
the  second  aspect  of  motivation,     Tlie  first  was  the  triggering  of 
the  need  for  a  product  class . 

The  third  element  of  a  conriGpt  is  that  the  consumer  has  a 
certain  degree  of  oonf idence  in  his  ability  to  make  this  judgment. 
This  feature  can  be  referred  to  as  the  strength  or  firmness  of  a  concept. 

Together,  these  three  elements  of  a  coneept  determine  the 
consumer's  intention  to  buy  a  particular J^rand  in  a  product  class, 
in  response  to  the  "push"  of  motivation.     Information  has  now  begun 
to  enter  more  prominently  into  the  prooess  of  consumer  behavior 
described  in  Figure  1.     Information  shapes  not  only  comprehension, 
personal  and  self -concept  attitudes,  and  confidence,  but  impersonal 
attitudes,  as  well,  with  respect  to  each  alternative  being  considered. 

Finally,  more  important  than  information  in  influencing  the 
consumer  is  experience  in  buying  and  consuming  a  brand  which  provides 
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him  with  a  v&.'iavd,  a  siibjective  sense  of  satisfaction  (Light  T43G)  . 
Insofar  as  it  does,  it  will  add  to  comprehension,  personal ■ attitudes , 
and  confidence.     These  relations  are  omitted  in  the  diagram  in  order 
to  simplify. 

Radically  New  Product  .   ...  *  • 

We  have  been  assuming  that  our  consumer  has  a  concept  of  a 
product  class.     In  reality,  a  consujiier  is  often  confronted  with  a 
radically  new  product  for  which  he  has  no  class  to  "fit  it  into." 
Or,  he  may  have  a  class  concept  to  put  it  in,  but  one  that  may  be  too 
broad  to  be  useful  in  malcing  a  judgment.    For  example,  he  learns  about 
Hialeah  race  track,  as  Mr.  Vladimir  pointed  out  (T1896-7) .    He  must 
conceptualize  some  new  dimensions. in  deciding  whether  he  wishes  to 
devote  his  time  and  money  to  this  activity.    He  must  form  such  a  class 
concept  in  order  to  think  about  the  new  brand  and  to  judge  it,  because 
the  class  concept  contains  the  choice  criteria  by  which  brands  in  the 
product  class  are  evaluated,  and  becomes  the  basis  of  his  choice. 

Information  plays  a  still  more  complicated  role  in  this  third 
choice  situation.  .  Information  shapes  the  content  of  the  choice 
criteria  of  the  class  concept  (which  were  taken  as  given  in  Figure  2) 

by  which  the  consumer  identifies  this  new  thing.     He  is  forming  the 

,1" 

concept  about  a  brand  which  is  applicable  to  the  many  individual  items 
of.  that  brand,  but  which  the  manijf acturer  strives  very  hard  to 
standardize  by  means  of  his  quality  control.     It,  too,  is  a  class 
concept,  but  one  subordinate  to  the  product  class.  Simultaneously, 
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the  constuner  is  forming  the  basis  for  the  siiperordinate  class  ~-  the 
product  class  -  whicli  con  take  place  quickly,  once  he  encounters  a 
second  brand  in  that  prodiict  class. 

Because  of  the  increasingly  central  role  of  information  in 
forming  a  product  class  concept,  the  explanation  of  what  information 
is  acquired  -  and  why  -  becomes  correspondingly  urgent  if  we  ar^  to  • 
explain  the  effects  of  advertising. 

Information  Acquisition 
The  normal,,  adult  consujiier  has  astounding  capacity  to  tune  out 
unimportant  information,  and  tune  in  important  information,  from  his 
^..^r.^n..i-i  nnnl ,  environment  available  (as  shown  in  Figure  4).  The 
systematic  content  of  that  environment  is  symbols:  linguistic  (words), 
pictorial-  (pictures)  ,  and  musical.    There  are  also  many  non-systematic 
symbols,  called  "noise/'  and  advertising  makes  use  of  these,  as  well. 
These  symbols  may  or  may  not  convey  meaning  to  the  consuiner.    They  may. 
or  may  not  "tell  hisii  anything  about  what  the  brand  means  to  him.  The 
sources  of  these  symbols  are  varied.    Friends  ai.d  neighbors  are 
important,  as  well  as  current  news,  the  pxAlic  library,  and  so  forth.  ' 

The  advertiser  has  become  a  more  important  source  as  the  retailer 
has  been  transformed  into  a  self-service  supermarket,  as  new  products 
have  burgeoned  since  World  War  II,  and  as  the  technology  of  mass 
conv^unication  has  created  new  avenues  of  reaching  the  consumer  (TV, 
better  radio  reception,  etc.).    An  exception  here  is  the  case  of 
■  private  brands  owned  by  ^he  retailing  company  -  the  supermarket 
chain  -  but  even  some  of  these  are  advertised.    This  total  flow  of 
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information  to  the  consumer  provides  an  informational  environment, 
shown  as  the  most  left-hand  construct  in  Figure  4. 

How  does  the  consumer  handle  this  mass  of  information  that  he 
is  confronted  with?    The  consumer  "pays  attention"  to  some  things,  and 
ignores  others.    From  his  experience,  Dillon  cited  that  novelty,  ^- 
babies,  and  people  --  not  things  --  catch  attention.    As  the  consumer 
faces  a  stream  of  ongoing  information,  he  applies  rules  or  habits 
which  generate  expectations  about  whether  or  not  a  certain  source 
will  be  useful  for  the  moment.    IChese  expectations,  and  their  implica- 
tion of  degree  of  importance,  guide  the  process  of  tuning  out  and 
tuning  in . 

The  consumer  is  not  only  a  remarkably  astute  "tuner-outer"  from 
a  given  informational  environment.    To  an  important  degree,  he  also 
controls  his  informational  environment .    He  changes  the  informational 
environment  to  which  he  is  exposed  by  seeking  information.    If  he 
deems  the  choice  important  enou^  to  justify  the  effort,  he  can  seek 
information  by  talking  with  others  and  reading  in  the  library. 
First,  let  us  assume  that  his  task  is  to  exploit  the  informational 
content  of  a  given  environment.    Later,  we  can  examine  the  problem 
of  changing  informational  environsnent . 

Fixed  Informational  Environment 

To  separate  the  discussion,  according  to  its  non -motivational 
and  motivational  mechanisms,  wxll  facilitate  the  exposition  of 
consiamer  choice  withiji  a  fixed-  informational  environments 
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Motivational  Mechanisms  Excluded 

The  heart  of  the  selective  process  is  the  consumer's  meir.ory. 
In  fact,  the  consumer  has  three  memories :  sensory,  short-term,  and 
permanent.     Sensory  memory  receives  all  information  that  is  "out 
there";  that  is,  all  information  to  v^hich  he  is  exposed.    The  infor- 
mation is  received  in  physical  form        light  waves  in. the  case  of  the 
visual  mode,  and  sound  waves  for  the  auditory  mode.     These  tv^7c■  modes 
are  the  most  important  among  thk  consumer's  five  senses.    The  olfactory 
mode  is  also  used  at  times,. as  in  the  case  of. perfumed  newspapers. 

Sensoi^  memory  is  large  at  any  point  in  time,  but  it  is  very 
short.     If  the  information  in  it  is  not  transferred  to  short-term 
memory,  it  is  dissipated  and  lost  within  a  matter  of  milliseconds. 
Sensory  memory  is  omitted  from  Figure  4  because,  in  content,  it  is 
an  exact  replica  of  the  informational  environment,  and  storage  is' 
very  short. 

In  sharfc-term  m.ei-gory,,  retention  is  somewhat  .longer  before  the 
iEEsbrmation  is  lost  than  the  milliseconds  that  characterize  ssensasy 
iftenrory.    And™  ±t  is  much  less  a  replica  oiEfireality;.  Substantial 
rSLltering  oeiisiirs..     Some  evidence  suggests  -rhat  the  information  can 
.  liS'satisfactDrSLy  storedzfor  eighteen  secoHds  .''^^    During  this  interim, 
■St  can  be  transferred  to  permanent- memory ,  r:as  in  Eigure  4,     If  it 
fs  not  transferred  in  the  interim,  it  is  lost.    This  is  the  fate  of 
most  information  with  which  the  consiamer  is  confx^onted.     Thus,  for 
longer  periods  it,  too,  is  an  ineffective  instrument  of  storage. 

■^^D.  A.  Norman,  Memory  and  Attention  CNew  York :  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
1969), p.  88. 
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Figure  ^ 
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Finally,  permanent  memory  is  generally  the  source  of  the  effects 
of  external  events,  smch  as  an  ad.    The  two  memories  are  shown  in 
Figure  4  as  linking  the  consumer's  cognitive  structure  —  his  icomprehen- 
sion,  attitudes,  and  confidence  --  to  a  given  infomnational  envir-onment . 
An  interesting  and  important-  exchange  occurred  in  ±he  hearings  be±ween 
Commissioner  Jones  and  Mr.  Dillon  (T350)  on  whether  information  vgiich 
reaches  permanent  memory ,, and  so  can  affect  behavior,  can  necessaTily 
be  consciously  recalled. 

In  summary,  this  select±Ke:  prmiess  —  oMen  called  "selecti-x^e: 
attention"  —  enables  the  consumer  to  handle  a  continuous  flow  of 
information,  only  because  he  has  a  permanent  memory  containing  both 
rules  of  grammar,  and  relevant  substantive  information.    Hence,  we  see 
the  powerful  role  played  by  material  already  in  the  consumer' s  memory  ; 
in  enabling  hijn  to  acquire  new  information. 
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Wiat  the  consumer  actually  takes  in,  is  compared  witli  the 

respective,  representation  or  expectation.    If  they  match,  fine. 

He  tlien  goes  on  to  scan  the  next  segment  to  wliich  he  is  exposed. 

If  they  do  not  match,  if  it  is  a  novel  t5et  of  syn^ols,  the  consumer 

generates  a  new  expectation  and  compares  it.    The  closer  the  first 

match  is,  the  more  quickly  the  ti^o  i^l  converge  on  repeat  trials.  J 

Hence,  liie  efficiency  of  processing  5s  closely  related  to  the  accuracy 

of  the  first  guess.     Because  of  this  advance  hypothesis  —  this 

expectation  --about  what  the  message  will  be,  the  consumer  can  tune 

his  perceptual  processes  to  admit  certain  pieces  of  information  from 

the  flow,  and  reject  other  pieces,.    33ius,  he  pays  attention  to  some 

pieces  and  saot  others,  and  \ye  see  why  luifamiliar  information  can  be 

■> 

difficult  t-o  process. 

This  Ibackground  of  how  memory  —  knowledge  of  language  irules 
and  substaMfrlve  information       leads  ±o  expectations  of  perception, 
is  essential  in  explaining  the  flow  depicted  in  Figure  iJ-.    Let  us 
be  precise  jand  state  rules  which  —  Hm  a  fixed,  informational  environ- 
ment, aiid  in  the  absence  of  smot.tvatSlQnal  considerations  —  gov;em  and 
determine  T«hich  information  gets  inatE)  permanent  memory,  and-twhich 
does  not. 

If  the  consumer  is  familiar  with  the  speech  habits  of  the 
announcer,  or  the  sentence  composition  habits  of  the  copywriter,  he 
can  more  (juickly  and  cdrrectly  transfer  the.  information  from  sensory 
memory  to  short-term  memory.    Presumably,  the  more  sophisticated  is 
^is  use  of  grammar,  the  more  quickly  and  correctly  he  will  take  it  in. 
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This,  however,  is  debated  by  the  experts.    If  the  consumer  is  imlgamiliar 
with  the  grammatical  form  in  which  the  material  appears,  and  with  the 
subject-matter,  he  will  classify  the  material  as  ^'diff icult,'^  and 
he  will  be  delayed  in  processing  it.     This  description  suggests  that 
culturally -deprived  segments  of  society  may  find  conventional  adver- 
tising less  useful  than  non -culturally  deprived. 

In  short-term  memory,,  material  is  stored  in  meaningful  un±ts 
iia^stead  of  representations  of  the  physical  message  itself  .  Numerous 
studies  indicate  thaa£:  ^the  capacity  of  short-term  memory  is  small* 

By  rehearsing  its  content,  however,  the  consumer  can  lengthen  the 

18 

time  in  which  meaning:: is  ratained  in  short-term  memory.  IHow 
many  times,  in  using  a  telephone  number  that  you  never  again  exgect 
to  use,  have  you  noticed  yourself  rehearsing  (saying  it  over  tayour- 
self)  the  number  as  you  dialed  it;  and,  then,  as  soon  as  the  telephone 
on  the  other  end  of  ±he  wire  buzzes ,  forgetting  it* 

What  are  the  rules  by  which  information  is       or  is  not  — - 
transferred  from  short-term  to  permanent  memory,  where  it  can  aEEect 
behavior?    If  the  material  is  unfamiliar,  which  means  the  consuiEer 
does  not  have  an  internal  or  cognitive  structure  for  it,  simple 
mnemonic  devices  can  help  the  transfer  of  information  by  providing 
an  external  structure  for  the  material*    These  we  have  all  used  in 
our  everyday  activity*    Rhymes  are  one  such  device:  "Thirty  days  hath 
September,  etc."    Another  device  is  the  method  of  loci.    In  this 

"'"^Ibid. ,  p.  86 . 
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metliod,  the  pex\son  iniagiiiGS  the  different  pieces  of  information  as 
being  located  at  different  points  in  spadce;  for  example,  in  different 
rooms  of  a  house.    Mus'ical  jingles  are  s^till  anotker  device.  With 
Gomi^lex  material,  however^.,  the  person  finds  mnemonic  devices  ineffec- 
trive  because  compleifce  memorization,  of  coHiplex  messages  is  not  often 
possible. 

Let  us  turn  tc  ithe  case  where  inteimal  structure  exists.     If  the 
information  is  familiar       the'  consumer  aiLready  has  an  internal 
structure  to  place-^xt ;:dn —  and  the  partxcular  praduct  class  is 
important  (involving^  ^  the  consumer  mi^lTj.!-  pmabably  r'emeniber  it. 

Wiiifh  complex  nats^erial^  however V  Gria.siimers  ane  more  inclined  to 

remember  structranH- chhS.  not  so  much  deitails .    This  suggests  that  ads 

with  limited  factual.  c:ontent—a-re-eo3weyfng  nrore  meaning  than  we  might 

think.    However 5  this  is  a  matter  for  xn:ture.  research  to  confirm  or 

disconfirm.     It  is  aSiso  probably  more  accurate  to  fsay  that  consumers 

reconstruct  the  matrerlial,  rather  than  irCTember  it.    From  memory 

research,. we  know  t&a±  v?hat  is  recaileSJxs  shorter  than  the  original^ 

the  phraseology  is  more  modern ^  and  the  entire  message  is  more 
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coherent  and  consegiiiHntial.        These  ;ecro:rs.  increase  with  the  passage 
of  time  except  that  the  length  of  therjrecalled  material  does  not 
necessarily  change. 

IVhethei'  or  not  the  consumer  has  a  cognitive  structure  has  been 
emphasized.    Structure  is  composed  of  associations  of  the  stored 
material  with  both  the  concept  of  the  brandy  and  the  concept  of  the 
product  class.  : 

-^^Ibid.,  p.  137. 
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Finally,  feedback  from  permanent  memory  to  s-fexiEt-term  memory 
provides  the  effects  of  things,  such  as  laiowled^.  JajEspsech  hahits, 
and  sentence  composition  habits  on  short-term  maiioi^c.    In  this  way, 
short -fcerm  memory  can  function  in  selectively  eboBsioig, :f rom  all  that 
is  available  in  sensory  memory. 

.<       .  .     ■  Motivational  Mechanisms  InclmagS 

Whan,  the  consumer's  motivational  mechanEEsrag^3irf  incorporated 
into  the  analysis  of  the  consumer's  information: aa^iisttion  —  the 
third  role  of  motivation  --a  still  more  comply,  sspii.  more  meaningful, 
picture  emerges.    A  set  of  five,  directing  mecfeini^ffl^  partially 
contrdl  the  flow  of  information  into  the  nervous:  sjsstsn  (as  sho^vn  in 
Figure  5>  ,  which  then  builds  upon  Figures  Two  33^135033112:  to  pi^esent  a 
fairly -complete  graphic  of  choice.    The  central^^^^^^^ that  set 
of  mechanisms  is  arousal;  that  is,  the  degree  :of  iai^:3Dnsumer' s 
"awakedness,"  from  complete  relaxation  to  a  catamsaEisrsstate.  Three 
things  cause  arousal,  and,  in  turn,  arousal  has  1»  .CTnsequences. 

First,  motives  have  not  only  content,  but  afeiaisan  intensity 
dimension.    This  we  indicated  earlier,  in  discus sHE^mow  the  choice 
process  is;  triggered.    To  tlie  extent  that  the  intSEEisity  of  applicable 
motives  is  high,  arousal  is  high.    By  applicable,  we  mean  motives 
that  are  satisfied  by  the  product  class  whose  punchs^  is  beings 
considered.    Motive  intensity  is  a  strong  influeneeHEin  forgetting. 
The  more  intense  the  motives,  the  less  the  forgetting.  Forgetting 
is  an  important  feature  of  consumer  behavior,  with  resyect  to  adver- 
tising.   Dr.  Krugman  discussed  it,  at  some  length,  iiiHr^     hearings  (T208)  . 
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In  a  related  way,  motive  intensity  shapes  the  complex  af  tllB  GBiiaUJiieirt  § 
brand  concept.    The  more  intense  the  motives ^  the  more  elaborate  is 
the  consumer's  concept ^  and  greater  are  the  number  of  criterial  attri- 
butes of  the  brand  and  purchase  situation.    Second,  to  the  extent  that 
confidence  in  judgment  of  the  brand  is  low,  arousal  is  high:    an  inverse 
relation*    This  is  a  feedback  from  confidence  to  arousal  (Figure  5)  . 
Finally  J,  to  the  extent  that  the  consumer  views  the  information  as 
unreliable,  unclear,  ambiguous  (ambiguity  of  information  in  Figure  5)  , 
arousal  is  high.    This  is  the  arrow  from  ambiguity  of  information  to 
arousal  in  Figure  5.    Some  of  the  issues  of  ambiguity  of  information 
are  central  to  an  understanding  of  advertising  deception.  (Advertising 
deception  is  defined  as  the  case  where  a  set  of  symbols  is  susceptible 
to  two  or  more  interpretations,  and  one  interpretation  is  false.) 
The  latter  two  relations  arise  because  the  consumer  experiences  conflict 
either  in  choosing  among  ambiguous  pieces  of  information,  or  among 
brands  which  cannot  easily  be  distinguished.' 

The  effects  of  arousal  are  central  to  understanding  how  the 
consumer  governs  his  information  input.    One  role  of  arousal  is  to 
control  the  flow  of  information  through  the  memo2?y  system,  as  shown 
in 'Figure  5  by  arrows  to  short-term  and  permanent  memory.-  Within 
limits,  increased  arousal  probably  facilitates  the  flow  of  information. 
It  focuses  attention  more  sharply  on  important  information,  probably 
sharpens  the  discrimination  within  the  memory  system,  and  probably 
speeds  up  the  flow.    Beyond  a  certain  upper  limit,  however,  increasing 
arousal  can  inhibit  memory  effect.    The  second  role  of  arousal,  to  be 
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discussed  later.  Is  to  motivate  the  seareli  for  information,  as  indicated 
in  Figure  5  by  the  arrov;  to  overt  search >     In  this  way-,  the  consumer 
modifies  his  informational  environment  ^  wliicli  is  to  change  the  construct 
informational  environment  exposed,  seen  in  Figure  5. 

These  five  relations  constitute  a  set  of  equilibrating  mechanisms; 
that  is,  a  set  of  meclianisms  that  strongly  aid  in  providing  the'  con- 
sumer with  the  right  information  when  he  needs  it.    Tliese  mechanisms 
provide  the  ^consujiier  with  the  capacil'y  to  tiuie  in  the  information  he 
needs  when  he  is  exposed  to  it;  to  tune  it  out,  when  he  does  not  need 
it 5  and,  overtly,  to  seek  new  exposure  if  his  current  informational 
environment  is  inadequate.    Because  of  the  meclianisms  ^  the  consumer  can 
sort  the  relevant  from  the  irrelevant  in  a  largely  unconscious  way. 

To  simplify,  t\^7o  direct  links  are  omitted  from  the  description 
in  Figure  5.    In  discussing  the  simplest  case  of  choice  —  repeat 
purchase       the  role  of  information  in  triggering  choice  was  developed. 
This  implies  an  arrow  from  arousal  to  action.    There  are  also  arrows 
from  motives  to  attitudes,  endowing  the  components  of  attil"ude  with 
both  their  content,  and  their  urgency  or  importance-    A* number  of  feed- 
backs are  absent.    First;,  there  is  a  feedback  from  both  the  concept  of 
the  brand  and  the  concept  of  the  product  class  to  permanent  memory. 
These  feedbacks  endow  permanent  memory  with  structure-    Second,  satis- 
faction feeds  hack  presumably  to  attitude,  confidence,  and  comprehension. 

One  important,  but  complex,  relation  in  Figure  5  is  that  between 

;       ambiguity  of  the: information  and  the  consumer's  arousal.     This  relation 

20 

'/       controls  the  consumer's  information  input.        In  the  future,  this 

^      ^'^For  more  detail  on  this  complex  relationship,  see  Howard  and  Sheth,. 
ERJC        op.  cit . ,  pp.  1j6-1G7. 
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process  may  be  very  important  in  evalu£::ting  advertising  in  piiblic 
policy  terms.    It  is  often  alleged  that  consumers  are  helpless  against 
the  varieties  of  advertising  with  v?hich  they  are  confi^onted  in  everyday 
life.    Yetj  from  all  that  has  been  said  so  far,  we  might  infer  that  the 
consumer  almost  never,  ^if  ever,  takes  in  useless  information.    In  fact, 
our  inclination  is  to  define  as  ''useful'^  that  information  which  he 
takes  in.    Still,  much  of  the  articulate,  American  public  feels  that  a 
serious  public  issue  is  whether  the  consumer  can  protect  himself  from 
advertising.    Also,  there  is  the  belief  that  the  consumer  may  be 
surfeited,  to  a  damaging  degree,  with  Information  in  modern,  technological 
society,  characterized  by  advertising  (Brazelton  T1262) ,    Thus,  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  conditions  affecting  information  acquisition,  and 
their  ubiquity,  is  essential  in  deciding  whether  or  not  the  consumer 
can  protect  himself.    This  is  a  task  for  basic  research,  and  more 
will  be  said  about  it  in  Chapter  Nine. 

Changing  Informational  Environment 

That,  under  some  circumstances,  consumers  search  —  go  out  of 
their  way  to  collect  information  about  a  brand  —  has  long  been  obvious 
to  practitioners. 

.  Overt  search  occurs,  physically,  in  two  forms:  receptor  adjustment; 

21 

e.g.,  pupil  dilation  and  eye  movement;  and  body- movement.  Krugman 
has  done  substantial  advertising  research  on  receptor  adjustment 
specifically,  pupil  dilation.    Body  movement  incorporates  a  great 
variety  of  activities:  talking  with  friends,  shopping,  reading 

E.- Krugman,  "Some  Applications  of  Pupil'  Measurement,"  Journal  of 
O    Marketing;  Research,  I  (1964)  ,  15-19 . 
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news  r'Gports,  wading  through  Consumer,  -Reports ,  etc.     In  these  ways,, 
the  consiunor  changes  his  inf ox'^inational  environment.     In  the  ai^ea  of 
overt  searclij  much  of  tlie  systematic  research  has  focused  on  word-of- 
inoutli  communication  (Engel  T871-875)  . 

Low  confidence  in  the  concept  of  the  brand,  and  the  importanoe 
of  the  product  class,  both  cause  the  Gonsumer~(via  arousal)  to  search 
as  shovm  in  Figure  5.     Let  us  elaborate  more  on  the  idea  of  wliy  the 
consujuer  searches.     Up  to  now,  v/e  have  discussed  only  specific  explora-- 
tory  behavior:  he  searches  to  find  out  about  particular  brands.  However, 
he  also  seax^ehos  for  new  Information  when  ]ie  is  bored.     This  is  called 
diversive,  exploratory  behavior.     Finally,  the  consumer  often  searches 
for  information  he  might  need  in  the  future.    You. have  all  observed 
people  aimlessly  v.^andering  through  large  stores  ^'just  looking. In 
the  process,  howevei?,  these  people  learn  a  great  deal  that  will  be 
useful  in  meeting  their  futui^e  needs.     This  is  called  epistemic , 
exploratory  behavior. 

The  consequences  of  search  effort  are  shown,  dlagrammatically, 
in  Figure  5,  by  information  environment  available.     This  is  modified 
by  overt  search  to  become  informational  environment  exi^osed.  The 
first  is  all  the  information  to  which  the  consumer  might  expose 
himself  if  he  devoted  extensive  effort  to  the  task.     The  second  is 
:  tlie  information  to  which  he  actually  does  expose  himself;  that  is, 

the  information  with  which  his  sense  organs  come  into  contact. 

(■  ■  . 

Different  Kinds  of  Consumers 

i  The  model  we  have  elaborated  is  a  comprehensive  model  of 

ERJC  individual  consumer  behavior.     In  the  discussion  up  to  thi&  ^.oint. 
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we  have  assumed  that  all  consumers  are  rouglily  alike;  i.e.,  utilize 
the  same  basic  decision  processes.    We  W,  nonetheless,  that  consujners 
differ  from  one  another  in  many  ways.    The  entire  thrust  of  the 
segiP.entation  efforts  we  discussed  in  Chapter  Three  has  been  toward 
identifying  such  differences.    We  loiow,  for  example,  that  those 
attributes  which  are  important  or  criterial  for  one  consumer  may  not  ' 
be  so  for  another.    This  is  one  factor  causing  consujners  to  buy 
different  brands.    Demographic  differences  are  also  important. 
Children,  the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  and  ethnic  minorities  are 
consumer  groupings  which  were  given  special' consideration  during  the 
hearings.    We  shall  discuss  these  in  detail  in  Chapter  Six. 

Conclusion 

We  believe  the  model  provides  a  vocabulary  -  a  set  of  constr.^ts, 
and  labels  for  tho'.e  constructs  -  which  will  enable  us  to  discuss 
more  sharply  and  cohereiitly  the  nature  of  the  advertising  problem,  as 
viewed  by  the  consumer.     It  can,  also,  help  remedy  the  lack  of 
generalizations  that  now  characterize  advertising  research  (Overholser 
T297-A).    Throughout  the  following  chapters,  we  ahall  be  referring 
to. these  constructs,  and  to  the  theory  of  which  they  are  the  component  • 
parts. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 
TECHNIQUES  OF  ADVERTISING:     AN  EVALUATION 

Chapter  Three  focused  on  the  objectives  of  advertising,  and  . 
its  role  in  the  company's  marketing  prograjn.    The  legitimacy  of 
advertising  objectives,  however,  is  not  universally  accepted.  Indeed, 
even  if  there  v>as  a  consensus  about  advertising's  objectives ,  it  does 
not  follow  that,  all  would  agree  on  the  acceptability  of  the  methods 
and  techniques  advertising  uses  to  achieve  its  objectives.     In  fact, 
much  of  the  controversy  over  advertising,  and  the  public  interest, 
is  concerned  with  method  and  technique. 

As  we  saw  jji  Chapter  Four,  advertising  achieves  its  effects  on. 
cohsujner  behavior  via  two  basic  steps:  getting  attention,  and  trans- 
mitting information.    Getting  attention  means-  interrupting  the 
consumer's  ongoing  mental  activity,  and  replacing  it  with  new  mental 
activity.     (The  nature  of  this  interruption  process  was  discussed  in 
Chapter  Four-)     Turning  to  the  transmission  of  information,  we  shall 
distinguish  be'tween  two  aspects  of  the  advertising  message:  the 
symbols  used  to  transmit  the  message;  and,  the  meanings  the  advertiser 
intends  to  transmit  to  his  audience.    These  last  we  shall  call  appeals . 
There  are  two  sections  to  this  chapte.r,  corresponding*  to  our 
distinction  between  symbols  and  appeals.    We  shall  first  deal  with 
the  technical  aspects  of  advertisement  production  for  print  and 
electronic  media.    This*  description  will  be.  confined  to  the  information 
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presented  in  the  hearings  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
comprehensive.    Advertising  production  is  a  complex  and  rapidly 
changing  field,  and  V7e  can  do  no  more  than  present  the  basic  points 
covered  in  the  testimony.    The  second  part  of  this  chapter  deals  with 
the  types  of  appeals  which  are  used  by  advertisers.    Both  techniques 
and  appeals  have  been  the  subject  of  much  public  scrutiny.  Consequently, 
they  merit  our  attention. 

Technical  Aspects  of  Advertisement  Production 

The  versatility  of  television's  imagery  is  readily  apparent  from 
Table  1,  which  illustrates  the  communication  properties -of  various 
advertising  media.    The  designer  of  the  advertisement  may  employ  verbal, 
visual,  and  musical  symbols  to  convey  his /message  via  audio  and  video 
channels.    By  comparison,  the  user  of' radio  is  limited  to  the  audio 
channel,  although  he  may  use  verbal  and  musical  symbols.    Both  kinds 
of  electronic  media,  however,  are  dynamic.    Print  media  (newspapers 
or  magazines)  are  static,  and  employ  words  and  pictures  to  convey  their 
message  visually.    Outdoors  is  also  a  visual  medium.    It  may  sometimes, 
however,  use  motion  either  as  an  attention-getter,  or  in  conveying 
infoimation. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  above  discussion,  the  technical 
complexity  of  advertisement  production  is  greatest  for  television. 
Consequently,  the  discussion  which  follows  is  more  heavily-oriented 
towards  television  commercials. 
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Television -Visual 

Gordon  Webber,  vice  president  of  Benton  and  Bowles,  stated  \^hat 

he  believed  were  three  oblig.^.tions  of  producers  of  advertising  fi'bu^ 

To  communicate  the  advertising  message  clearly . 
To  communicate  it  accurately  and  honestly. 
To  communicate  it'  with  interest  and  impact . 

(Webber,  m)  .  .     '  • 

If  he  is  to  fulfill  these  obligations,  the  producer  must  exercise 
discretion  with  the  tools  at  his  command.    Thus,  the  autonomy  of  the 
producer  is  circumscribed,  to  a  gr'eater  or  lesser  extent^i  by  the 
lawyers  of  agency  and  client,  media  clearance  procedures,  television 
codes,  etc,  in  the  attempt  to  ensure  that  discretion  is  exercised. 
Nonetheless,  the  techniqiies  which  the  producer  employs  possess  the 
potential  for  deception;  therefore,  they  should  be  carefully  examined. 

According  to  Webber,  many  of  the  techniques  available  to  the 
producer  aria  used  to  gain  attention  and  impact-  (Webber  T353-35M-)  . 
For  example,  different  lenses  can  be  used  to  these  ends.    A  telephoto 
.lens  gives  the  appearance  of  bringing  the  subject  much  closer  to  the 
camera;  but,  at  the  expense  of  resolution,  and  of  a  foreshortening 
effect  wherever  there  are  other  objects  intervening  between  subject 
and  camera.    A  zoom  lens  not  only  permits  varying  levels  of  magnifica- 
tion, but  does  so  while  preserving  focus  on  the  subjects    A  wide-angle 
lens,  by  apparently  increasing  the. distance  between  subject  and 
camera,  creates  the  opposite  effect  to  a  telephoto,  thus  creating 
"wide^'  vistas,  which  situational  constraints  might  not  otherwise  permrlt. 
Close-up  lenses  enable  the  producer  to  approach  the  subject  as  closely 
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as  he  desires  5  but  without  the  type  of  distortion  which  would  occur 
voth  a  normal  lens.  Finally ,  there  are  lenses  which  can  he  used  to 
create  special  effects.  One  sucli  lens  is  the  fisheye.  As  its  name 
implies  5  this  lens  can  take  pictures  over  a  field  of  view  extending 
up  to  180°  and  beyond.  The  distortion  which  tals:es  place  is,  of  course 
the  intent  of  the  producer  in  using  such  a  lens. 

Just  as  lenses  facilitate  a  variety  of  effects,  so  also  do 
lighting  and  make-up.    Such  aids  are  necessary  in  order  to  pex^mit 
subjects  to  appear,  as  they  would  to  the  hunian  eye.    These  techniques 
can,  als<i)5  permit  the  producer  to  stray  from  accurate  representation. 

The  uses  of  lenses,  make-up,  and  lighting  are  evidently  as 
applicable  to  still  photography  (used  in  newspapers,  magazines  and 
direct  mail),  as  they  ax^e  to  television  commercials.    However,  the 
dynamic  nature  of  television  endows  it  with  further  possibilities. 
Editing  is  not  only  possible,  but    essential  to  the  clarity  and  under- 
standing of  a  corrjiiercial."  C^^ebber  TBSO)  .    Editing  is  frequently 
necessary  to  aid  in  compressing  a  comnercial  into  the  short  period 
of  available  time.    Similarly,  such  techniques  as  time-lapse  photo-  . 
graphy,  slow  motion,  or  speeded-up  action  provide  the  producer  of  a 
television  commercial  with  ways  of  heightening  ijiterest,  creating 
emphasis,  or. px^oducing  aesthetic  effects       z^esults  not  possible  for 
print  advertisements.    As  with  so  many  of  the  techniques  discussed, 
these  have  the  potential  to  enable  misrepresentations,  and  a  number 
of  procedural  safeguards  (to  be  discussed  later)  are  used  to  avoid 
such  problems.    Animation  is  another  technique  finding  considerable 
application  to  'television  advertising. 
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Special  Technicrues 

Two  or  three  special  tecliniques  are  particularly  important  to 
the  production  of  television  commercials.    One  of  these  results  from 
the  fact  that  only  one-third  of  the  nation's  television  sets  receive 
color.    Consequently  J  the  producer  must  be  sure  that  color  commercials 
reprodutie  well  on  monochrome.    He  uses  grey  scale  shading  to  attain 
this  end  (Gould,  in  Webber  W30)  .    Similarly,  whenever  color  o£  props 
and  surroundings  are  not  subject  to  producer  control,  the  difference 
in  perception  between  the  hioman  eye  and  the  television  camera  often 
necessitates  the  use  of  color  correction. 

Finally,  highly  reflective  surfaces  cause  blooms  jT  flares  on 
film  or  videotape.    These  can  ruin  the  picture  and  the  equipment. 
Such  surfaces  are  generally  sprayed  to  dull  the  finish,  and  avoid  the 
problem  (Webber  W32) . 

Music  in  Advertising; 

According  to  Herman  Edel,  the  prime  purpose  of  music  in  adver- 
tising is  "to  get  the  viewer^s  ear."  (Webber  T358)  .    In  this  vieWj, 
music  is  important  as  an  attention -getter.    It  can,  also,  be  used  to 
create  a  mood,  to  highlight  action,  or  to  emphasize  a  product  benefit 
or  selling  phrase.    The  intent  is  for  the  viewer  to  feel  the  music  slb 
part  of  the  total  advertisement,  yet  to  be  unaware  of  the  music  per  se. 
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The  musical  part  of  the  commercial,  of  course ^  is  developed  with  a 

particular  target  audience  in  mind.  J 

In  the  hearings,  the  treatment  of  music  gave  little  understanding 

of  how  it  miglit  contribute  to  tlie  effectiveness  of  en  advertisement. 

Perhaps  this  v;as  because  of  the  very  "prac±ical'^  orientation  which 

characterized  a  great  deal  of  the  industry  testimony.    However,  there 

has  been  some  behavioral  ^?^??e!arch  ^'lich  focused  on  thoBti^  issued:.. 

X 

Weeks  and  l-iai.^x^     in  sujiimarizing  this  work,  suggest  that  the  major 

advantage  of  using  music  ±n  advertising  resides  in  its.  powers  of 

association.    Although  advertisers  frequently  use  well -known  themes, 

they  also  create  their  oxvn  (some  of  which  attain  commercial  popularity 

in  their  o\m  right),    Rigg^^  research  found  that  "tailor-made"  musical 

phrases  were  more  effective  in  arousing  specific  moods  and  emotions, 

than  were  phrases  from  Mozart  and  Beethoven.    He  concluded  that  - 

aesthetic  excellence  was  unreJ.ated  to  the  capacity  of  expressing 

2 

emotion  through  music. 

Weeks  and  Mavx  conclude  tiiat  music's  effectiveness  lies  in  its 
potential. to  assist  associative  learning.    They  concur  with  Edel  In 
stressing  the  importc±nce  of  effectively  integrating;  the  music  with 
copy  and  visuals  in  a  strong,  basic^  commercial  concept*    They,  also, 
suggest  the  importance  of  marrying  the  music  to  target  characteristics. 
These  conclusions  were  partially  substanticited  by  a  later  survey  of 

''"Richard  R.  Weeks  and  William  J-  Marx,  ^'Music's  ^Power^  for  Television 
Advertising/^  The  Southern  Journal  of  Business,  Vol-  3.,  No/ if, 
(October,  1958),  pp.  35-39 

^Melvin  G,  Rigg,  "The  Autonomy  of  Music,"  Music  Journal  Anthology 
(1964) ,  pp-  84-100.  ' 

%eeks  and  Marx,  p.  38..,. 


advertising  agencies,  and  agency  music  specialis^ts^    This  survey 
found  that  these  specialists  believed  that  arousi£ng  emotion  and 
mood  creation  were  tke  most  important  contributSimB^^       music  to 
television  commercials.^   The  second  most  iinporfc^S:  f:«itor  was 
emgtessls  on  eogy  or  vlsioaM^ 

The  emdence  on  the  role  of  music  is  limited  and  mixed.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  music  can  play  a  role  in  getting  attention, 
creating  arousal,  and  assistijig  learning,^    We  ^il^fc^t  that  its.  role 
as  a  trai^lf^i^d^itj^  of  Scii^rnisition  is  nrach  mve  "l^mtmH  ±han  that  of 
verbal  eopy.    However,  ^with  careful  integration,  its  importance  can 
be  enhanced  ~  as  with  the  old  Salem  cigarette  TV  eommercials,  for 
example. 

IMnt  A;a!verfels!i:ng  -  Visual 

Apart  from  the  use  of  various  lenses,  make-up,  and  lighting 
which  are  applinsable  to  motion  and  still  photography,  there  are  two 
techniques  which  are  used  only  in  still  photography,-   The  first  of 
these  is  retouching.  'Bob  Fearon,  president  and  creative  director 
of  Friedlich,  Fearon  and  Strolimeier,  gave  several  examples  of  its 
use  (Fearon  T369).    When  working  in     studio,  but  even  more  so  when 
working  outside,  the*  photographer  does  hot  have  perfect  control  over 
what  is  contained  in  his  camera^ s  field  of  view.    Thus,  retouching 

can  be  used  to  eliminate  unwanted,  parts  of  the  photograjph,  to  increase 

.1  ■    ■  •         •       •  .  ^ 

\ichard  R.  Weeks  and  William  J.  Marx,  "Music  in  Television  Advertising 
A  Look  at  the  Business."  Business  and  Society,  1969,  pp.  35-45. 


simplicity  of  presentation,  or  to  produce  a  more  aesthetic  effect. 
Unwanted  visual  distraction  clearly  can  impede  the  advertisement's 
ability  to  comjiiunlcate  to  prospects  •    An  alternative  might  be  to 
reshoot  the  photographs,  attempting  to  ensure  the  absence  of  unwanted 
elements;  but,  the  associated  direct  and  opportunity  costs  clearly 
make  tliis  alternative  undesirable* 

Putting  together  l^-^o  or  more  photographs  to  make  one  composite  ' 
photograph  is  another  useful  technique,  used  often  for  purely  technolo- 
gical reasons,    vvhere  there  is  great  range  ^in  camera  subjects ^  the 
deprth  of  field  of  the  lens,  crt  a  given  aijerturcj  me.y  be  insufficient 
to  permit  all  the  elaments  of  the  picture  to  be  in  focus.  Tlie 
component  elements  mighty  therefore ,  be  photographed  separately,  each 
in  focus t  then  coml:iined  to  form  a  composite.    In  another  application, 
it  might  be  infeasiMe  for  the  photographer  to  bring  together  the 
desii^ed  subject  material'  to  permit  a  single  photograph.    An  example, 
given  by  Mr.  Fearon^  was  that  of  a  group  of  ajiimal^      Each  <3Jiimal  was 
photographed  separately;  then,  with  the  aid  of  retouching,  each  photo- 
graph was  merged  to  oreate  a  composite  (Fearon  T373)  . 

Copy 

•Our  discussion 5  thus  far,  has  been  concerned  primarily  witli  the 
use  of  pictographio  and  musical  symbols  in  advertisement  creation. 
Important  as  these  elements  may  be  to  the  final  advertisement,  however, 
the  bulk  of  the  information  transmission  function  is  pet^formed  by 
the  copy.    Words  are,  after  all.  a  set  of  symbols  invented  specifically 

EKLC 
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for  the  purpose  of  communication.    IvTiether  transmitted  via  the  video 
or  audio  channel,  the  meanings  associated  with  these  syinbols  are 
generally  much  more  specific  than  meanings  achieved  with  pictures  or 
•music.    For  this  reason,  we  shall  deal  with  verbal  symbols  (or  "copy"), 
in  terms  of  those  rather  specific  meanings  (appeals) .    The  second,  and 
major,  part  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  exclusively  to  copy. 

Application  to  Product  Demonstrations 

The  most  crucial  and  sensitive  application  of  production  techniques 
is  to  product  demonstrations.    From  a  public  policy  perspective,  we 
shall  be  most  concerned  with  the  content  and  ubiquity  of  safeguards 
against  deceptive  production  techniques. 

Due  to  the  adverse  publicity  which  attended  such  cases  as  the 
shaving-foam  sandpaper  expose,'^  we  suspect  that  product  demonstrations 
for  TV  commercials  are  more  carefully  monitored  and  executed,  at  present, 
than  they  were  in  the  past.    In  the  hearings,  Schwartz  submitted  two 
examples  of  production  demonstration  techniqi.ie  reports,  whidi  must 
be  cleared  by  legal  staff  before  shooting  takes  place  (Schwartz  W18-19) . 
These,  specifically,  inquired  into  the  use  of  mock-ups,  props,  lighting, 
photographic  techniques ,  and  other  similar  devices.    One  of  these 
reports  is  reproduced  in  Table  2. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  imderstand  the  procedures  used  in  product 
demonstrations  is  by  example.    Ms. ' Peggy  Kohl  gave  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  procedures  used  today  by  one  major  manufacturer  for  food 
product  demonstrations  on  TV  commercials  (Kohl  T361-367) . 

^Time,  April  16,  ,1965,  p.  86. 
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Table '2 

Sample  Production  Demonstration  Technique  Report 

1.  WILL  MOCK-UPS  BE  USED? 

2.  WILL  Pm  SPECIAL  PROPS,  RIGS,  DEVICES,  OR  SPECIAL  EFFECTS 

OF  ANY  KIND  BE  USED?  ■    ^  ■ 

3.  WILL  ANY  SPECIAL  LIGHTING,  CMIERA  ANGLE,  OR  LENSES  BE  USED? 

4.  WILL  ANY  SCENES  BE  OVER-  OR  UNDER -CRAl>IKF,D,  OR  SHOT  V/ITH  STROBE, 
OR  ULTRA  HIGH -SPEED  CMIEPJ^S? 

5.  WILL  YOU  MATTE,  ROTOSCOPE,  OR  USE  ANY  SPECIAL  OPTICAL 
TECHNIQUES? 

6.  WILL  PRODUCT  AND/OR  PACKAGE  BE  COLOR  CDPJIECTED? 

7.  WILL  PRODUCT  BE  SCORED  OR  PREPARED  FOR  USE  IN  ANY  WAY 
OTHER  THAN  IT  WOULD  NORMALLY  BE  DONE  BY  CONSUMER? 

8.  WILL  PRODUCT  BE  EHOTOGRAHiED  IN  USE  IN  ANY  WAY  DIFFERENT 
FROM  THAT- NORMALLY  USED  BY  CONSUMER? 

9.  WILL  A  DEMONSTRATION  TEST  OR  COMPARISON  WITH  ANOTHER  PRODUCT 
BE  USED? 

10.      WILL  YOU  USE  SIMULATED  OR  CREATED  SOUND  EFFECTS,  INSTEAD  OF 
THE  ACTUAI.  PRODUCT  SOUND? 


Signature  Agency  Ext. 
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First,  food  products  used  in  these  demonstrations  are  always 
edible.    AcGordiJig  to  Ms.  Kohl,  for  technical  reasons,  this  has  not 
always  heen  possible.    In  the  past,  the  heat  of  old-fashioned  studio 
lights,  the  lack  of  studios  with  proper  equipment  (refrigerators, 
freezers,  and  stoves),  inferior  color  film,  and  less -sophisticated 
cajTieras  meant  that  a  V'Tiriet^/  of  techniques  and  ingredients  were  used 
to  ensure  that  food  products  looked  realistic  in  finished  print  ads 
"and  commercials.    Even  today,  "every  now  and  then  there  is  a  great 
tasting  recipe  which  is  downright  ugly  in  an  honest  photograph" 
(Kohl,  WIS).    General  Foods  avoids  this  problem  by  not  photographing 
such  foods.    Their  policy  of  food  photography,  reproduced  in  Table  3, 
states  that  "Mock-ups  may  not  be  used." 

The  intent  of  the  policy  is  to  ensure  that  "consumers  should 
be  provided  with  correct  visual  impression (s)  of  the  quality,  attri- 
butes, and  amount  of  product  they  will  receive."  (Kohl  WIS)  .  While 
this  policy  tends  to  eliminate  less-photogenic  foods,  it  does  provide 
clear-cut  rules  for  home  economists  and  agency  personnel  to  follow. 

The  General  Foodt-s  policy  illustrates  clearly  the  feasibility  of 
developing  unambiguous  guidelines  to  safeguard  against  deceptive 
production  techniques,  in  product  demonstrations..    Doubtless,  other 
companies  have  developed  similarly  sound  procedures.    We  are  concerned, 
however,  because  there  appears  to  be  no  data  available  from  which  to 
Adjudge  the  ubiquity  of  such  standards.    Government,  consumers,  and 
the  industry  have  clear  interests  in  ensuring  adherence  to  high 
standards  for  product  demonstrations.    These  interests  remain  lonmet  by 

o 
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Table  3 


General  Foods'  Poliov  for  Food  Photography 


1.  "Food  will  be  photographed  in  an  unadulterated  state  -- 
product  must  be  typical  of  that  normally  packed  with  no 
pre-selection  for  (Quality  or  substitution  of  individual 
components." 

2.  "Individual  portions  must  conform  to  amount  per  serving 
used  in  describing  yield." 

3.  "Package' amounts  sho\m  must  conform  to  package  yield." 

"Product  must  be- prepared  according  to  package  directions. 

5.      "Recipe  must  follow  directions  and  be  shown  in  same 
condition  it  would  appear  when  suitable  for  serving." 

•6,      "Mock-ups  may  not  be  used."  ' 

7.  "Props  should  be  typical  of  those  readily  available  to 
the  consumers." 

8.  "Theatrical  devices  (camera  angles,  small-sized  bowls' 
and  spoons)  may  not  be  used  to  convey  attributes  other 

■  than  those  normally  seen  in  use." 


references  to  outstaiiding  examples.     The  goal  of  informed  choice  can 
be  met  only  when  there  is  assurance  that  all  advertisers  and  agencies 
employ  adequate  safegu:ard3  on  production  teehnitj^  .        ,     «=•  — 

Advertisement  Production:  An  Evaluation 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  various  aspects  of  advertisement" 
production  we  have  discussed  are  neither  inherently  good  nor  irJierently 
bad.     Nonetheless,  if  abused,  they  possess  considerable  potential  for 
misrepresentation.     During  the  hearings,  industry  spokesmen  described 
a  nvmxber  of  procedures  which  some  companies  and  agencies  use  to  avoid 
such  problems.    We  shall  discuss  the  advantages  and  limitations  of 
these  procedures  shortly .     First ,  however ,  we  shall  examine  the  problem 
of  establishing  normative  criteria. 

The  first  problem  which  arises  in  developing  criteria  is  tech- 
nical.   A  photograph  on  film,  still  or  motion,  is  a  representation 
of  reality.     As  such,  it  is  imperfect.     It  is  true  that  individual 
considers  vary  in  their  color  perceptibh  arid  perceptual-  acuity . 
However,  anyone  who  has  had  the  experience  of  tal<ing  color  pictures, 
receiving  them  from  processing,  and  noticing  that  the  picture  differs 
considerably  from  his  memory  of  the  event  and  its  colors,  realizes 
that  a  "normal"  color  picture  does  not  necessarily  accurately  depict 
the  subject.     Thus,  a  normative  criterion,  req[uiring  |:he  subject  of 
the  advertisement  to  appear  to  the  viewer  exactly  as  it  would  do  to 
his  naked  eye,  implies  the  use  of  special  production  techniques  at 
certain  times.    An  alternative  criterion  would  result  in  commercials 
or  ads  which  might  appear  not -at-all  representative  to  the  viewer. 


EHjC      or  in  no  pictorial  advertising  of  those  products. 
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If  ^-je  accept  the  statement  that  the  advertisement  should  present 
the  product  as  it  vjould  appear  to  the  naked  eye,  the  question  remains: 
ifiios ^ naked  *=T^ye?    lier^  usefuj.  to-exajTiine  some  of  the  procStadf'es" 

described  by  the  industry.     The  policy  described  earlier  seemed 
exemplary  to  us^  both  in  the  intent  and  in  the  specifics  which  x^ere 
desoribed.     However,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  ubiqui'ty  of  such 
policies  >  despite  other  exainples  given  during  the  hearings.  Further- 
more,  no:  code  or  policy  can  be  more  effective  tluan  the  mechanisms 
provided  to  ensure  conformance.    On  this  issue;,  little  systematic 
evidence  was  presented.     Internal  sanctions'  appear  limited  to  refusal 
to  approve  an  advertisement,  or  proposal  for  an  advertisement. 
Continued  transgression  woxiLd,  no.  doubt,  create  pjroblems  for  the 
perpetrator:  however^  ±n  the  short  rm,  no  penalties  are  attached. 
Externally^  the  FTC  could  Gleax\ly  sanction  if  they  were  aware  of 
deception 5  and  associatecl  marketplace  penalties  x^7ould  be  likely. 
However,  this  exemplifies  a  punitive  rather  than  a  preventive  philosophy. 
We  find  the  latter  preferable.     It  is  more  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tive of  informed  choice,  should  prove  mot^e  systematic  in  application, 
and  avoids  the  vagaries  and  administrative  complexities  of  judicial 
or  quasi- judicial  proceedings. 

We  ax^e  convinced  that  counsel  can  assiduously  discuss  the  merits 
of  certain  tecliniques,  and  disapprove  some  ads  03?  propbsed  ads. 
However,  it  is  mainly  the  producer  who  retains  control  over  the  realism 
with  which  the  product  is  depicted  in  the  advervisement •   '  The  ensuing 
testing  and  evaluation  is  ovexv;?helmingly  oriented  towards  establishing 
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the  effectiveness  of  the  advertisement  as  a  cormainicatlons  device.  " 
We  suggest  that  the  industry  make  every  effort  to  assemble  some  hard 
data  on  the  ubiquity,  consistency,  and  rigor-  of  internal  controls  over 
production  techniques .    Such  data  could  show  that  our  apprehension  is 
unjustified.     It  could  also  provide  the  stimulus  to  ensure  that  the 
industry  gets  its  own  house  in  order  before  receiving  outside  helpl 

Appeals  in  Advertising  '  ' 

AltJiough  production  techniques  provide  the  means  of  implementation, 
it  is  the  v^ovk  of  the  copywriters  and  creative  people  which  supplies 
the  content  of  advertising;  that  is,  the  appeals  which  are  used. 
Let  us  examine  these  appeals,  dealing  first  with  the  issue  of  implied 
claims.    We  shall  then  discuss  the  use  of  endorsements  and  testimonials, 
and  develop  a  typology  of  appeals  based  on  the  model  of  Chapter  Four. 

Implied  and'  Actual  Claims 

This  section:  might  well  be  entitled,  "When  is  a  Claim  Not  a  Claim? 
Or,  "When  iis  a  Non-Claim  a  Claim?"    We  do  not  intend  tq  be  facetious, 
however,  for  one  of  the  trickiest  tasks  facing  anyone  attempting  to 
evaluate  advertising  is  to  establish  whether  or  not  an  advertisement 
is  actually  making  a  particular  claim. 

Any  advertisement  can  presumably  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
the  literal  truth  of  the  copy.    A  lawyer,  for  example,  mi^t  look  at 
an  advertisement  as  he  would  a  contract.    A  wealth  of  legal  precedent  . 
would  g:uide  him  in  deciding  exactly  what  thq  advertisement  was  claiming, 
but  his  major  concern  would  be  with  the  literal  meaning  of  the  symbols. 
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A  beliavioral  scientist  evaluating  the  saine  advertisement  vcould  take 
a.^  different  approach.     To  him,  an  advertisement  is  a  communications 
device;  and 5  by  design,  it  should  bring  about  some  effect  on  the 
receiver.    His  criterion  foi^  deciding  on  tlie  nature  of  the  claim  would 
be  more  closely  related  to  the  receiver  of  the  communication  than  to  ^ 
literal  or  legal  factors-    His  criterion  would  be  behavioral.  Further- 
move^  he  would  seek  empit\lcal  evidence  upon  which  to  make  his  judgment 
of  the  ad-     Rather  than  attempting  to  divine  the  effects  of  a  particular 
advertisement  (in  terms  of  perceived  claims)  from  his  intuition,  he 
would  seek  to. measure  the  effects  on  a  representative  sample  of  the 
audience  for  the  ad,  and  then  use  this  data  as  a  basis  for  his  judgment- 

Having  outlined  x-jhat  are  polar  approaches  to  evaluating  claims 
made  by  an  advertisement,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that,,  in  fact, 
this  is  an  oversimplification*     Lawyers  ajid  the'FTG  are  attempting  to 
shift  towards  more  behaviorally -oriented  evaluative  criteria.     As  a 
brief  x^eview  of  some  of  the  applicable  research  indicates,  however, 
this  shift  is  not  xvithout  its  problems .  . 

Chapter  Four  discussed  the  selectivity  of  hujnan  information 
processing.     To  what  extent  does  this  selectivity  extend  to  the  percep- 
tion of  claims  in  advertisements?    We  suggested  that  the  consumer  was 
an  astute  ^^tuner-outer"     of  information  perceived  not  to  be  useful- 
To  what  extent  does  this  apply  to  implied  claims?    Does  the  consumer 
reject  the  implication,  or  does  he  infer  from  the  implication? 

6~         '  ~  ...... 

See  Chapter  Four,  p.  26.  "  . 
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The  research  evidence  on  this  subject  is  limited.    However,  — 
Preston  has  conducted  several  studies  that  can  offer  some  insight. 
In  a  laboratory  experiment ,  he  exposed  subjects  to  a  variety  of 
advertisements.^    After  each  advertisement^  siibjects  were  asked  to 
appraise- as  accurate  or  inaccurate  a  series  of  five  statements  per- 
•    taining  to  the  advertisement.    Each  sti^tement  bore  a  differing ,  logical 
relationship  to  the  ad;  and>  one  of  the  five  was  illogically  derived. 
Different  logical  faliacies  were  employed.    One  example ^  quoted  by 
Preston,  involved  Salem  cigarettes.    The  ad  claimed  that  Salem  was 
different  ("Try  something  different  for  a  change'?)  ♦    The  illogical 
statement  claimed  that  Salem  was  the  only  cigarette  different  from 
V    other  brands.    .  Preston  found  that  although  subjects  claimed /^logically 
\  invalid"  statements  to  be  accurate  significantly  less  often  than 
:  N  '^logically  valid"  statements  ^  they  also  stated  65.3  percent  of 

the  time  that  the  "logically  invalid*'  statement  .^as  an  accurate 
re-statement.    When  respondents  were  asked  why  they  had  responded  this 
way^they  alleged  that  "the  advertisements^  indeed,  did  ^ say V  those 
things .   .   .  even  though  they  didn  *  t  say  them  literally .    They  ^  said 
them  in  the  sense  that  the  statements  represented  what  the  advertiser 
intended."      Thus,  Preston  suggested  that  people  "approach  ads  with 
a  set  to  perceive  them  as  saying  what  the  advertiser  would  have  liked 

. '  '■  ,' ' \  ■  ■ '    '  ,       ■  ■  , . ,         .  •  ■  ■ 

']~  ■     ~    ■  '■ 

;  Ivan  L.  Preston,  "Logic  and  Illcgic  In  the  Advertising  Process," 

Journalism  Quarterly,  Vol.  No.  2  (Siommer  1967)  ,  pp.  231-239. 

Ibid.,  p.  232.  -  . 

o      9.  ....       ■  V 

ERIC       Ibid.,  p.  237., 
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most  to  say."  In  a  subsequent  study ^  Preston  and  Sdiarbach  embedded 
similar  messages  in  the  context  o£  an  advertisement ,  a  letter,  a  memo, 
ana  a  news  story  •        Acceptance  of  the  -'logically  invalid^^  statement 


averaged  62.5  percent  for^  ads^  versus  55-.3  percent^^  50.8  percent^  and 
48*6  percent,  respectively,  for  letters,  memoSj,  and  news  stories. 

Preston^  s  studies;  while  not  conclvisive,  seem  to  support  the 
notion  of  a  perpetual  set  for  advertisement  reading.    On  the  basis  of 
this  work,  it  could  be  argued  that  there  exists  an  ^  under  standing^ 
between  advertiser  and  reader,  whereby  the  x^eader  accepts  the  implied 
claim  because  he  Icnows  it  is  what  the  advertiser  would  like  hzLin  to 
believe.    How  does  this  view  jibe  with  the  viewpoint  of  Chapter  Four? 
Does  it  suggest  that  the  cc^Eumer  may  be  more  susceptible  to  the 
advertiser  than  wo  imply?    There  are  two  good  reasons  why  we  must 
treat  Preston^ s  interesting  results  as  very  tentative.    First,  both 

studies  were  conducted  in  the  laboratory,  rather  than  the  field.  As 

■12     ■  " 

Hovland  pointed  out,      there  are  a  number  of  important  differences 
betx^een  laboratory  and  field  studies  of  conimunleation.  Notably, 
exposure  to  the  communication  is  forced  in  lab  studies ,  rather  thai^ 
self -selected  by  the  subject.    Furthermore,  subjects  in  this  instance 
were  students ,  rather  than  a  representative  sample  of  consumers.  Such 


in  • 

Ibid. ,  p.  239.    i  ,  .  .  - 

ii-       -.  ■  '■  .  .  ••■  ' 

Ivan  L.  Preston  and  Steven  E.  Scharbach^  "Advertising:  More  Than 
Meets  the  Eye,'^  Journal  of  Advertising  Researchi.  Vol.  11,  No.  3 
(June,  1971),  pp.  19-25.  . 

12 

^  Carl  I.  Hovland,  "Reconciling  Conflicting  Results  Derived  from 
Experimental  and  Syrvey  Studies  of  Attitude  Change,"  The  American 
Psychologist,  Vol.  14  (January,  1959),  pp.  8-17. 
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factors  lead  us  to  question  the  external  validity  of  the  studies ,  and 
to  be  disinclined  to  generalize  from  their  results.    Second,  no 

measures-  were  obtained  for  respondents '  attitudes ,  intentions ,  or  

purchase  behavior  for  the  advertised  products.    Thus,  it  could  be  that 
Preston's  results  were • illustrative  of  the  screening  we  discussed  in 
Chapter  Four.     Consumers  could  well  be  saying,  "Yes,  I  know  this  is 
what  the  advertiser  wants  me  to  think."    \Vhether  or  not  this  changes- 
his  evaluative  beliefs  about  the  brand,  or  the  likelihood  that  he  would 
purchase  it,  is  a  different  matter. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  decision  on  what  is.  or  is  not  claimed 
in  an  advertisement  is  best  resolved  by  a  behavioral  criterion. 
Preston's  work  demonstrates  that  research  of  this  type  is.  feasible. 
We  urge  that  such  research  be  extended  to  yield  more  generalizable 
results.    Use  of  a  more  representative  sample,  more  appropriate 
criterion  variables,  and  measurement  under  field  (rather  than  labora- 
tory' conditions)  could  help  further  this  end.    The  materiality  of 
implied  claims  should  rest  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  cause  changes; 
in  brand  comprehension  or  attitude  for  relevant  audiences.     If  they 
cause  such  changes  and  the  claim  --  direct  or  implied  --  is  insubstan- 
tiable,  we  believe  that  the  advertisement  is  not  contributing  to  the 
goal  of  an  informed  marketplace;  rather,  it  is  spreading  misinformation. 

Endorsements 

A  good  proportion  of  hearing  testimony  was  devoted  to  the  issue 
of  testimonials.    Mr.  Overholser  (T296-298>,  Dr.  Krugman.  (T222-229) , 
Mrs.  Scott  (T1095),  Mr.  Cohen  (T1156)  ,  Prof.  Morrison  (T1213)  ,  . 
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Dr.  Barcus   (T138L1-)  ,  Mr.  Helitzer  (T1*4C19)  ,  Prof,  telimann  (T1629-1630)\ 
and  Mr.  Tonnenbavun  CT1752-17G6)   all  dealt  with  this  subject.  The 
CojruTiissioncrs  vv'crc  interested  in  imderstaadraig  how  c.Tidorseinents  'worked > 
and  in  determining  whether  or  not  they  were  efficacious,  as  well  as 
learning  about  the  current  state  of  behavioral  research  in  the  area 
(Jones' T1529  ;  Dixon  T296)  . 

Mr.  Tannenbaujn,  chairman  of  the  BO(?.rd  of  Kcp    n  and  Ecl<hart,  Inc., 
dealt  at  length  with  the  use  of  endorsements.     He  described  three 
major  trypes  of  endorsements.  .  The  celebri ts'  endorsement  may  be  used 

as  either  a  spokesman  fox  the  product,  or  as  a  direct  or  implied 

t  ■ 

endorsement.     The  expert  endorsement  may  not  use  a  celebrity ;  but ,  rather, 
it  uses  a -source   (spokesman)  which  would  be  perceived  as  competent  in 
judging  the  brand  or  product  class.     Exajnples  would  be  a  nutritionist 
endorsing  a  food  product,  or  an  engineer  attesting  to  product 
dependability-    A  third  type  of  endorsement  uses  ordinary  people  v^ho 


would  normally  use  L'he  product.  ' 

Mr.  Tannenbaum  believed  that  endorsements  had  survived  "because 
the  meager  research  on  the  subject  shows  it  is  a  slightly  better-than- 


His  subseqiuent  testimony  suggested  that  he  viewed  the  different  types 
of  endorsement  as  affecting  tlie  consumer  in  the  following  ways :  . 


average  way  to  get  attention  and. 


, persuade  people."   (T1752-53) . 


Source  Type 


Effects  on  Consumer 


Celebrity 


Attention,  Confidence,  Believability 


Expert 


Confidence,  Attitude 


^^Ordinary 


Confidence . 


Attitude 


ERIC 
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There  was  reasonable  correspondence  between  Tannenfaaum^ s  ideas, 
and  the  ideas  of  other  spokesmen.    For  example,  Overholser  pointed 
out  that  well-knovm  personalities  can  be  used  solely  to  attract  atten- 
tion.    In  other  instances  5  celebrities  can  be  used  to  lend  authority 

■  ■     •  . 

to  the  claim  (T297) .    Mrs.  Scott  amplified  the  role  of  casting  in 
selecting  "ordinary"  people,  agreeing  with  Commissioner  Jones  that 
the  goals  of  the  casting  process  were  in  many  ways  analogous  to  the 
role  of  testimonials,  in  that  the  character  should  add  confidence  and 
credibility  to  the  message  (T1095) .    Mr.  Aaron  and  Mr.  Cohen,  while 
concerned  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  copy  itself,  agreed  that 
testimonials  contributed  to  credibility,  but  that  the  choice  of  product 
spokesman  was  more  important  in  gaining  attention  (T1156) .     The  con- 
structs of  attention  and  confidence  are  components  of  the  comprehensive 
model  discuGsed  in  Chapter  E'our.    We  shall  now  examine  the  research 
evidence  more  closely,  attempting  to  integrate  this  evidence  with  the 
hearing  data.  , 

The  general  area  of  testimonials  and  endorsements  is  known  to 
mass  communication  theorists  as  the  "source"  effect.     It  was  this 
research  which  provided  the  basis  for  Morrison' s  exposition  during 
the  hearings   (T1213)'.     Let  us  examine  Bauer's  model  of  the  source 
effect,  and  describe  some  of  the  associated  empirical  research. 

Bauer's  communication  model  distinguishes  between  characteristics 

of  the  source  bearing  on  the  psychosocial,,  and  fproblem-solving  motiva- 

13 

tions  of  the  receiver.        He  presents  the  following  paradigm,  which 

Raymond  A.  Bauer,  "Source  Effect  and  Personality :  A  New  Look"  in 
Risk  Tal<ing  and  Information  Handling  in  Consumer  Behavior,  ed.  Donald 
F.  Cox,  Boston,  Division  of  llesearch,  1967,  pp.  559-578. 
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incorporates  Kelman's  three  types  of  attitude  change:  internalization, 
complianoo,  ana  identifioation/^ 


Table  M- 

Problem-Solving  and  Psychological  Games 


The  Game 

Components 

Type  of 

Attitude  Change. 

Problem-Solving 

Competence 

Trust 

Internalization 

Psychosocial 

Power 

Likeability 

Compliance 
Identification 

From  Bauer,  Ibid. ,  p.  563 

The  competence  and  trust  components  of  the  "source  effect"  are 
relevant  to  problem-solving  games ;    As  defined  by  Bauer,  they  "provide 

answers  to  the  following  questions:    'Does  this  person  know  what  he  is 

■      '  '  ^'     :  15 

talking  about?    Should  I  believe  him."        Power  and  likeability  are 

associated  with  psychosocial  games.    They  "answer  the  general  question: 

16 

Is  there  any  reason  why  I  should  ingratiate  this  person?"       The  power 

component  asks,  'n-fliat  can  he  do  for,  or  to,  me?""'"''    The  likeability 

component  is  related  to:  "Do  I  want  to  please  him  apart  from  what  he 

18 

can  do  to,  or  for,  me?" 


ERIC 


I'l 


H.  C.  Kelman,  "Processes  of  Opinion  Change,"  Public  Opinion  Quarterly 
.    25,    1961),  pp.  57-78;  see  also  Chapter  Four,  p.  21. 


15 


16 


Bauer,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  55M-. 
Ibid; 


17 


18 


Ibid. 


Ibid- 
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The  types  of  attitude  change  merit  elaboration.    Compliance  is' 
"behavioral  conformity  aimed  at  ingratiating  a  person  whom  one  likes, 
fears,  or  seeks  a  favor  from, ""^^  and  does  not  appear  relevant  to  adver- 
tising.   Identification,  however,  implies  meaningful  change  in  attitude 
to  stabilize  relations  to  some  other  person. ^°    As  Morrison  points  out, 
the  maintenance  of  the  new  belief  "depends  on  the  source  continually 
advocating  it  and  the  receiver's  continuing  role  relationship  with  the 
attractive  source"  (T1212-13) . ■  In  this  sense,  attitude  change  due  to 
identification  is  less  stable  and  enduring  than  that  due  to  internaliza- 
tion.   In  Bauer's  terms,  an  individual  who  acquires  and  utilizes 
information  for  problem-solving  purposes  should  "internalize"  any  new 

attitude,  for  it  will  constitute  a  change  in  belief  rather  than  "more 

....  21  ' 

overt  behavioral  compliance." 

The  distinctions  between  internalization  and  identification ,  and 
between  the  characteristics  of  the  source,  are  useful  aids  in  the 
examination  of  the  use  of  testimonials  in  advertising.    We  shall  return 
to  them  later.    However,  within  the  area  of  source  credibility 
(competence  and  trust) ,  a  further  distinction  must  be  drawn.  The 
world  of  advertising  is  a  competitife^i::m^ 

attempting  to  surpass  or  even  rebuff  the  communications  of  his  competi- 
tors.   Thus,  in  social  psychological  terms,  the  resistance  of  attitude 
change  to  counter-propaganda  should  be  an  important  concern  to  the 


-"•^Ibid.,  p.  567. 

^°Ibid.. ,  p.  568. 
21 

Ibid. 
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marketer.    Bauer  siojnmarizes  research  evidence  suggesting  that  attitude 

change  resulting  from  a  higli-competence  ^  high-trust  source  is  less 

resistant  to  counter-propaganda  (e.g.  competitive  advertising)  than 

that  resulting  from  a  high-competence,  low-trust  source.  Although 

the  Initial  attitude  change  is  greater  for  the  high-trust  source ^ 

Bauer  hypothesizes  that^  with  the  high-trust  source,  the  receiver 

is  likely  to  accept  the  advocated  viewpoint  without  closely  examining 

the  evidence  offered..  In  contrast,  with  a  source  loi^^  in  trustworthi-- 

ness  but  high  in  competence,  the  receiver  is  likely  to  examine  the 

evidence  closely.,  retaining  factual  Information  and  supporting 

arguments.     In  this  Instance,  the  attitude  change  should  prove  more 

resistant  to  counter-propaganda.     Morrison  described  the  importaiice 

of  the  objectivil-y  of  the  source  on  persuasion  as  ^^so  small  as  to  be 

almost  at  the  vanishing  point''   (Morrison  11213)  .    A  related  area  of 

.      ,  22 

research  is  the  work  on  attitiade  immunization  by  McGuire  and  others* 

The  issue  of  testimonials  and  endorsements  provoked  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  in  the  hearings.    The  Cammissloners  were  interested 
in  knowing,  for  example y  if  children  were  especially'  susceptible  to 
endorsements.    The  use  ox  celebrities,  in  particular,  also  raises 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  there  is  an  implied  claim.    However,  the 
hearings  themselves  did  not  resolve  the  issue  of  hov?  such  endorsements 
work       knowledge  important  to  those  concerned  vjith  the  regulation  of 

^  

See,  for  example,  Demetrlos  Papageorgls  and  V^llliam  J-  McGulre,  ■ 
"The  Generallti^  of  Immunity  to  Persuasion;  Produced  by  Pre -expo sure 
to  Weakened  Counter-arguments , "  Journal  of  Abnormal  an.d  Social  Psy- 
chology.  Vol.  62  (August,  1951)  ,  pp.  475-^181;  and  Stewart  W.  Either, 
Ira  J.  bollch  and  Elaine  B.  Nell,  ''The  Application  of  Attitude 
Immunization  Techniques  "in  Marketing,''  Journal  of  Marketing  Research, 
Vol.  8  (February 5  1971,  pp,  55-51. 
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advertising*    Does  commun^ations  research  provide  a  systematic  body 
of  knowledge  to  guide  policy -malcing?    On  the  one  hand,  spokesmen  (such 
as  Morrison)  claim  that  there  is  such  research  (T1212);  on  the  other 
hand,  spokesmen  (such  as  Krugman  and  Overholser)  suggest  there  is  not 
(T229,  T297A) .    How  may  these  differences  be  reconciled? 

Summary  . 

It  is  true  that  there  exists  a  considerable  body  of  research  on 
the  source  effect  in  communications .    The  work  of  Bauer,  Kelman,  Hovland, 
and  others,  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  is  a  well-established 
and  important  area  of  behavioral  research.     It  is  also  true,  however, 
that  this  research  lacks  the  external  validity  necessary  to  render  it 
the  most  useful  guide  to  policy-making. 

Much  communications  research  in  the  basic  behavioral  science 

context  has  been  conducted  in  the  laboratory ,  rather  than  in  the  field. 

The  differences  between  these  research  environments,  as  noted  by 
23 

Hovland,      render  dangerous  facile  generalisation  from  laboratory  to 
field.    These  differences  thus  place  limits  on  the  applicability  of 
the  research  done  on  the  social  psychology  of  communication  to  the 
problems  of  advertising  regulation.    Furthermore,  while  the  source- 
message-channel-receiver  paradigm  has  been  widely  employed  in  the  con- 
text of  mass  communications  theory,  the  work  of  Kelman  (used  by  Bauer) 

largely  relates  to  a  personal  source.    This,  therefore,  leads  us  to 

■■  -  ' 

question  its  applicability  to  advertising. 

Suppose  we  turn  from  social  psychology  to  advertising  research. 
By  the  admission  of  the  industry  itself ,  the  state  of  research  is  not 


23 

Hovland,  0£.  ext. 


encouraging*    For  quite  justifiable  and  pragmatic  reasons,  the  research 
^^jj^the  practitioner  is  usually  specific  to  particular  decision  problems, 
and  short-rim  in  focus.    As  stated  by  Mr,  Overholser,  "We  generally^ 
as  businGSS''*i'esearchers ,  reseai'ch  individual  campaigns,  and  we  are,  perha] 
to  our  disadvantage  ...  pretty  short  on  generalizations"   (T297-A) .  The 
specialization  of  practitioners  v^?as  further  evidenced  in  the  discussion 
with  Dr.  Kru^        of  General  Electric.    He  explained  that  his  expertise 
^was.in,  the  jneasuremeut  of . advertising  ef-f G>G>ts-,-r-ather  than  specifics*  ' 
of  advertising  composition  (T227) .     In  his  opinion,  celebrities  could 
serve  as  attention -getters  (T223) ,    However,,  he  had  not  done  any  research 
on  seiection  of  celebrities  (T229)  .     Taiinenbaiim,  also,  suggested  the 
lack  of  research  on  the  topic  (T1752) . 

We  conclude  that 'the  very  nature  of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
individual  practitione)?  results  in  a  splintered,  ad  hoc  empiricism 
inimical  to  building  the  systematized  body  of  general  knowledge  which 
characterizes  a  science.    In  an  area  subject  to  considerable  public 
debate,  it  is  this  Icnowledge  which  is  necessary  for  sound  guidance  to 
policy  makers.    The  work  of  social  psychologists  has  provided  the 
theoretical  framework  from  which  fields-validated  research  on  endorsements 
can  develop.    In  our  judgment,  policy  makers  in  industry  and  government ^/ 
are  acting  responsibly  in  seeking  tliis  type  of  data.    The  empirical 
task  is  feasible.    We  believe  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given 
^  to  the  job  of  furthering  development  in  this  area.   .--^  '  ' 


.  2^-  '      ■      ■■  ■  ■■■  ■■■   '   '^'^  ■   •■■■■=■'-  ' 

;    -One  field  study ^^^o  an^  endorsement  is  Davis  '3  J  Mohtgomeiy 

_....--.g^^j..0^  Scott  Armstrong-,  "Brand.  Trial  After  Change  in  Promotion  Credi- • 
■    bility,^'  Working  Paper,  Marketing  Science  Institute;  1970.  However,, 
there-  was  considerable  factual  substantiation^, for.  the  endorsement, v 
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Based  on  the  testimony, .the  following  distinctions  seem  particu- 
larly  important  to  the; study  of  the  source  effect  in  the  advertising, 
context.     First,  following  Tannenbaum  CT1757) ,  it  is  important  that 
the  potential  roles  of  a  celebrity  as  announcer  and  endorser  be 
distinguished.     Second,  the  distinction  between^^^^" celebrity ''expert,'^ 
and  "ordinary  person''   (T1759}  would  seem  a  priori,  an  important  one 
in  evaluating  the  effects  of  testimonials.     Furthermore,  when 
considering  "celebrities,"  r,egulators  should  not  forget  that  media  . 
can  create  their  own  ''celebrities,'^  as  pointed  out  by  Helitzer  (T1409)  . 
This  type  of  endorsement  should  not  be  omitted  from  consideration. 
The  use  of  celebrities  also^  raises  issues  of  implied  claims.  When 
used  in  an  announcer  role,  it  is  presumed  that  the  celebrity  does  not 
personally  endorse  the  produetr^-^If  he  does  endorse  it,  we  believe  he 
should  actually  have  used  the  product.-   An  important  research  issue 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  celebrity,  used  only  in  the  announcer  role, 
leaves  the  implication  in  the  audience's  mind  that  he  is  an  enthusiastic 
user  3:?f^  the  product.     Finally,  as  Chapter  Six. will  indicate,  we 
believe  priority  in  this  research  should  be  devoted  to  the  child 
audience. 

Specific  Appeals  "  ' 

In  Chapter  Four  we  discussed  information  utilization  in  a 
variety  of  decision-making- situations,  including  repeat  purchase, 
a  new  brand,  an  In  each  of  these  situations v 

the  advertiser  has  a  nimiber  of  i^ays  in  which  he  may*  attempt  to 

■ '     .  i     ■  '  " ' 

influence  consumer  brand  -  choice . 
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At  the  most  geaeral  (yet  basic)  level,  we  may  conceive  of  ■ari  • 
appeal  aimed  at  motives.    These  motives  can  be  innate,  such  as  hunger, 
pain,  or  sex.    Or,  they  may  be  socially-acquired  motives,  such  as  the 
need  for  achievement,  affiliation,  or  power.    There  is  little  doubt  •- 
about  the  importance  of  such  motives.    But,  because  they  are  generic 
and  not  brand  or  product , class -specif ic ,  they  can  he  difficult  to  use 
in  advertising.    Without  care,  the  advertiser  might  find  himself 
stimulating  l-emand  fo^^^  brand", 'or  even  f  or  another 

product  class! ,  Unless  he  is  a  monopolist  or  a  trade  asg';>ciation,  the 
advertiser  is  generally^^mpre  interested  in  stimulating  seU^Gtive, 
rather  than  primary,  demand. 

Advertising  is  often  used  to  trigger  a  need;  this,  in  turn,''- can 
lead  to  satisfaction  of  a  basic  motive.    Supermarket  advertising,  for 
examples  may  be  geared  to  remind  housewives  of  their  food  needs,  which 
will  satisfy  the  hunger  motive  for^ themselves . (and  their  families) 
in  the  eiisuing'^eek.  ~ 

The  most  common  form  of  national  advertising  deals  with  the 
dimensions  of  attitude  discussed  in  Chapter  Fo\JVs    Appeals  can  be:;'  / 
couched  in  terms  of  these  attilaides.    These  are  the  criterial  attribute 


which  determine  brand  desire , 


and  are  part  of -the  .product  class-  concept 


(They  are  similar'  to  the  salient  dimensions  discussed  by  Mr.:  Overholser 


|_T2a5,  289)  )  .    They  are  often  the  tangible,  "physicaiL  dimensions  which 
we  labeled  personal  attitudes ;  for  example^  cleanliness:  "Brand  X 
gets  your -dishes  dean. "    Anotheir  aspect  of  attitudes  is-  the  -self - 
concept  level,  which  relates  to  how  the,  consumer  -^^^^  himself. 
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We  used  the  term  interpersonal  attitudes  to  describe  how  the  consumer 

views  himself  in  terms  of  his  acceptability  to  others.    A  second 

component  of  self -concept,  which  we  might  call  intra-personal  attitudes, 

is  how  the  consumer  views  himself  in  terms  of  his  ideal  self.    For  , 

certain  types  of  products ,  such  as  personal  care  products  and  clothes , 

self -concept  attitudes  are  particularly  salient  to  the  consumer. 

While  clothes  do  not  truly  "malceth  th^  man,''  they  do  tell  a  great  deal 

_  ^  _   _   /  . 

about"  thV 'type  of' 'person"' the  individual  like  to  be,  and  how  hej 

would  like  his  friends  ^d  associates  to  think  about  him.    The  frequency 

with  which  clothes  shoppers  take  friends  along  with  them  to  invite 

their  opinions  on  alternatives  indicates  the  importance  of  inter- 

personal  attitudes  in  clothes  selection. 

■  ■'.  ■ '  N '    ■  ^ 

Advertising  appeals  can  also  be  framed  at  tha  impersonal  attitude 
l^vel.    Thus,  advertising  might  stress  breadth  of  distribution  ("At 
your  neighborhood  drugstore ^0  ?  or  low  price  (''Costs  less  per  serving"). 

Other  terminology  is  frequently  used  to  discuss  advertising 
appeals.    It  is  important  to  review  these  alternatives ^  and  to  compare 
them  with  our  taxonomy .  \,  . 

Psychic  or  psychological  appeals  are  terms  used  to  describe  • 
appeals  aimed  at  the  .self -concept  level: of  attitude.    The  term  implied 
benefits  is  often  sijnilarly  used.    But,  since  the  notion  of  an  implied 
claim  or  benefit  is  :^pplicable  across  the  entire  range  of  types  of 
appeal  (though  probably  used  most  frequently  in  the  self -concept  type)"r*' 
we  prefer  to  dafferen-tiate  between  the  issues  of  implied  claims ,  and 
types  of  appeal. 
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The  needs  of  the  consumer  are  f^^egaeStly  •^a^tiiiQx&d  'in^'^b'  ^'^ 
rational  and  emotiMM^l  categories'^  (vTbneg^  Tim,  Kendall  i;i33)  .  Ifliile 
we  are  not  preparr  •  .-o  endorse  this  dichotomization,  let  us  examine  it. 
"Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone"  is  frequently  cited  to  suggest  the 
falsity  of  this  dicliotbmy.    Ws  find  this  appropriate.  .  Thus,  the  very 
terms  employed  carry  implicit  value  judgments  which,. to  us,  seem 
unmerited.  ^  As ^ industry  pointed  the  consumer  purchafies. not  a  ... 

product,  but  a  bundle  of  anticipated  satisfactions^^  (Kendall  T1340 . 
While  the  consumer  behavior  m.o dels  discussed  in  Chapter  Three  may, 
for  analytic  purposes,  partition  motives,  needs,  or  attitudes,  they 
do  not  presume  to  adjudge  or  rank  their  lest :timacy.    Nor  should  they, 
for  this  is  tantamount  to  negation  of  the  free  exercise  of  consumer 
choice,  the  desirabili-t?y  of  which  is  a  fundamental  premise  of  this 
treatise.-    Nonetheless,  the  rational -emotional  distinction,  though 
imperfectly  articulated,  is  one  attempt  at  classification  of  appeals. 
As  most  frequently  used,  it  loosely  corresponds  to  out  distinction 
between  self -concept  appeals  and  other  types  of  appeals. 

A  final  classification  we  should  mention  is  between  "end  benefit" 
and  "end-end  benefit,"  term.s  quite  widely  used  by  industry.    In  using 
a  detergent,  for  example,  the  end  benefit  claim -might  be,  "whiter 
(or  whitest!)  clothes";  the  end-end  benefit  claim  might  be,  "Your '  " 
family  will  love  you '"more."    The  end  benefit  is  directly  linked  to  • 

-e  or  consumpti-on  of  the  brand;  the  end-end  benefit  is  supposedly 
derived  therefron-.'^''  ,:,  -'-  ^  '  , 

'^^T.  Levitt,  ''Tlie  Fiorality  (?)  of  Advertising, "  Harvard  Business  Revie^^7 . 

.Vol.  M-8,  No.  l!.  (Juiy-AugiiQt  1970),  pp.  84-92.: 
27 


ERJC  Some  interesting  examples  of  advertising  "appeals  are  given  ,  in  The  ' 
mmum         Gallagher  Report.  Vpl.  19,  No.  MO,  Sectiiw  2-^^;:Octob 


0' 

ERIC 
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The  two  types  of  appeals  most  important  to  our  purpose  are  those 
basied  on  the  personal  attitude  level >  and  those  based  on  the  self- 
ooncept  level.    As  we  see  it,  the  key  problem  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  benefits  delivered  by  the  product  consumption  do,  in  fact,  match 
the  expectations  the  consumer  is  given  by  its  advertising..  Given 
that  the  existence  of  a  claim  is  established  (see  discussion  of  implied 
claims)  ,  tl:ie  issue  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  delivered  benefits 
■-ihatch-  those'-ciaims.---i:W -self -concept  -appeals  ,  the  problem  i&-geRe-ricaliy 
no  different  from  performance  claims. 

The  toothpaste  advertiser  who  claims  that  regular  use  of  "Whizz- 
white"  produces  teeth  25  percent  brighter  than  any  competitive  brand 
should  only  do  so  if  the  claim  is  true  and  supported.    If  he  then 
claims  that  people  will  like  you  more  rinternersonal  attitude;)  ,  and 
that  the  same  white  teeth  produce  a  25  percent  higher  rate  of  job 
promotions  (impersonal  attitude) ,  why  should  the  notion  of  substantia- 
tion  be  less  applicable?    At  this  stage,  we  do  not  wish  to  suggest 
that  substantiation  should  be  required  in  every  case.    But  we  see  no 
reason  why  evaluative  procedures  and  criteria  should  be  any  less 
stringent  on  the  part  of  industry,  government,  or  consumer,  for  those 
types  of  appeals.    We  are.  not,  however ,  suggesting  that  such  appeals 
should  be  di.B allowed.    Nor  does  our  suggestion    solve  the  problem 
operationally,  for  we  are  dealing  with  a  subjective  and  behavioral 
definition  of  product  --a  definition  which  has  ensuing  complications, 

despite  our  belii::if  in  its  conceptual  soundness.  .   

Let  us  sujrimarize  oLU?  discussion  of  appeals.    I^^  brand  choice,  ^ 
the  consumer  forms  certain  attitudes  which  are  criterial;  i.e. , 
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operational  determinants  of  choice.    These  attitudes  may  be  of  three 
basic  types:  personal,  self -concept,  and  impersonal.    Advertising  can 
utilize  these  three  types  of  attitudes  as  a  basis  for  advertising 
appeals,  in  addition  to  the' alternatives  of  providing  need  triggering 
cues  or  attempting  to  tap  basic  motives.    Much  social  criticism  of  . 
advertising  has  focused  on  the  use  of  self -concept  appeals.  Yet, 
certain  product  categories  are  naturally  invested  with  self-concept 
'Gonsid-e-jr-ations;    -  (Personal  'care"  products  'and "clothes  '  were "  used' as 
•examples.)"   Since  self -concept  attitudes  are  often  criteria!  in  such 
cases,  we  do  not  believe  it  inappropriate  to  use  them  as  the  basis  for 
advertising  appeals.    With  respect  tT?  standards  of  truth,  however, 
we  see  no  reason  why  such  appeals  should  be  treated  any  differently 
from  other  types  of -claims,  suchvas  product  performance.    Use  of  such 
appeals  for  product  categories    where  self-concept  attitudes  are  not 
criterial,  seems  altogether  less  desirable.    It  would  also  make  poor 
sense  to  the  advertiser  since,  by  definition,  he  would  be  advertising 
oci  non^alient  attitude  dimensioiiS. 

Sex'  in  Advertisijig  .        »  ' 

The  use  of  sex  in  advertising  received  special  attention  in  the 
hearings.    Therefore,  we  shall  devote  a  section  specifically' to  the 
subject.  ••    ;  ^  .. 

Professor  Bruce  Morrison  spoke  about  his  research  on  sex  in 
advertising  (T1189-T1206) ./  He  pointed  out  that  this  is  another  area 
in  which  little -systematic  research  has  been  done  to  guide  praqtitioners 
or  regulators.    Nonetheless,  this  has  inhibited  neither  the  use" of 


sex  in  advertising,  nor  the  criticism  resulting  from  such  use. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  use  of  sex  in  advertising  which 
concern  us  here.    The  first  is  the  type  of  appeal  which  suggests  to 
.the  consvmier  that  he  will  enjoy  enhanced  sexual  attractiveness  or 
success  from  usage  of  the  Brand,     The  second  is  the  overt  use  of 
sexual  themes  in  advertising,  whether  in  visuals  or  copy. 

The  increased  sex  appeal  claim  is  an  exajnple  of  the  use  of  self- 
concept  (interpersonal)  attitudes.    This  technique  V7as  criticized  at 
some  length  by  Ms.  Whitney  Adams  of  the  National  Organization  of  Women. 
She  claimed  that  a  survey  in  the Washington  area  found  that  television 

commercials  playing, on  women's  anxieties  regarding  their  personal 

'^^^^  '  ' ^   ■  ■   ■■■■  ^ 

appearance  made  up  11.6  percent  of  the  total  ads"  (T18J+7)  .  Although 
this  survey  suggests  that  this  type  of  commercial  was  much  less 

prevalent  for  men,  Winick  points  out  that  here^<too,  similar  kinds 

.  28 
of  benefits  are  implied. 

We  believe  that  this  use  of  sex  in  advertising  is  aiore  important 
to  our  objectives  than  is  overt  sexuality  in  advertising.  However, 
use  of  the  sex  appeal  theme  represents  a  special  case  of  the  issues 
we  have  discussed  under  the  topics  of  implied  claims  and  use  of  ^ 
self -concept  appeals.*    We  believe  that  the  use  of  sex  appeal  themes 
should  be  approa:ched  in  the  manner  previously  discussed  by  us. 

Overt  sexuality  in  advertising  is  largely  dependent  upon 
prevailing  cultural  mores.    What  is  acceptable  today  is  considerably 
different  from  what  was  acceptable  ten  years  ago.    Self -regulation, 

Charles  Winick,  "Sex  in  Advertising. "  Sexual  Behavior,  April,  1971, 
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including  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  and  continuity'  ' 
claaran.ce  departments  (for  the  electronic  media)  are  partioiilarly 
vigilant  in  this  area,  but  have  been  flexible  in  response  to  changing 


mores. 


Most  of  the  knowledge  about  sexual  themes  in  advertising  is 

related  to  the  case  of  sexy  visuals.    Although  there  is  little 

systematic  evidence,  it  is  well-accepted  that  the  use  of  sexy  illus-, 

trations  can  draw  attention  to  an  ad,  although  such  use  does  not 

necessarily  increase  readership,  recall,  or  attitude.    Baker  mal<es 

this  point  in  his  detailed  discussion  of  the  visual  use  of  sex  in 
■  29 

, advertising.       Steadman,  in  a  study  criticized  by  Morrison  (T1191) , 

30  : 

also  claime'd'" confirmation  of  this'  view :  ~ "■HoTf 'ison '  s  findings , 
however,  indicate  that  this  generalization  may  well  over-simplify 
the  cas  e . 

Morrison  asked  615  male  and  female  undergraduates  to  rate  a 
total  of  300  nationally -run' magazine  ads.    '    Respondents  first  judged 
the,,  inherent  sexual  connotation  of  "the  products  without  seeing  the 
ads.    Then,  after  seeing  the  ads,  trhej/  rated  them  on  the  degree  of 
nudity,  realism,  romantic  content,  sexual  overtones  in  printed  words , 
and  stimulated  sexual  arousal. 


29„ 

Stephen  Baker,  Visual  Persuasion  (hew  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1961). 

Major  Steadman,  "How  Sexy  Illustrations  Affect  Brand  Recall , "  Journal 
of  Advertising  Research.  Vol.  9,  No.  1  (March,  1969),  pp.  15-19. 

31  '  ■   "'  ■  ' 

Although  this  study  was  described. in  the  testimony  (T1191-1190) ,   

it  was  subsequently  published:    Bruce  J.  Morrison  and  Richard  C. 

Shermaii  ,  "Who  Responds  to  ''S"ex,  in  Advertising?"  ,  Journal  of  Adver-. 

tising  Research,  Vol.  12.  No.  2  (April,  1972),  pp.  15-19. 
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Consideral'le  differences  were  found  in  the  ways  people  perceive 
sex  in  ads.    Women  seem  more  sensitive  than  men  to  suggestiveness  of 
copy!^  However,  neithex^  women  nor  men  are  homogeneous  in  their  percep- 
tions of  sex.    For  example,  groups  coMStituting  45  percent  of  the 
women  reported  nudity  in  nearly  all  the  ads,  while  groups  amounting 
to  35  percent  of  the  women  reported  practically  no  nudity "in  the 
^  ads.''    Judging  by  the  results  of  this  study,  blanket  generaliza- 
tions about  responses  to  sex  seem  unwarranted.    Morrison  also  presented 
some  evidence  on  recall  and  sex:-  This  evidence-  supported  - the- -tradi- 
tional view  that  sex  in  ads  is  not  conducive  to  recall  CT1197) .  The 
study  suggested  some  inhibitory  effect  of  sex  on  memory,  and  provided 
tentative  evidence  for  a  nonlinear  relationship  between  time  spent 
look/-,ig  at  an  ad    and  memory  for  differing  amounts  of  sex  in  the 
ad  (T12Q1)  -  X       •  . 

A  Framework  fnr  Public  Pmicy  Evaluation  ^ 

■      We  summarize  our  discussi':.n  of  advertising  appeals  in  Table  5. 
The  fr^amework  is  not  comprehensive,  but  serves  to  highlight  some  of 
the  more  important  issues  for  public  policy  purposes. 

Table  5  uses  the  source-me. sage-receiver  classification.  .With 
respect  to  source,  following  Tannenbaum  CT1753)  ,  we  distinguish  the 
categories  of  celebrity,  expert  and  ordinary,  and  the  roles  of 
a^mouncer  and  endorser.    From -the  research  or  regulatory  perspective, 
the  use  of  the  celebrity  as  endorser  or  announcer  should  probably 
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Ibid.,  p.  18. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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receive  highest  priority.    The  .implied  claim  issue  is  probably  most - 
crucial  for  this  combination. 

In  the  area  of  message  characteristics^  the  issue  of  implied 
claims  is  a  very  important  one  and  cleans jf  merits  further  research 
effortc    In  tiis  meantime ,  the  FTC  has  some  power  to  decide  whether  a 
claim  has  been  made  or  iiot.    Substantiation  of  claims  has  increasingly 
become  a  regular  part  of  industry  and  government  practice.    Thus  far, 
most  of  this  effort  has  focused  on  perfoi^ance  claims.    But,  its 
extension  to  other  types  of  claims »  such  as  self -concept  appeals ^ 
seems  perfectly  consistent. 

Concluding  with  audience  characteristics,  we  note  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  testimony  was  concerned  with  issues  related  to  the  possible 
^susceptibility  of  certain  special  audiences  (particularly  children) 
to  implied  claims  and  associations  with  endorsers  (T1337e    TIM-SS)  . 
Some  exploratory  evidence  suggests  that  these  "fears  may  be  unwarranted 
(Lehmann  T1520) .    However,  until. the  hypothesis  of  special  suscepti- 
feility  can  be  more  definitely  accepted  or  refuted,  this  area  should 
be  approached  carefully. 

>  ■  * 

Specific  Issues  and  Techniques  in  Advertising 

Certain  features *of  advertising  copy  in  both  print  and  electronic 
media,  formed  the  basis  for  jsome  lively  comments  during  the  hearings. 
Incomplete  comparatives:;  (Seaman.  T421-423)  ,  and  the  use  of  qualifiers 
(Barcus  11375-1375) ,  are  both  copy  features  which  created  some 
concern.    More  important  were  the  discussions  of  jpilPfery-,  which  we  ' 
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shall  aiscuss  at  this  point. 


Puffery  ' "   -   .  . 

Puffery  is  a  real  bone  of  contention  between  industry  and  its 
critics.    Capitraan  felt  that  "one  of  ttie  really  astounding  claims  made 
by  an  advertising  spokesman  in  these  hearings  is  that  'puffery'  is 
understood  and  discounted  by  the  public"  (Capitman  T1793) .    He  was 
unprepared  to  accept  that  advertising  should  operate  on  the  basic 
expectation  that  people  will  not  believe  what  it  says.    Others  imply 
that  if  exaggeration  is  clearly  discernible  as  such  (which  leaves  moot 
the  question  of  by  whom,  ar.d  using  what  criteria)  ,  .there  is  littJ.e  to 
be  concerned  about  (Greyser  T55} .    John  Nevin,  President  of  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation,  felt  that  it  was  "in  our  long-term  interest  to  get 
a  message  across  and-  get  rid.   ,of  some  of  the  suspicion  that  all 
advc:rtising  is  puffery  and  all  claims  are  unsubstantiated."  (Nevin  T819) 
Alfred  Seaman,  President  of  SSC&B,  argued,  however,  that 

We  (the  industry)  need  the  language  of  enthusiasm.    We  need 
the 'luxuty  of  harmiesa  puffery.    We  need  the  right  to  make 
those  margins  (of  product  superiority)  meaningful  because 
they  are  the  small  steps  on  the  stairway  that  leads  to^ 
better  products",  "gT'eater  satisf ac|:ion  and  more  prosperity. 
(Seaman  T401) 

At  what  point  does  exaggeration  become  inadmissible,  legeilly  or 
morally?    Is  it,  as  Greyser  implies,,  to  be  regarded  as  acceptable  when 
advertising's  exaggeration  is  discemihle?    Does"  it  then  follow  that 
the  patently  ridiculous  is  to  be  permissible,  the  mil'dly  enthusiastic  ' 


reprehensible?    This  kind  of  reasoning  seems  to  open  Pandora's  bcx>- 
Furthermore,  when  we  extend  the  paradigm  (as  in  Table  5)  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  greater  susceptibility  on  the  part  of  special 
audiences,  such  as  children,  the  poor,  and  the  uneducated,  the  situa- 
tion seems  even  more  complex  (Greyser  T56) .  - 

The  crux  of  the  puffery  problem  lies  in  tha  distinction  between 
legitimate  salesmanship  and  deception.    Few  ..oiild  argue,  we  believe, 
with  the  right  of  the  advertiser  to  be  enthusiastic  about  his  product. 
Nonetheless, "  there  is  a  poiht  ijeyond  which  the  dramatic  becomes  the 
deceptive.    This  point  is  the  cue  for  FTC  action.    Deciding  whether 
or  not  a  representation  is  deceptive,  however,  is  scarcely  aided  by 
a  classification  of  puff ery/non -puffery .    The  issues  of  implied  claims, 
types  of  appeals,  endorsements,  and  incomplete  comparatives  covered 
in  this  chapter  actually  provide  the  operational  tools  for  analyzing 
the  merits  -of  a  particular  advertisement.    Together  with  the  criteria 
we  shall  be  discussing  in  Chapter  Nine,  they  render  the  issue  of 
deception  more  analytically  tractable  than  attempting  to  demarcate 
the  limits  of  puffery. .  Perhaps  the  definition  of  puffery  should  be 
restricted  to  the  area  of  product  performance  claims ,  as  was  implied 
by  Weil  (T1955) .    The  now-established  substantiation  procedures  would 
be  used  to  adjudge  whether  or  not  the  ad  represented  legitimate 
puffery  or  deception.    Beyond  this  point,  tha  puffery  issue  seems 
moot.    Further'  discussion  does  not  seem  useful. 

Incomplete  Comparatives 

"r  think  that  good  advertising  people  are  as  strongly  against 
incomplete  comparatives  as  our  critics,"  (T391) .    We  believe-it  is  ' 
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unlikely  that  many  members  of  the  industry  would  wholeheartedly 
endorse  Seaman's  comment.    But,  it  could  be  prophetic.    The  efforts  "j 
of  the  FTC  to  induce  the  networks  to  accept  comparative  advertising  -] 
(in  VThich  competitors  are  named)  have  borne  fruit.,   'However,  ,the 
response  of  advertisers  has  not  been  overwhelming.    Both  ABC  and  CBS 
had  been  more  reticent  than  NBC  in  permitting  such  advertising.  But, 

in  the  spring,  both  ABC  and  CBS  agreed  to  permit  it  on  a  trial  basis  • 

34  "  " 

for  the  remainder  of  1972.       Although  it  is  too  early  to  be  sure  of 

the  ultimate  effects,  most  sponsors  "are  sticking  to  general  claims," 
and  tending  not  to  mention  competitors. 

The  term '"incomplete  comparatives"  is  becoming  well  rsoo^gnized. 
Therefore,  we  chose  to  use  it  to  describe  this  section.    More  appro- 
priate, however,  would  have  been  a  title  referring  to  the  use  of 
adjectives  in  advertising.'   They  may,  of  course,  be  used  as  positives, 
comparatives,  or  superlatives  (e.g.  good,  better,  best).    There  seems 
to  be  little  concern  over  positive  uses.    However,  when  comparatives 
or  superlatives  are  used,  the  referent  is  either  frequently  omitted, 
or  is  very  ambiguously  described.    In  our  goal  of  providing  consumers 
with  the  data  necessary  to  make  informed  choices  among  alternative 
\offerings,  omission  or  disguise  of  referents  is  clearly  dysfunctional. 
For  example,  the  referent  might  be  one  of  the  advertiser's  own  brands, 
one  of  the  competition's  brands,  some  subset  of  the  brands  available. 
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"No  Real  Avalanche  to  Comparative  Claims:  Nets,"  Advertisinff  Ase 
July  17,  1972,  p.  2.   

35  .    '  ■  . 

Ibid. 
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or  all  possible  brands.    Unless  the  advei  ."iser  tells  him,  how  is  the 
consumer  to  know  which  is  the  appropriate  referent?    We  believe  that 
the  interests  of  the  marketplace  and,  consequently,  of  the  producer 
•  and  the  consumer  are  best  met  by  minimizing  informational  obstacles 
to  appraisal  of  brands.    Omission  of. referents  is  one  such  obstacle, 
and  we  shall  return  to  it  in  Chapter  Nine. 

Qualifiers 

Professor  Earle  Barcus  drew  attention'  to  the  way  in  which  sales 
messages  are  qualified  (T1376) .    Although  his  research  was  based  on  a 
content  analysis  of  programming  and  advertising  on  children's  Saturday 
television,  the  point  he  raised  is  more  generally  salient. 

We  use  the  term  "qualifier"  to  indicate  the  use  of  a  phrase, 
visual:  or  verbal,  which  modifies' or  qualifies  the  meaning  of  the- 
primary  sales  message.    For  example,  an  advertisement  for  a  retail 
department  store  sale,  which  states  that  the  sale  "runs  Friday  and 
Saturday  only,"  qualifies  the  primary  message.    Dr.  Barcxis  used  the 
classic,  "Batteries  Not  Included,'!  as  an  example  (T1375-76)  . 

In  Dr.  Barcus'  sample,  20  percent  of  the  advertising  messages 
contained  some  form  of  qualification.    These  messages  are  frequently 

quite  brief  (T1376) ,  and  often  restricted  to  one  channel  •  video  or 

audio  --  of  the  television  broadcast.    In  print  advertisenrgnts, 
qualifiers  are  often  shown  in  small  print.    For  both  print  and  electronic 
.media,  the  mere  use  of  qualifiers  is  indicative  that  they  are  deemed 
of  importance  to  the  audience  of  consumers.    Yet,  if  qualifiers  are 
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inserted  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  consumers,  their  - 
purpose  is  defeated*    It  can  he  argued  that  their  inclusion,  in  any 
form,  is  preferable  to' omission  (Barcus  T1378)  ,    However,  tJaere  is 
considerable  potiential  for  deception  in  advertisements  which  fail  to 
communicate  the  conditions  by  which  the  offer  is  constrained.  Qualifiers 
which  are  not  clearly  communicated  to  consujiters  are  another  obstacle 
to  informed  choice;  and,  as  suchj,  they  should  not  be  condoned. 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  has  covered  a  wide  variety  of  issues  dealing  with  • 
the  methods  of  advertising,  ranging  from  the  technical  aspects  of 
production  to  the  use  of  various  appeals  and  terminology.    In"  discussing 
these  issues,  we  have  attempted  to  summarize  the  various  viewpoints 
presented,  and  to  contrast  these  with  the  data  available  from  industry 
practice  and  scholarly  research.    VvTiile  the  jipttaposition  has  some- 
times been  painful,  if  has  often  been  suggestive,  and  we  attempted  to 
tentatively , develop  the  implications  of  these  suggestions  for  policy.  — 
Formalizing  these  implications  must  await  Chapter  Nine,  where  we  will 
•  present  our  views  on  the  future  role  of  public  policy  and  advertising. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


ADVERTISING  AND  SPECIAL  AUDIENCES  *  ' 

Consujiiers  differ  in  their  response  to  advertising.    In  fact, 
a  great  amount  of  the  attention  of  industry  research  people  is  devoted 
to  identifying  these  "market  segments";  that  is,  groups  with  different 
respon.es/    One  ™,ti.e  for  doing  so  is  simply  to  att.in  .  better 
general  understanding  of  the  market  as  a  whole.    However,  companies 
freguently  find  it  more  profitable  and  growth-developing  to  focus 
their  advertising  and  other  marketing  efforts  on  specific  groups,  some 
of  which  may  he  more  responsive  to  advertising. 

In  this  chapter,  we  shall  examine  more  closely  the  relationship 
of  advertising  to  some  of  these  specific  groups.    In  doing, so,  we  shall 
be  concerned  not  merely  with  the.  issue  of  whether  or  not  some  people 
are  more  responsive  to  advertising;-  but,  also,  with  whether  the 
effects  of  advertising  on  certain  groups  are'  ---in  some  sense  —  detri- 
mental of  damaging.    There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  concem^  about 
children,  and  some  research  evidence'  has  been  amassed.    Consequently » 
the  discussion  of  this  topic  will  occupy  the  majority  of  this  chapter. 
In*  addition,  sections  of  tiiis  chapter  will^  deal  with  the  impact  of 
advertising  on  the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  ethnic  minorities,  and 
women*    Finally,  we  shall  summarize  the  policy  implications. 


See  Chapter  Three  for  more  detail. 
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Advertising  and  Children 

in  recent  years,  the  pros  and  cons  of  advertising  to  children 
have  provided  a  lively  forum  for  public  debate.    Criticism  of  the 
pra  itice,  by  such  groups  as  Action  for  Children's  Television  (ACTj\ 
and  the  Council  for  Media,  Merchandising  and  Children,  has  drawn  the 
attention  of  industry.  ,      government  and  parents • 

In  this  section,  we  begin  with  an  overview  of  the  practices  of 
advertising  to  children.    We  then  outline  briefly  child  development, 
and  its  relationship  to  perception  and  learning.    We  next  turn  to  the 
evid(;ace  on  how  television  and  television  advertising  affects  the  child, 
and  discuss  and  evaluate  differing  viewpoints  on  the  merits  of  adver-  - 
tising  to  children.    We  shall  focus  on  a  number  of  policy -oriented 
questions  as  a  means  of  structuring  the  discussion,  and  providing 
policy  guidance.    For  example,  we  should  like  to  know  the  extent  to 
which  children  are  influenced  by  television  advertising.    Do  children 
become  surrogate  salesmen  (to  their  parents)  as  a  result  of  television 
advertising?    Further,  are  children  able  to  make  sound  judgments  about 
the  desirability  of  some  products  or  brands,  but  not  others? 

Practices  of  Advertising  to -children 

Advertisement  development  for  children's  television  was  discussed 
in  the  hearings  by  Dr.  Seymour  Banks,  researc^h  manager  of  the  Leo 
Burnett  Company.    His  examples  stressed  the  use  of  pretesting  with 
children,  themselves,  in  decid:    ^  on  rhe  form  of  the  commercial  (Banks 
W23*^24).    The  advertising  agency  for  a  cereal  company,  for  example. 
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used  the  follo\«;ing  procedure: 

1.  Determine  what  aspect  of  ;t|i^^  product  children  perceive 
a!);  most  important,  ^.;'>^'^/^^/ 

2.  Determine  V7hat  type  of  advertising  children  enjoy;  i.e., 
cartoons  or  straiglit  facts,  discussion,  or  live  with  other, 
childx^en,  etcetera.. 

3.  Develop  advei^tising  that  deals  with  the  aspect  of  the 
product  the  children  have  told  us  is  most  important  to 
them,  avoiding  ar/y  type  of  communication  they  have  told 
us  would  turn  thera  off  or  tlaat  is  not  understandable  or 
does  not  concur  with  the  child's  previous  attitudes. 

^^.    Wien  we  test  among  children  after  we  have  some  tentative 
idea  for  a  commercial,  we  try  to  find  out  which  of  our 
ideas  they  like  best  or  if  there  is  an  idea  which  we  have 
not  considered  tliat  they  like  better.    We  try  our  adver- 
tising to  be  sure  children  can  understand  it.   (Banks  T689- 
690)  .  ^ 

According  to  the  agency  for  a  toy  manufacturer,  the  rough  filmed 
commercials  (or  ^^interlocks^'  [t59o]),  developed  as  in  point  3  above, 
are  pretested       using  controls  (Banks  W24)        against  previously- 
established  norms  for  the  target  group.    A  considerable  ajnount  of 
research  is  performed  in  developing  and  producing  the  advertisement— 
both  ,  on  the  early  storyboar^ds,  aad  the  later  (though  still  rough) 
filmed  versions  of  the  entire  commercial  (Banks  T690) .    Mr •  Harvey 
described,  in  detail,  the  process  of  testing  new  children's  products 
(toys  and  games),  use  of  the  test  data  in  advertisement  development,, 
and  the  production  and  testing  of  the  advertisements  themselves  (T1639- 
1666).    These  procedures  were  those  used  by- his  agency  and  Milton  . 
Bradley  Company,  a  major  manufacturer  of  toys  and  games.    Play  sessions 
with  children  of  appropriate  ages,  along  with  interviews  with  their 
parents,  are  used  for  testing  acceptance  and  suitability  of  the  product 
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These  tests  are  conducted  with  the  "protocepts^^  described  :ln  Chapter. 
Two,  p.  23,  rather  than  with  the  finished  product,  and  sometimes  result, 
in  abandonment  of  the  new  product  idea  Q^srvey  11642-43) •  After  creative 
personnel  are  exposed  to  the  product  itself,  and  the  results  of  the 
research^  they  begin  storyboard  development.    The  completed  story- 
board  is  discussed  with  the  NAB  code  authority  (T1647) ,  and  any  re- 
quired changes  are  implemented.    Filmed  test  commercials  are  then 
produced  and  pretested  with  children  and  parents. 

In  developing  advertising  for  children,  special  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  presentation  of  the  message.    Mr.  Melvin  Helitzer 
pointed  out  the  role  of  creating  an  atmosphere  of ^ fun,  for  "yo^^h 
advertisers  are  ardent  believers  in  the  ability  of  fun  to  be  a  powerful 
communications  device''  (Helitzer  T1405) .    Banks,  however,  carefully 
distinguished  the  basic  selling  message  from  the  use  of  a  story  line, 
plot,  or  fun  ''to  help  draw  attention  and  maintain  attention  throughout 
the  conxmercial"  (Bonks  T705) . 

Industry  spokesmen  felt  that  "the  special  responsibility  involved 

in  advertising  to  children  was  understood  by  everyone  —  tb'i  advertiser, 

the  agency,  the  media"   (Schwartz  T546)       and  claimed  that  "more 

demanding  sets  of  standards"  were  used  for  such  advertising.      One  such 

3 

standard  is  the  NAB code  for  toy  advertising,    the  results  of  which 
were  evident  in  Dr.  Earle  Barcus'  content  analysis  of  commercials  on 
children's  television.    Dr.  Barcus  found  that  "the  realistic  nature  of 

2""         \     •  '  ■ 

See  Chapter  Seven  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  self -regulation. 

■  3  ■   '  ^  ■ 

See  Appendix  One  of  this  report.  ; 
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toy  commercials. .  .differ (ed)  quite  a  bit  fi-'om  the  sort  of  fantasy 
nature  of  some  candy  commercials  and  cereal  commercials^^  (Barcus  T13'88)  . 
This  difference,  presumably,  reflects  directly  the  strict  restrictions 
placed  by.  the  code  on  the  use  of  special  camera  effects  or  animations 
•in  toy  commercials.  ' 

The  concept  that  children  represent  a  special  audience  is 
supported  by  the  specialization  of  tiie  industry  along  these  linens. 
Some  of  these  specialists  were  ^ruite  outspoken  in  their  criticism  of * 
'Certain  industry  practices-    Because  of  their  undoubted  expertise,  we 
shall  give  careful  attention  to  their  comments.    But,  the  magnitude  of 
their  criticism  is  dwarfed  by  the  criticism  of  consumers  and  their 
spokesrfien.    We  shall  return  to  these  issues  later  in  the  chapter. 

Programming  does  not  lie  within  our  mandate.    Thus,  we  shall 
neither  discuss  it  at  length,  nor  evaluate  it,  except  where  it  raises 
some  advertising-related  issues.    Dr.  Barcus  reported  that  approximately 
M-5  minutes  per  hour  were  devoted  to  programming;  the  remainder  to 
commercial  and  noncommercial  messages,  program  promotions ^  and  station 
identification  (Barcus  T1358)  .      Four  issues  are  germane  to  our 
purposes.    Fii^st,  are  children  incapable  of  difitinguishing  programs 
from  commercials?  (Galdston  1134-1)  .    Second,  what  should  be  the  appro- 
pri.ate  ratio  of  programming  to  commercial  content?    Third,  what  effect 
will  the  altering  of  this  ratio  have  on  the  funding  of  children's 
programs.    A^id,  fourth,  what  is  the  propriety  of  using  program 
personalities  for  delivery  of  commercial  messages? 

See,  also,  F.  Earle  Barcus,  Saturday  Children's  Television,  prepared 
for  Action  for  Children's  Television,  1971> 
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Viewing  patterns  are  an  important  issue  in  evaluating  the  effect 
of  advertising  on  children.    According  to  Nielsen  data ^  children  aged 
2  to  11  averaged  23  hours  and  34  minutes  television  viewing  per  week.^ 
This  is  20  percent  more  than  teenagers  (12-17  years  of  age),  although 
both  children  and  teenagers  view  less  than  the  average  individual  in  a 
television  household.    Both  Mr*  Banks  (T676-677)'  andMr.  Locker  (11448) 
pointed  out  that  the  largest  proportion  of  the  viewing  of  children 
and  teenagers  takes  place  in  we^akday  prime  time:  from  7:30  p.m.  to 
11:00  p.m.    Clearly,  an  important  consideration  in  the  control  of 
advertising  to  children  is  this  heterogeneity  of  viewing  patterns* 
Nonetheless,  as  Table  1  indicates,  children  aged  2  to  11  spend  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  viewing  time  watching  Saturday  and  Sunday 
daytime  (7:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.)  television  than  any  other  age  group. 

Child  Development 

Having  briefly  examined  the  practices  of  advertising  to  children, 
it  is  important  that  we  attain  some  understanding  of  tiie  process  of 
child  uevelopment.    Only  then  shall  we  be  able  to  place  the  practices 
themselves,  and  the  criticisms  of  them,  in  correct  perspective. 

The  thinking  of  a  child,  two  or  three  years  old,  is  qualitatively 
different  from  that  of  an  adult.    There  is  a  process' of  intellectual 
•    development  in  which  every  human  child  engages,  and  the  natui^e  and 
time  scale  of  this  process  is  very  important  to  our  task.    For  example, 
if  we  define  "children"  as  the  age  group  two  to  twelve,  we  have  to  ask 
if  the  absolute  mental  capacity  of  the  twelve -year-old  is  comparable 

O    ' —  — -  '•■ 

ERJC     ^Nielsen  Television.  A  Review  of  Audience  Trends,  1971,  p.  13. 
These  data  are  reproduced  in  Table  1. 


Table  1 


* 


Hours  Vievjed  Per  Week  by  Persons 


Total  Weekly 
Hours  &  Minutes 

28  33 

Sat.  Sun 
7  *.m  5  p.m 


Mon.Sun. 
1 1  p  m.-  7  ii  m. 

Mon.-Stin.. 
5  p.in.-7:30  p  m 


Mon.-ffri. 
'  7  a.nn.-5  p  r 


Men. -Sun. 
7;30  p.m. -11  p  t 


6% 


14% 


•16% 

Ml.  .  > 


39%. 


32:16 


6% 


10% 


21% 


Womfen 
18  49  yrs.        "SO  & 


21:58 


12% 


X7% 


19% 


.1 


11"/-: 


10% 


13% 


' '''Via 


18-49  yr»,        50  fti 


23  34 


18% 


Children 
211  yr« 


19:46 


13  7, 


.22% 


To«nt 

12  17  yr». 


*From  Nielsen  Television,  A  Review  of  Audience  Trends >  1971, 
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to  that  of  the  adult.    Similarly,  we  might  wish  to  contrast  older  and 
yoimger  children  within  this  two -to -twelve -year-old  age  range.  Thus, 
knowledge  of  the  process  of  development  is  vital  to  our  analysis,  and 
could  make  considerable  difference  to  our  conclusions  and  policy 
recommendatiohs . 

The  chief  focus  of  our  review  will  be  on  how  the  child's  forms 
of  interaction  with  the  environment  become  transformed  with  age. 
These  developmental  stages  are  seen  as  a  result  of  the  interaction  of 
the  child's  innate  structures  and  the  structure  of  the  environment. 
Although  we  shall  use  ages  as  reference  points  during  our  discussion, 
a  word  of  caution  is  in  order.    The  notion  that  development  is  inexorably 
linked  to  specific  ages  is  without  foundation.    Therefore,  the  ages 
mentioned  should  only  be  thought  of  as  general  guidelines.    In  fact, 
ages  of  acquisition  vary  greatly. 

When  does  the  child  begin  to  discriminate  and  respond  diff /iirently 
to  his  environment?    Recent  evidence  suggests  that  this  occurs  in 
the  newborn  infant ^  much  earlier  than  had  previously  been  thought. 
Dr.  Berry  Brazelton  described  how  new-born  children  adapted  to  dis- 
turbing stimulation  so  that  ''by  the  tenth  stimulus,  no  behavioral, 
cardiac,  or  respiratory  change  could  be  noted"  (Brazelton  T1253) . 

Similarly,  Kuffler  notes  that  "the  infant  soon  shows  selective  changes 

■       ►  '  ■  /■  . 
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in  response .to  stimulus  fields";  .  for,  while  any  object  in  contact 
with  the  palate  will  at  first  induce  sucking,  "within  days  any  non- 
nutritive  stintulus  is  rejected.''      At  four  weeks,  the  child. is  reacting 

^Kxiffler.  P..  It  Is  Time  to  Learn:  A  Survey  of  Children's  Learning 
I  from  Birth  to  Six  Years ,  Boston,  Mass.,  mimeo,  1969,  p.  130. 

JerIc  ^ibid. 
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positively  to  comforts  and  satisfactions,  negatively  to  pain  and 
denial.    "He  is  already  beginning,  in  his  small  ways,  to  impose  his 
wants  on  the  outside  world  and,  in  turn,  to  respond  to  that  world. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  month,  the  child  is  beginning  to  partially 
coordinate  t\^7o  simultaneous  activities,  and  curiosity  begins  to 
become  prepotent  over  nutritional  needs. 

Early  in  the  infant's  life,  he  is  able  to  "select  and  attend  to 
stimuli  with  narrowly  determined  properties"  (Brazelton  T1254)  .  Tliis 
Is  indicative  of  information  processing  X';hich  sets  the  stage  for 
individual  differences  in  infants.    Nonetheless,  beloxi*  the  age  of  four, 
"perpetual,  cognitive,  and  vocabulary  skills  are  still  incomplete  and 
quite  simplified  in  organization. . .lacking  in  discrimination  and 
inconsistent  in  classification  schemes"  (Banl<s  W12)  . 

According  to  Piaget,  these  skills  develop,  in  three  periods,  ■ 
over  a  considerable  length  of  time.    The  first  time  period  extends 
from  birth  to  two  years  of  age;  the  second,  from  two  to  six  years  of 
age  (possibly  later)        and,  the  third  time  span  extends  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.    Thus  the  first  four  months  of  the  infant's  life  are  marked 
by  transition  from  refilex  behavior  to  voluntary  response.    Dur.lng  this 
period,  the  previous " automatic  behavior  is  replaced  by  deliberate 
response  to  recognized  stimuli.    In  the  subseguent  four  months,  the 
child  begins  to  act  intentionally,  and  to  differentiate  cause  and  effect. 
By  one  year  of  age  ^  the  child  is  actively  involved  in  exploring  new 
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Sjlg,  F.L.  and  L.B.  Ames,  Child  Behavior  (New  York:  Harper  Row,  1966)  ,  p. 15. 
^Kuffler,  o£.  eit. ,  p.  140. 

■^^Therc  is  a  lack  of  agreement  over  when  the  second  period  ends  and 
O  .  the  third  begins.    See  Kuffler,  op.,  cit . ,  pp.  181-182. 
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aspects  of  his  c  id  the  capacity  for  intelligent  reasoning 

is  emerging. 

The  second  year  of  life  sees  the  child  actively  experimenting,  and 
comprehending  the  results  of  his  actions.    He  is  capable  of  distinguishing 
his  own  actions,  and  their  consequences,  from  those  of  others.     In  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  year,  experimentation  leads  to  invention.  Here, 
the  child  begins  to  use  objects  as  means  to  new  ends.    Because  of  an 
increasing  ability  to  organize  his  thinking  and  use  mental  triaJ.,  the 
child  becomes  less  dependent  on  restrictive  sensori -motor  activity. 

At  about  two  years  of  age,  the  infantas  cognitive  development 
progresses  from  the  first  (or  sensori- mD tor)  period  to  the  period  of 
symbolic  operations.     In  the  first  (or  preconceptual)  phase  of  the 
period,  the  child  reasons  transductively .     Instead  of  using  induction 
or  deduction,  the  child  argues  or  reasons  from  particular  to  particular. 
This  is  V7hy  the  phase  is  called  preconceptual.    According  to  Piaget, 
the  child  is  still  without  the  ability  to  conceptualize,  so  that 
neither  induction  nor  deduction  is  feasible.     In  order  to.  be  able 
to  conceptualize  or  generalize,  the  child,  must  be  able  to  recognize 
the  characteristics  which  stimuli  have  in  common,  and  which--in  turn — 
endow  them  with  meaning.     Gibson  believes  that  the  pre^-logical  child 
"may  simply  not  (have)  had  enough  opportunity  to  look  for  (these) 
invariant  stimulus  properties, '^'^'^  and  that  this  explains  the  incapacity 
to  generalize.     Nonetheless,  the  child  is  actively  acquiring 
linguistic  symbols  and  attempting  to  co^onunicate.     Initially,  the 

■'■■'■Eleanor  J.  Gibson,  Principles  of  Perceptual  Learning  and  Development 
(New  York:  Apple  ton  Century  Crofts,  1959)  ,.p.  M-65. 
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content  of  the  child verbal  communications  are  relevant  to  his  own- 
subjective  point  of  viex-^.     The  jhild  is  egocentric.     Eventually  this 

egocentrism  "yields  to  a  degree  of  objectivity  through  (the  child's) 

12 

desire  to  identify  with  powerful  others  in  his  environment." 

Intervening  between  the  preconceptual,  or  preoperational  phase ^ 

and  the  concrete  operational  phase  of  the  period  of  symbolic  operations 

is  the  phase  of  intuition.     Generally  thought  of  as  occurring  somewhere 

in  the  four-to-eiglit~year  age  range,  this  is  a  time  of  great  social 

development  for  the  child*    He  is  beginning  interpersonal  relations 

13 

outside  of  his  immediate  family.        The  child's  thought  patterns  are 

still  basically  intuitive  at  this  point,  and  tend  to  be  perceptually-- 

rather  than  logically --based*     Thus,  the  car  which  arrives  at  its 

destination  first  must  be  the  fastest,  regardless  of  the  distance 
.  14- 

traveled.        However,  the  child's  increasing  contact  with  the  external 
environment  necessitates  greater  consistency  in  his  thouglit  patterns* 
He, is  beginning  to  ficguire  the  capacity  to  recognize  invariant 
properties  of  stirmjili  and,  consequently,  to  generalize.  Significant 
characteristics  of  objects,^  such  as  shape  or  uses^  are  used  as  a  basis 
of  grouping.    However,  althoug|h  he  is  beginning  to  unders'tand  "that 
various  properties  oan  be  altered  while  the  total  quantity  remains 
unaltered,.'^^  this  ^a,de.stanai„g  is  far  fro.  complete. 


12 

Kuffler,  op.  cit . ,  p.  206, 

•"•^Ibid. ,  p.  208. 
•^^Ibid. ,  p.  209. 
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The  period  of  concrete  operations  is  considered  by  Piaget  to 
extend  from  about  six  or  eight  years  of  age  imtil  age  eleven.  But, 

th  adequate  early  educational  experience,  the  capacity  for 
donci*ete  o     national  thought  may  be  acquired  as  early  as  age  five. 
The  capacity  for  operational  thought  "refers  to  the  mental  capacity 
to  order  and  relate  experiences  to  an  organized  whole. """"^    The  child 
realizes  that  objects  can  be  classified  or  ordered,  according  to  a 
variety  of  characteristics  or  qualities,  without  altering  their  innate 
form  or  function.     This  gives  the  child  a  facility  for  mental  explora- 
tion^  enabling  him  to  abstract  from  concrete  experiences.    This,  in 
turn,  leads  to  the  ability  to  hypothesize  and  to  reason  deductively. 

Our  immediate  concern  with  the  developmental  process  ends  some- 
where  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eleven,  when  childhood  ends  and 
/youth  begins.     The  cognition  of  the  youth  matures  by  around  the  age 
of  fifteen.    This  is  the  phase  of  formal  operations,  when  a  systematic 
approach  to  problems  evolves.     At  the  level  of  concrete  operations, 

the  human  is  "limited  to  a  direct  organization  of  empirically -given 

■'■'17'  \ 
data."       At  the  formal  operational  level,  he  subordinates  reality  to 

possibility..  He  can  reason  about  propositions  "removed  from  their 

18 

conci?ete  appearance  and  hence  independent  of  their  truth."  Thus, 

the  adolescent  at  the  stage  of  formal  operations  uses  hypotheses  and 

■ "        ■  * 

implication  as  would  an  adult.    At  this  point,  the  individual  has 
reached  intejilectual  maturity. 


\  16 

i  Ibid. ,  p.  212. 

I  ■  17  ■ 

\  Deanna  Kuhn,  Jonas  Langer,  Lawrence  Kohlberg  and  Norma  S.  Haan, 

The  Development  of  Formal  Operations  in  Lo^^ical  and  Moral  Judgment > 


unpublished  manuscript,  1971,  p.  7. 
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Summary 

To  provide  a  serias  of  reference  points,  we  have  presented  an 
encapsr'   "ed  view  of  child  development.     This  was  based  to  a  considerable 

...ent  oa  che  work  of  Piaget.    Although  his  work  on  cognitive  develop-   

ment  is  widely  acknowledged,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that—as 
with  other  areas  of  research — there  is  a  wide  variety  of  sometimes - 
competing  viewpoints.    While  most  researchers  recognize  the  importance 
of  maturation,  some  are  much  less  inclined  to  view  development  as  a 
series  of  stages,  as  do  Piaget  or  Ilg  and  Ames.    Gibson,  for  example, 
prefers  to  look  for  trends  rather  than  stages, ''"^  and  stresses  the  role* 
of  perception  rather  than  cognition.     Some  of  these  differences  are 
definitional  rather  than  real.    Howsver,  different  viewpoints  will 
emerge  in  the  later  part  of  this  chapter. 

The  Child's  Response  to  Television  Advertising 
We  have  organized  this  section  around  some  of  the  key  issues 
which  emerged  dviraiag  the  hearings.    First,  we  shall  attempt  to 
determine  how  children  perceive  commercials,  since  assertions  about 
this  underlie  many  of  the  criticisms.     Next,  we  shall  consider  the 
evidence  and  viewpoints  about  the  effect  of  such  advertising  on 
purchase-related  attitudes  and  behaviors,  as  well  as  its  potential 
effects  on  family  relationships .     Finally ,  we  shall  summarize  the 
discussion,  presenting  some  of  the  recommendations  which  have  been 

■     i  ■■ 

suggested  for  regulating  television  advertising  to  children. 


Gibson,  op.  cit.,  p.  50. 
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Percept-ion  of  Television  Commercials 

As  our  review  of  child  development  indicated,  it  is  unjustifiable 
to  generalize  across  the  spectrum  of  ages  which  concern  us  here. 
Since  the  per^gtual  and  cognitive  apparatus  of  the  child  is  continually 
developing  during  the  period  which  interests  us,  we  must  consider  these 
changes  during  cur  discussion. 

Unfortunately  5  we  know  far  less  than  would  be  desirable  about 
cliildren's  behavior  in  response  to  TV  advertising.    A  variety  of  some- 
what systematic  evidence  is  available,  however,  and  this  evidence 

20 

conforms  well  to  our  general  view  of  child  development. 

Scott  Ward  presented  data  on  children  in  the  five-to-twelve-year- 
old  category.    He  reported  that  yovmger  children-,  aged  five  to  seven, 

were  less  inclined  to  decrease  their  attention  when  commercials 

21.. 

appeared  than  were  eleven  or  twelve-year-olds   (11552)  When  children 

comment  on  advertising,  the  younger  are  more  likely  than  older  children 
to  refer  to  the  product  advertised  than  to  the  advertisement  itself  (T155M-) 
Yovmger  children,  instead  of  describing  advertisements  in  term^.  of 
their  purpose,  say  that  ^'they  interrupt  the  show''   (T1557)  .  Kinder- 
garten children  indicate  no  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  advertise- 
ments.    Older  children,  howevea?,  define  advertisements  in  terros  of 
the  sponsorship.    By  the  fourth  to  sixth  grade,  chi.ldr en  know  that 

^^As  Ward  went  to  great  pains  to  point  out ,  CT15M-3)  ,  much  of  this 
evidence  is  presently  very  tentative.     The  reader  should  bear  this 
in  mind  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 

^■'"See,  also,  Scott  Ward,  DavJ.d  Levinson  and  Daniel  Wackman,  "Children's 
Attention  to  Television  Advertising,"  unpublished  paper. 
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the  purpose  of  advertisements  is  to  promote  purchase  (T1558) . 

Similarly,  Ward  reports  that  children's  recall  of  advertising  becomes 

increasingly  complex  and  multidimensional  with  age.     The  youngest 

children  recall  only  a  random  image,  while  some  of  the  oldest  go  so 

^  22 

far  as  to  comment  on  advertising  techniques  (T1560) . 


Truthfulness  and  completeness  are  important  issues  related  to 
the  child's  perception  of  television  advertising.    Are  children  as 
capable  as  adults  at  detecting  lack  of  truth  in  advertisements?  Do 
they  possess  the  skepticism  that,  to  some  extent,  protects  the  adult? 
Ward^s  evidence  suggests  that  younger  children  are  less  com.petent  in 
this  way  than  older  children.    Specifically,  he  found  that  younger 
children  were  more  inclined  to  attribute  credibility  to  advertise- 
ments than  were  older  children;  but,  even  for  the  youngest  (five-to- 

seven-year-olds) ,  the  most  likely  response  was  that  advertisements 

23 

"sometimes^'-  tell  the  truth  (not  '^always'*).        This,  again,  reflects 
the  lesser  disci^iminatory  powers  of  younger  children,  discussed 

earlier  in  this  chapter,  and  f oiond  in  other  studies  of  children  and 

.      '  .  \  24 
television. 

With  respect  to  completeness,  advertising  is  almost  always 
incomplete  in  one  sense.     It  generally  fails  to  tell  anything 
favorable  about  competitive  brands !    While  this  may  seem  to  be  a 


;^^See,  also,  Scott  Ward,  "Children's  Reactions  to  Commercials," 

Journal  of  Advertising  Research,  Vol.  12,  No.  2   (April,  1972),  p.  42. 

5        ^^Ibid.,  p.  43. 

j  ^ '^Donald  R.  Lehmann,  "An  Exploratory  Analysis  of  the  Effect  of 
„  O  Television  Advertising  on  Children,"  working  paper,  Columbia 
ERJC     University,  1971. 
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facetious  aside,  it  is  a  material  issue  for  the  child  audience.    We  ^ 
believe  the  younger  child  would  be  less  capable  of  recognizint:  this 
form  of  incompleteness  than  an  adult.    There  is,  however,  another 
aspect  to  completeness.    While  no  one  would  suggest  that  a^ny  single 
advertisement  could  be  "complete,"  in  the  sense  of  telling  the  audience 
all  there  is  to  know  about  a  brand,  material  omissions  can  lead  to  a 
very  definite  incompleteness.    This  is  the  issue  we  raised  under  rt:he 
heading  of  "qualifiers"  in  Chapter  Five  (pp.  U2-M-3).    However,  the  more 

limited  abilities  of  the  younger  child  suggest  this  should  be  a  matter 

a> 

of  great  concern  for  children's  advertising. 

Ward  concluded  that  perceptions ,  and  awareness  of  the  true  nature 
of  advertisements,  become  increasingly  accurate  and  elaborate  as  the 
child  grows  older.    Such  differences  are  consistent  with  the  emerging 
perceptual  and  cognitive  capacities  we  noted  in  our  discussion  of 
child  development.    Hence,  the  sorts  of  abilities  child  development 
experts  ascribe  to  children  in  different  age  groups  coincide  well  with 
the  limited  amomt  of  research"  available  on  children  and  television 
advertising.    We  shall  examine  two  specific  issues  which  bring  the 
materiality  of  perceptual  and  cognitive  differences  into  sharp  focus. 

Discrimination  of  Programs  from  Commercials 

Discriminating  programs  from  commercials  is  often  alleged  to  be 

,  ■  ^  .J  ,  ■  ' 

more  difficult  for  younger  children.    Dr.  Richard  Galdston  stated, 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  child  makes  any  distinction,"  and  concluded 

that  "only  with  the  advent  of  more  sophisticated  thought  characteristic 

of  adolescent  development  does  the  viewer  learn  to  distinguish  the 
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relationship  of  sponsor  to  program"   (T13M-1)  .    Similarly,  Harvey  stated 
that  "pre-schoolers  don't  discriminate  betv;een  the  commercial  anj  f 
program"   (Harvey  T1650)  .     Fur  '.liuj  ,         jx .  Barcus '  content  analysis 
indicated,  the  practices  of  certain  advertisers  do  not  sefem  likely  to 
inculcate  discrimination  in  the  child-viewer;  in  some  cases,  it  appears 
that  even  ikSae  argil t  may  experience  difficulty.     The  Romper  Room  example, 
which  Dr.  Barcus  discussed,  clearly  illustrated  the  close  integration 
of  programs  and  commercial  content:  the  same  hosts  handled  both  fimctions 
and  the  program  same  douhled  as  a  brand  name  for  a  line  of  toys.  In 
this  pragram,  Dr.  Barcus'  data  indicated  that  fifteen  out  of  twenty 
demonstrated  toys  were  identified  with  the  program  sponsor  or  a 
related  company  CT1380-O83)  . 

The  e&denisr  indicaaDes  that  even  the  very  young  child  possesses 
some  ability  to  aiscrimiimte  (Brazelton  T1253)  .    However,  "changes 
in  ability -Bo  feeus  on  %anted  Information  and  shut  out  the  irrelevant 
do  occur  with  agE."*^^    With  maturation,  the  child  is  Increasingly 
able  to  select  distinguishing  properties  adapted  to  his, task,  and  to 
disregard  non-e^ential  ^cpoperties.^^    For  example.  Ward  found  that 
older  children  ais  more  iiiclined  to  decrease  attention  to  commercials — 
"to  close  them  our"   (T1552.)  .    To  expect  younger  children,  whose  percep- 
tual and  cogni&e  facilities  are  not. yet  complete,  to  perform 
similarly  when  Ifhe  program  and  commercial  are  not  clearly  separated 
seems  to  ask  too  wch.    Dr.  Bisazelton  suggested  that  "closing  out" 


25 

Gibson,  .|)£,  cH.:.„  p.  H62. 
^^Ibid, 
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of  ads  may  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  child-    Nervous  exliaustion 
has  been  found  to  resiolt  when  very  young  children  "close  out''  in  other 
situations  CT125^-5)  .     (He  was  willing  to  generalize  this  effect  to 
advertising,  and  even  to  pdults  [T1262]  )  . 

Our  review  of  child  development  also  suggests  that,  just  as 
younger  children  have  difficulty  comprehending  less  comprehensible 
information,  they  are  less  able  to  sort  the  relevant  from  the  irrelevant. 
Ward  pointed  out  (T1554)   that  when  household  cleaner  and  cosmetic  ads 
appear,  children  eight  to  twelve  decrease  their  attention;  but,  five- 
to-seven-^year-olds  slightly  increase  their  attention^     If  we  assume 
that  these  two  produc-'js  are  less  relevant  for  younger  children  than 
vfor  others,  we  can  suggest,  though  not  conclusively,  that  it  is  a  case 

where  younger  children  are  not  sorting  out  the  irrelevant.  Alternatively, 

(      • .  '  . 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  attention  is  motivated  by  the  epistemic 

exploration  discussed  in  Chapter  Four.    In  either  case,  this  behavior 

of  younger  children  suggests  that  the  types  of  products  advertised 

during  children's  programming  is  a  matter  deserving  of  attention. 

Testimonials  and  Endors ements 


Use  of  testimonials  and  endorsements  in  children's  advertisements  * 
raises  a  very  similar  set  of  issues,  especially  when  program  hosts  or 
characters  are  utilized.    How  well  the  child  can  discriminate  different 
kinds  of  information  is  a  crucial  factor  in  adjudging  the  propriety 
of  those  advertising  practices.    To  what  extent  can  children  distinguish 
fact  from  opinion,  or  evaluate  statements  in  advertisements  or  testimonials 
(Jones  T1607).,  ^ 
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Based  on  the  evidence  available,  we  cannot  give  a  direct^ 
precise  answer  to  the  question  of  how  personalities,  endorsements, 
or  testimonials  affect  the  child  QVackman  11609-10)  ,    However^  some  if\ 
data  is  available.     In  Chapter  Four,  we  saw  that  advertising  could 
have  a  direct  energizing  effect  on  intention  to  buy  a  brand,  without 
contributing  to  the  individual's  brand  concept.    This  type  of  effect 
could  well  be  described  as  non-rational^  since  it  does  not  involve  the 
information-processing  activity  which  would  otherwise  be  involved  in 
choice.     In  these  terms,  the  younger  child  may  indeed  bj^  more 
"suggestible/'    Dr.  Galdston  reached  a  similar  conclusion,  pointing 
out  that  children  under  eight  years  of  age  are  inclined  to  rely^  on 
"magical  thinking;"  instead  of  testing  the  reality  of  a  label  for  a 
thing  and  what  it  bestows  upon  a  person  (T1334^)  .    Such  a  child.  Dr. 
Galdston  asserted,  is  especially  vulnerable  to  suggestion  (T1335) . 
This  vulnerability  continues  to  be  a  problem  beyond  eight  years  of  age 
for  retarded  and  emotionally -disturbed  children  (which,  in  the  United 
States,  number  about  one-half  million,  by  his  estimate  [t1331]  ) . 
The  emotionally -disturbed  child  believes,  for  example,  that  possessing 
an  auto  will  make  him  a  strong  man  (T1337) .     In  addition,  the  general 
evidence  on  child  development  suggests  that  it  is  entirely  likely 
that  the  younger  child,  whose  perception  is  less  selective  and  task- 
focused,  and  who  is  less  able  to  discriminate  advertisements  from 
programs,  is  unable  to  divorce  commercial  and  non-commercial  roles 
of  program-related  personalities,  or  others  acting  in  testimonial 
roles. 
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Although  Prof.  Lehmann  presented  some  evidence  which  suggested 
that  the  use  of  personalities,  testimonials,  and  endorsements  may  not 
be  a  very  serious  issua  (T1620) ,  we  believe  that  advertising  to 
children  should  encourage  the  development  of  sound,  informed  judgment • 
In  speaking  of  television  personalities  as  ^^pitch  men,"  Commissioner 
Jones  voiced  a  similar  view,  stating  that. . I  would  like  the  ad  at 
least  not  to  prevent  the  child  from  exercising  whatever  reasoning, 
discriminatory  abilities,  judgment  abilities  they  have"   (T1629) , 
Although  we  would  like  to  see  more  research  evidence  on  the  subject, 
it  is  our  best  judgment  that  the  use  of  testimonials  and  endorsements 
does  not  generally  contribute  to  such  ends  and,  in  fact,  probably 
detracts  from  them. 

Having  examined  some  of  tJie  issues  basic  to  an  understanding  of 
how  children  perceive  advertising,  we  shall  now  look  at  some  of  the 
effects  which  might  be  considered  consequents  of  advertising  to 
children."    Specif ically,  we  shaiJil  deal  with  effects  of  advertising  on 
the  child ^s  desire  for  product  and  brand.    Later,  we  shall  examine 
some  of  the  poss^rble  non -trans actional  effects  of  advertising  to 
children. 

Effect  on  Desire  for  Product  and  Brand 

The  question  of  whether  television  advertising  induces  the  child 
to  desire  a  product  and  brand  can  be  separated  into  two  parts.  First, 
does  it  cause  him  to  wrnit  the  product  class?    Second^  does  it  help  or 
hinder  his  choice  of  a  brand  within  a  desired  product  class? 
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Product  Class,      We  know  of  no  systematic  evidence  that  adver- 
tising iTDtivates  a  child  to  want  the  product  class.     There  was  dis- 
cussion Of  this  issue  during  the  hearings •    Dr.  Albert  Bandura  felt 
that  there  was  such  an  effect,  but  only  for  the  first  purchase. 
Thereafter,  satisfaction  derived  from  the  purchase  would  determine 
behavior  (T1294)  . 

We  would  be  surprised  if  systematic  evidence  on  the  power  of 
television  advertising  to  stimulate  the  child's  desire  for  a  p;^oduct 
would  not  be  obtained.    The  key  question  is  whether,  as  a  result  of 
advertising  exposure,  the  child  desires  more  of  the  product  class  in 
total,  irrespective  of  brand.    Such  research  should  be  controlled, 
for  it  is  possible  that  the  effect  of  the  advertising  was  merely  to 
shift  forward  in  time  a  desire  that  v?ould  have  manifested  itself 
anyi^ay."  For  adults,  eqonomists  would  point  out  |tihat  the  family  budget 
constraint  may  inhibit  this  "shift  in  tastes."'   It  is  doubtful  that 
a  budget  constraint  is  a  meaningful  idea  to  children,  especially  when 
they  are  younger,  for  it  implies  calculation  and  planning  sufficient 
to  Idealize  that  "If  I  get  this,  I  cannot  have  that."    We  believe 
that  younger  children  seldom  say  this  to  themselves  •    For  them.  Mother 
does  not  operate  within  a  tight  budget. 

Brand  Choice  —  Transactional  Role.      Does  television  advertising 
help  or  hinder  the  child  in  choosing  among  brands  of  a  product  class 
that  he  desires?    We  see  two  possible  ways  that  advertising  might 
help.    The  first  is  by  pr^oviding  information  specific  to  brand  and/or 
product  class  —  in  other  words,  information  directly  related  to  the 
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transaction.  Tlie  second  is  by  providing  some  general  benefit  to  the 
child  in  learning  how  to  consuine*  This  is  a  non --transactional  role, 
which  we  shall  discuss  later  in  this  chapter. 

In  Chapter  Four,  we  described  the  process  of  consumer  brand 
choice:  the  consumer  chooses  among  brands  by  first  forming  a  concept 
of  tihem.    He  learns  to  identify  (comprehend)  brands  by  distinguishing 
their  physical  attributes.    Some  cereal  brand  boxes  are  larger  than 
others.    This  box  size  Is  a  criterlal  attribute,    He^  also,  judges  the 
brand  on  certain  attributes.    These  attributes  often  differ  from  those 
by  which  he  identifies  the  brand;  for  example,  sweetness.    Thus,  there 
develops  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  attitude  toward  tl^e  brand.  Finally 
he  develops  a  degree  of  confidence  in  his  ability  to  make  this 
judgment.    This  confidence  facilitates  his  choice. 

^    Television  advertising,  undoubtedly,  helps  a  child  form  and  use 
brand  concepts.    It  tells  him  that  a  brand  is  available;  therefor^^  he 
can  begin  to  form  a  concept  of  it.    If  he  already  has  the  concept,  he 
should  be  able  to  use  the  concept  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  wants 
the  brand.    But^  is  there  any  factor  in  the  situation  which  might 
cause  us  to  question  whether  It  is  beneficial  for  advertising  to 
serve  this role  in  the^case  of  children? 

In  our  discussion  of  child  development ^  we  noted  that  very  young 
children  have  different  reasoning. powers  from  adults.    We  recognized 
that .  children  of  ten  mature  at  sliglatly  different /times,  and  that  the 
ultimate  value  reached       such  as,  so-^called  I.Q.       varies  among 
children  of  any  given  age.    However,  age  provided,  us  with  a  useful 
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way  of  thinking  about  differences  in  perceptual  and  cognitive  abilities. 

We  established  that  the  abilities  to  discriminate,  to  find  the  invariant 

features  of  objects,  and  to  see  objects  as  enough  like  other  objects 

to  form  a  class  of  things,  improve  with  age.    Finer  discriminations 

become  possible,  and  the  child  is  able  to  focus  his  attention  more  and 

more  on  things  that  are  important  to  him.    He  becomes  increasingly 

27 

selective  in  what  information  he  picks  up*        The  younger  child,  however, 

lacks  the  ability  to  conceptualize.    Hence,  we  would  expect  that  the 

notion  of  competing  brands  would  be  meaningless  for  the  younger  child. 

We  have  little  direct  evidence  with  which  to  evaluate  this  proposition. 

However,  the  evidence  that  exists  coincides  with  this  view.     One  study 

found  that,  compared  with  older  children,  younger  children  were  less 

able  to  perceive  similarities  between  brands,  less  likely  to  know  about 

28 

as. .many  brands,  and  tended  to  view  products  unidimensionally. 

The  evidence  discussed  so  far  has  dealt  "with  the  comprehension, 
element  of  the  brand  concept.    How  about  the  preference  element  of  the 
brand  concept;  that  is,  the  attitude  toward  the  brand?    Evidence  from 
studying  adult  consumers  indicates  that  brand  attitude  is  formed  as 
brand  comprehension  is  formed.    In  the  case  of  children,  we  again  lack 
direct  evidence*    However,  we  suspect  that  the  discriminatory  diffi- 
culties we  discussed  for  the  comprehension  element  of  the  brand  concept 
are  compounded  for  attitude.    Quite  tangible  and  concrete  attributes  : 
usually  serve  as  the  basis  of  brand  comprehension.    Attitudes,  however, 
are  often  formed  about  less  tangible  attributes,  and  can  exist  at  a 

Gibson,   op.  cit. ,  P.  471* 

28 

Lehmann,  op>  cit>  o  pp*  7-8, 
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number  of  levels.    Let  us  take  the  case  of  breakfast  cereals.  There 
are  a  number  of  levels  of  benefits  with  which  brand  consumption  may 
endow  the  child.    One  of  the  simplest  might  be  taste;  and,  of  course, 
the  child  is  able  to  make  this  discrimination.    Nutrition  would 
represent  a  second  and  more  complex  level.    Can  the  child  really  judge 
how  nutritious  the  brand  is?    (Or,  as  it  miglit  be  stated,  whether  or 
not  a  certain  brand  will  help  him  grow  bigger  or  stronger?)    We  might 
extend  the  example  to  what  we  have  designated  as  the  self -concept 
appeal.    Here,  the  benefit  might  be  that  brand  consumption  would  cause 
tiie  child  to  be  better  liked  and  more  respected  by  his  friends.  This 
level  would  be  most  difficult  for  the  child  to  discriminate  (and,  for 
the  advertiser  to  substantiate!).    We  have  stated  c?ir  view  that  such 
appeals  to  adults,  provided  they  were  substantiable,  seemed  reasonable. 
In  the  case  of  a  child  audience,  which  would  find  it  easier  to  draw 
wrong  inferences  from  the  advertisement^  we  feel  that  much  more 
caution  is  necessary. 

Differences  Among  Product  Classes.      Casual  observation  of 
products  suggests  that  some  products  are  more  easily  comprehended 
and  evaluated  than  others.    For  example,  most  would  agree  that  a 
baseball  is  more  easily  comprehended  and  evaluated  by  children  than 
is  a  vitamin  supplement.    From  physical  experience  with  it,;  the  child 
would  easily  develop  the  identifying  criteria  and  evaluative  attributes 
described  in  Chapter  Four.    These  give  him  the  capacity  to  derive 

meaningful  judgments.    For  other  products,  however,  the  child's  task 

.  .  J-  _        .  ■  ^  . 

would  be  much  more  difficult.    Althougli  we  know  of  no.  systematic  study 
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or  product  complexity,  we  believe  that  there  would  be  wide  public 
agreement  on  which  products  are  complex,  and  which  are  not.  (The 
different  types  of  benefits  discussed  above  add  another  level  of 
complexity.)    These  differences  in  complexity  provide  a  further 
criterion  which  might  b.e  used  to  evaluate  children's  advertising. 
Certain  product  classes,  by  virtue  of  their  relative  simplicity,  would 
seem  better  suited  than  others  for  advertising  to  children. 

Non-Transactional  Roles  of  Advertising 

Thus  far,  we  have  confined  our  discussion  to  the  transactional 
role  of  advertising  to  children.    There  are  two  possible  non -transac- 
tional roles  which  should  be  considered.    The  first  of  these  is  the 
possible  role  of  advertising  in  teaching  children  how  to  consume.  The 
second  is  its  possible  effects  on  family  relationships. 

Learning  to-  Consume 

Industry  suggested  that  learning  how  to  consi:mie  could  be  a  useful 
benefit  of  children's  advertising.    Banks,  for  example,  felt  that 
"the  social  justification  of  advertising  to  children  arises  from  the 
process  of  consumer  socialization  —  experience  as  a  purchaser  —  both 
in  its  own  right  and  .as  a  training  ground  for  other  tj^pes  of  decision- 
making" (Banl<s  W28) .    Banks  further  argued  that  "during  the  period 
of .. .greatest  susceptibility  to  persuasion  —  say,  under  the  age  of 
five      he  makes  few  .purchases  on  his  own"  (Banks,  W29) .  Initially, 
the. parents  are  the  purchasers.    However,  as  the  child  grows,  he  attains 
greater  discretion.    This  discretion  gives  him  "the  basis  of  making 
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more  selective  choices  and  drawing  inferences  from  the  consequences  * 
of  those  choices'^  (Banks  W29) .    The  mediating  role  of  parents  was 
discussed  by  particip^ts  in  the  hearings.    Pro£,  Lehmann^s  testSmany; 
suggested  the  importance  of  the  f  amily  in.  detemining  the  way  twb-to- 
five-year-olds  react  to*  advertising:    "If  the  parent  is  explaining 
things  to  him,  the  child  seems  able  to  process  it.    If  the  parent  does 
not,  then  the  child  has  trouble  separating  advertising  from  shows  and 
is  more  disappointed  when  whatever  he  buys  does  not  have  exactly  the 
characteristics  he  thought  it  should  have"  (T1623) . 

•  Dr.  John  Condry  was  far  from  believing  that  advertising  could 
usefully  contribute  to  consumer  socialization^  He  argued  that  a  central 
problem  of  child-rearing  is  for  the  child  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsi-- 
bility  for  his  decisions.    But  the  dishonest 5  exaggerated,  and  incomplete 
information  often  found  in  advertising  makes  responsible  action  difficult, 
if  not  ijnpossible  (T1310)  ;    In  Dr.  Condry ^s  view,  the  dangers  posed 
by  television  advertising  are  increased  by  changes  in  technology  which 
have  broken  down  the  extended  family,  weakened  family  life,  and  led 
to  mobility  which  destroys'^the^  sense  of  community  and  reduces  schools 

•  to  shajnbles  (T1304) .    These  societal  changes  have  lessened  the  role 
of  parents,  and  increased  the  role  of  peers  and  television  in  socializa- 
tion.. Dr.  Condry  was  sufficiently  concerned  about  this  problem  to 
recommend  a  moratorium  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  children's  television 
advertising  until  better  information  became  available  (T1317) •  . 

We  feel  sure  that  most  persons  vjould  agree  that  there  is  a  need 
for  children  to  learn  how  to  consume,  for  such  "consumer  socialization" 
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may  have  peripheral  benefits  for  :3ther  decision -making  functions. 
However,  it  does  not  follow  automatically  that  television  is  a  necessary 
or  even  desirable ,  part  of  this  learning  experience .    It  is  conceivable 
that  television  advertising  could  frustrate ,  rather  than  aid,  these 
goals.    Conisumer  education  per  se  would  be  a  more  effective  (although, 
more  expensive)  alternative. 

Effect  on  Family  Relations 

Dr.  Condry  was  not  alone  in  expresising  concern  over  family 

structure.    Dr«  Galdston  suggested  that  there  is  an  increasing  gap 

between  the  child's  'Vorld"  and  the  parent's  "world'^  (11342-3).  He; 

viewed  television  as  an  opportunity  to  provide  this  missing  continuity, 
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but  felt  that  it  currently  fails  to  accomplish  this.       It  was  also 
alleged  that,  as  a  result  of  television  advertising,  the  child  becomes 
a  surrogate  salesman  urging  the  parent  to  buy  (Gr-eene  TiyOU-)  .  This 
pressure  is  felt  by  some  to  lead  to  destructive  tension  within  the 
family,  especially  among  lower-income  people. 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Neff,  of  ''Sesame  Street,"  asserted  that  advertising 
aimed  at  children  from  ages  two  to  five  was  exploiting  the  child,  as 
well  as  being  unfair  to  the  parent.       . .we  feel  that  the  child  is 
forming  many  values  at  this  time,  and  the  manner  in  which  commercials 
are  now  handled  is  not  the  manner  in  which  we  would  want  to  proceed 
with  any  sort  of  appeal  to  the  child. . .'v  (T16 99) .    Dr.  Frederick 
Greene,  associate  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  HEW,  and  former 

29~  ~~ 

Similar  views  were  advanced  in  the  1971  ABC  Television  Network's 
Children's  Programming  Wiffirkshop.    See  UrieBronfenbrenner," Text  of 
Remarks  before  theiChiia&ien^s  Programming  Workshop,"  New  York  City: 
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;DiiJ»ectcrr  of  Pediatric  Services,  a±  the  Municipal  County  Hospital  int 

IlajiJlem,  ;5!!:aised  similar  issues.    He  emphasized  the  deleterious  effects 

aJDF'^  lowei^^-income  families*    He  stated  that 

As  a  pediatrician  who  has  practiced  for  a  munber.  of 
ysrs  in  the  low -Income  area  of  New  York,  I  can  personally 
tsrfify  to  the  effects  of  TV -induced  purchased  on  poor 
peoxjle.     I  have  seen  parents  buying  products  they  can  ill 
afrbrd ,    I  have  seen  the  hostility  this  creates  in  the 
parents,  and  the  disappointment  experienced  by  the  children. 
We  must  remember  that  television  for  these  children  is 
likely  to  be  their  major  if  not  only  source  of  entertainment. 
They  are  likely  to  watch  more  and  be  more  susceptible  to  the 
,        claims  made  by  the  ads,  since  they  and  their  parents  have  few 
alternatives  with  which  (to)  counter  the  promises...  In  the 
case  of  children  such  advertisements  (deceptive)  are  a  deceit 
and  disappointment.    In  the  case  of  children  of  the  poor  it 
is  an  especially  tragic  misuse  of  the  airways,  the  gap  between 
the  aspirations  raised  by  such  advertising,  and  its  fulfill- 
ment, is  that  indeed.  (T1705-6) • 

We  have  some  research  evidence  which  can  be  used  to  assess  these 
allegations.    Ward,  for  example,  found  that  children's  most-frequent 
requests  were  for  food  products.    These  requests  decreased  with  the 
age  of  the  children,  but  mothers'  yieldings  increased  with  the  age 
of  the  children.    Mothers'  patterns  of  perceived  influence  of  commer- 
cials closely  paralleled  the  frequency  of  purchase  influence  attempts 
by  children  (T1561) .    However,  it  is  in  no  way  clear  that  mothers' 
perceptions  were  not.  caused  by  the  purchase  influence  attempts  of  the 
children,  rather  than  by  the  advertising  itself.    Ward  also  found  that, 
where  restrictalons  were  placed  on  children's  television  watching, 
children  were  no  less  Inclined  to  attempt  to  influence  purchase  (T1562) . 
From  this  evidence,  it  could  be  argued  that  television  watching  does 
mot  cause  a  greater  number  of  juir chase  influence  attemp.tsi..  Counter- 
•intuiitive  as  this  may  sound,  i-5r  warns  of  the  potential  hazards  of 
sacife  generalization. 
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Research  on  child-parent  interaction  in  decision-making  is  quite 
limited.    Berey  and  Pollay,  for  example,  suggested  the  overriding 

importance  for  the  parents  as -gatekeepers,      while  another,  study  was 

31  ; 
xnconclusive.        None  of  the  research  has  tried  to  determine  whether 

or  not  various  decision-making  patterns  have  dysfunctional  effects  for 

family  relations.    Any  suLsequent  research  in  this  area  would  have  to 

avoid  the  pitfalls  caused  by  mothers'  less -than -candid  responses  to 

questions  about  attempts  to  influence  TV  watching,  and  the  means  used 

32 

to  mediate  child  requests.       We  share  the  concern  expressed  by  a 
number  of  the  speakers,  and  believe  that  research  on  this  issue  should 
be  encouraged.    Following  Dr.  Green's  suggestions,  we  believe  such 
studies  should  deal  specifically  with  the  case  of  the  lower-income 
family.  ~ 

..•  f.' 

Siunmary 

The  issue  of  advei'tising  to  children  was  one  of  the  most  important 
covered  in  the  hearings.    The  weight  of  testimony  and  supporting  data 
on  this  topic  far  outstripped  any  other*    However,  as  our  review  in 
this  chapter  has  indicated ,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  conflict  ±a 
viewpoint,  and  little  hard  data  which  can  be  used  in  resolving  it. 
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Lewis  A>  Berey  and  Richard  W.  Pollay,  ^'The  Influencing  Role  of  the 
Child  in  Family  Dec  is  ion -Making,"  Journal  of  Marketing  Research.  Vol  5 
(Feb,  1968),  p.  72. 

^"^arbara  J.  Deering  and  Jacob  Jacoby,  "The  Effects  of  'Alternative 
Relationships'  and  'Relative  Resources V  on  Consumer  Decisions 
Between  Mother  and  Child,"  paper  presented  at  the  Second  Annual 
Convention,  Association  for  Consumer  Research,  September,  1971. 
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Lelimann,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  7. 
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The  public  opinion  surveys,  which  have  been  advanced  to  demonstrate . how 

parents  feel  about  the  issue,  are  one  example  of  this  conflict.    One  such 

study  finds  that  ^'three  out  of  four  Americans  approve  the  principle  of 

33 

commercial  sponsorship  for  children's  television  programs."  Others 

34 

have  mixed  results ,      or  suggest  "an  overwhelming  resistance  to  commer- 
35 

cials."       Parents  are  not  consistent  in  their  attitudes  toward  television 

36 

advertising  to  children.       And  we  believe  that  the  answers  obtained  by 

such  surveys  depend,  to  a  major  extent,  on  the  way  the  questions  are 
37 

phrased. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  the  topic  is  one  of  major 

concern  and  controversy.    ACT's  petition  to  the  FCC  received  over 

100,000  letters,  comments,  and  supporting  briefs  (Sarson  114-75). 

Of  sixteen  free -world  nations  surveyed,  the  United  States  was  one  of 

only  five  which  allowed  advertising  on  children's  programs;  and  it  was 

the  only  country  which  allowed  more  advertising  on  children's  programs  than 

38 

on  adult  programs.       Nor  have  the  industry's  self -regulatory  efforts 
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"Roper  Finds  Three  Out  of  Four  Parents  Approve  Principle  of  Commer- 
cial Sponsorship  for  Children's  Television  Prograins,"  Press  Release, 
New  York:  Television  Information  Office  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters,  March  22,  1971. 

34 

"Mothers'  Attitudes  Toward  Children's  Television  Programs  and 
Commercials,"  Daniel  Yankelovich,  Inc.,  March,  1970. 

35 

"TV  School  Survey  Shows  Concern  of  Parents,"  Press  Release,  Los 
I  Angeles:  Los  Angeles  Archdiocesan  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  February, 

1969. 

Lehmann,  pp.  cit. ,  p.  7 

37  ' 

:  For  criticism  of  the  Roper  study,  see  Warren  Braren,  "Text  of  Remarks 

I  before  the  Children's  Programming  Workshop, "  New  York,  ABC  Television 

I  Network,  June  23,  1971,:  p.  6. 

i  38 

^         David  Fleiss  and  Lillian  Ambrosino,  An  International  Comparison  of 
lERJC       Children's  Television  Programming.  Washington,  D.C. :  National  Citizens' 
apMsa       Committee  for  Broadcasting,  July,  1971. 
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efforts  escaped  criticism,  even  by  those  closely  associated  v/ith  tKem. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bluestone 5  former  editor  of  toy  commercials  for  the  Code 

Authority  of  the  NAB,  pointed  out  a  number  of  areas  where  the  Code 

Authority  had  been  effective.    These  included  the  elimination  of 

'  certain  "heightened  selling  techniques,  such  as  the  use  of  sports 

heroes  and  superiority  claims"  (T1722) ,  as  well  as  such  phrases  as 

"Ask  your  mother  to  buy''  and  "Be  the  first  in  your  neighborhood"  (T1722) 

In  other  areas,  Mr.  Bluestone  felt  the  Authority  had  been  negligent 

in  administering  its  ov/n  guidelines  (T1723-2M-),  and  had  not  received 

the  cooperation  it  needs.    To  Mr.  Bluestone,  the  Code  Authority  is 

■^broadcasting's  poor  stepchild. .  .trapped  between  fiercely  competitive 

toy  manufacturers,  social  critics,  and  its  own  parent,  NAB,  ever 

hungry  for  the  toy  commercial  dollars"  (T1724) .    Mr.  Warren  Braren, 

who  was  responsible  for  the  first  set  of  NAB  Toy  Advertising  Guidelines, 

39 

offered  even  stronger  criticism  of  children's. television. 

Lack  of  understanding  as  to  how  television  advertising  affects 
the  child  has  been  a  major  impediment  to  better  regulation  of  children's 
television.    The  descriptive  research  which  has  been  conducted, 
including  various  types  of  content  analyses  and  comparisons,  :is  a 
valuable  first  step*.      Ward's  work  indicates  how  more  analytic  and  ' 
more  actionable  research  can  be  conducted.    A  great  deal  remains  to 


39 

Braren ,  0£.  cit . 


See,  for  example,  Fleiss  and  Ambrosino,  op.  cit.,  Ralph  M.  Jennings. 
"Program  and  Advertising  Practices  in  Television  Directed  to 
Children,"  Study  Prepared  for  Action  for  Children's  Television, 
New  York,  April  29,  1970;  and  F.  Earle  Barcus,  Saturday  Children's 
Television ,  Prepared  for  Action  for  Children Vs  Television,  1971. 
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be  known,  especially  with  regard  to  such  "second  order^^  effects  as*" 

m 

ramifications  for  consumer  socialization  and  family  relationships. 

Despite  this  lack  of  basic  knowledge,  there  is  no  lack  of 
recommendations  about  what  to  do  with  children's  television.    ACT  has 
consistently  claimed  that  advertising  directed  to  children  is  misleading 
and  unfair  (Sarson  T1^77) ,  and  has  advocated  its  elimination  (11493) . 
Similarly,  Mr.  Robert  Choate,  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Children, 
Media  and  Merchandising,  felt  that  industry  should  be  tightly  restrained 
from  coveting  our  children's  purse"  (T1538) .    Dr.,  Condry  seemed  to 
favor  a  moratorium  on  such  advertising  (T1317)  ,  until  more  knowledge 
was  available.    Thus,  despite  evidence  that  the  broadcasting  industry 
is  attempting  to  improve  its  practices,     criticism  continues  unabated. 
We  share  many  of  the  concerns  ^of  spokesmen  in  the  hearings.    In  Chapter 
Nine,  we  shall  present  our  recommendations.    We  strongly  believe  that 
research  should  be  encouraged- -wherever  and  whenever  possible—by 
industry,  government,  and  the  public  on  the  effects  of  television,  and 
television  advertising,  on  children.    Only  with  better  knowledge  can 
a  sound  foundation  for  better  industry  and  public  policy  be  developed. 


Some  suggestions  for  future  research  on  television  and  the  young 
child  are  given  in  Harold  W.  Stevenson,  "Television  and  the  Behavior 
of  Pre-school  Children-,"  unpublished  paper.  University  of  Minnesota, 
undated. 

)  ■  ... 

"See,  for  example,  "Something's  Happening  About  Children's  TV," 
proadcasting.  Wol.  80,  No.  19  C^ay  10,  1971),  pp.  17-19,  or  George 
Gent,  "TV  Networks  Move  to  Upgrade  Much  Criticized  Children* s  Fare," 
New  York  Times  (May  31,  1971) . 
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The  Poor  and  Disadvantaged 

There  are  more  aged  and  poor  Americans  today  than  there  are 
children  (Banks  T696)  .    However,  their  heterogeneity  renders  them 
difficult  to  pinpoint  through  media  selection;    and,  since  low  per- 
capita  income  means  comparatively  low  purchasing  power,  "they  are  not 
a  primary  marketing  target  to  most  manufacturers"  (Banks  W33) .  None- 
theless, many  are  concerned  about  the  impact  of  advertising. on  this 
special  audience. 

Mr.  William  Sharp,  director  of  the  Communication  Development 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  defined  the  poor  as 
"those  persons  whose  basic  needs  are  greater  than  their  means  to 
satisfy  them"  (Sharp  T1738) .    An  urban  family  of  four,  earning  less 
than  $3958  per  year,  x-jould  be  defined  as  poor.    According  to  these 
criteria,  there  are  about  25%  million  poor  people  in  America.    An  addi- 
tional 22  million  persons  are  nearly  poor.    The  disadvantaged  are 
persons  possessing  "characteristics  which  interfere  with  their  success 
and  produce  unfavorable  conditions"  (Sharp  T1738)  .    People  may  be 
educationally,  socially,  culturally,  racially,  physically,  and  psych- 
logically  disadvantaged,  as  well  as  disadvantaged  because  of  their 
sex  or  age. 

;  -     Mr.  Sharp  felt  that  "electronic  advertisement  media  have  a 

special  impact  on. 1. poor  and  disadvantaged  people"  (Sharp  T1739) . 
He  was  not  alone  in  his  sentiment.    Mr,  Choate  .suggested  that  the 
poor  should  be  "free  from  coercion  and  free  from  inundation  by  those 
with  more  money"  (Choate  T153M-)  .    Dr  .  Condry  fe'lrt:  that  "the  poor  are 
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less  able  to  monitor  their  children's  ideas  and  beliefs  and  to 
counteract  those  imposed  by  dishonest  misleading  advertisements" 
Pondry  T1315) .    This,  he  believed,  reflected  the  poor's  greater 
vulnerability  "to  the  massive  demands  for  materialism  which  television 
makes  of  children"  (Condry  T1315) . 

How  are  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged  more  susceptible  to  adver- 
tising?   As  with  many  other  areas,  our  research  is  lacking.  Nonetheless, 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  as  Mr.  Sharp  alleges,  that  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  are  more  exposed  to  electronic  advertising  than  are 
the  more  affluent  (Sharp  T17i^0) .    Greenberg  and  Davis,"^^  for  example, 
found  that  the  urban  poor  spend  more  than  twice  as  much  of  their  time 
viewing  television  than  does  the  population  at  large.    Moreover,  they 
like  the  medium  more  than  the  general  population,  and  rate  it  as  the 
medium, they  trust  and  believe  in  more  than  any  other.    A  variety  of 
other  studies  have  foun:d  that  the  more  educated  spend  less  time 
watching  television  than  the  less  educated. '^'^    These  studies  support 
Mr.  Sharp's  facts,  and  suggest  that  he  is  correct  in  his  assertion 
that  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  "use  television  as  the  predominant 
source  of  news,  and  the  predominant  source  of  information  and  enter- 
tainment" (Sharp  ivm-.  However,  both  Banks  0V33)  and  Sharp  (T1740) 


1^3  :  — 

SSan^Pon;  ^rTp^^'f        ^rS'^^  Mass  Communication  A.n,^^^ 

.  Urban  Poor,  C.U.P.  Research  Report  No.  5,  Michigan  State  Uni^^ifil^, 


4- 

See,  for  example,  Mary  stein er.  The  People  Look  at  TplPviQ-fn^    aij:  a 
Tim'^°?r/'^  York,  1962;  Jobn ' PTTOfe^I^grfy^ 
•  l^'^^o^'J''^^^         f^^y^^)  Tomorrow,"  Public  Opinion  On'^^^Li., 

Vol.  33,  No.  2  (Summer,  1969) V  pp.  197-209;  anOiUiJo  Hazard 
"Some  Personal  and  Social  Influences  on  Television  Viewing  "Public 
Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  26,  No.  3  (Fall,  1962)  ,  pp.  429 Sfi.  ^^^^ 
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point  out  that  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  are  not  primary  market 
targets  for  advertisers.    Despite  their  greater  exposure  to  electronic 
media,  there  is  little  information  in  progran^mingor  advertising  which 
is  relevant  to  their  making  wiser  consumption  choices.    Nor  do  more 
specialized  media,  such  as  Consumer  Reports,  perform  an  adequate  job 
for  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged.    As  Colston  Warne,  president  of 
Consumers  Union  (publishers  of  Consumer  Reports')  pointed  out:  "We  do 
not  reach  the  poverty  groups,  we  do  not  reach  low-income  groups" 
(Warne  T954-) .  '  - 

We  conclude  that  the  .poor  and  the  disadvantaged  have  special 
informational  needs  which  are  not  currently  well  met.    The  advertising 
community  has  attempted  to  meet  these  needs  via  the  Advertising  Council, 
and  its  various  programs  (Banks  W33) .    Industrial  companies  have 
attempted  "to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  aged  and  the  poor  through 
development  of  special  products  or  educational  efforts"  (Banks  T696>. 
A  cereal  manufacturer,  foir  example,  has  been  attempting  to  reach  low- 
income  people  with  nutritional  education  messages  (Banks  W3M-). 

While  we  laud  such  efforts,  they  are  insufficient.  Sharp 
suggested  special  informational  services  for  both  print  and  electronic 
media,  and  further  educational  effort  by  industry  (Sharp  T1743-17i|5)  . 
We  view  the  problem  of  the, poor  and  the  disadvantaged  as  a  special 
case  of  a  more  general  "information  gap."    In  Chapter  Nine,  we  shall 
present  our  suggestions  for  closing  this  gap>  paying  special  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged. 
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Ethnic  Minorities 

Mr.  Reyes,  executive  director  of  the  National  Mexican  American 
Anti -Defamation  Committee,  expressed  his  opposition  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  ethnic  stereotypes  by  television  advertising  (Reyes  T1822- 
18^2) .    He  argued  that . 

Americans  of  Mexican  and  Spanish  ancestry  are  perennially 
portrayed  in  demeaning,  ridiculing  roles  and  have  had  a 

degrading  stereotype  created  as  a  stupid,  dirty,  shiftless, 

servile  bandido  type  ethnic  group  (Reyes  T1823)  • 

Mr.  Reyes  supported  his  assertions  with  a  variety  of  current  advertise- 
ments.   He,  also,  discussed  more  praiseworthy  efforts  (T1829-37) . 

It  does  not  impugn  the  legitimacy  of  Mr.  Reyes'  argument  to 
point  out  that  other  ethnic  minorities,  besides  Mexican  Americans, 
suffer  from  stereotyping  and  similar  practices.    Dr.  Barcus^  content 
analysis  of  children's  advertising,  for  example,  found  only  one 
commercial  with  a  "black-only  character. - .Willie  Mays  in  a  cereal 
commercial"  (Barcus  T1372) .    Two  ads  had  Indians  only,  while  almost 
two-thirds  had  white-only  characters.    Recent  years  have  witnessed 
considerable  gains  in  the  proportion  of  advertisements  using  minority 
models,  often  in  integrated  settings.    This  change,  which  appears  to 
have  occurred  without  legal  formality  or  rigid  quotas ,  is  welcome. 
However,  it  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  unrepresentative  stereotyping. 
While  the  Commissioners  felt  this  issue  did  not  lie  within  their 
present  regulatory  mandate  (Kirkpatrick  T1383,  Jones  T18H) ,  they 
were  concerned  and  sympathetic  about  the  problem.    We  share  those 
attitudes  and,  with  Commissioner  Jones  .(T1842) ,  commend  this  problem 
to  the  attention  of  the  National  Advertising  Review  Board.    The  px^oblem 
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of  stereotyping  is  one  which  self -regulation  should  and  can  solve. 
The  majority  of  the  advertising  industry  deplores  such  stereotyping 
practices,  whether  they  occur  intentionally  or  otherwise,  and  wishes 
to  see  them  prevented. 

Women 

Ms.  ^/Jhitney  Adams,  of  the  National  Organization  of  Women, 
presented  definite  views  on  women  and  television  advertising  (T18I43-1858)  . 
She  felt  that  women,  because  of  anxieties  and  fears  resulting  from 
training  and  education,  were  among  those  groups  especially  vialnerable 
to  advertising.    These  anxieties  and  fears  have  led  women  to  believe 
that 

the  ultimate  achievements  and  fulfillments  of  their  lives 

are  the  attraction  of  males,  success  in  getting  a  husband, 

satisfying  completely  all  his  needs,  and  placing  the  welfare 

of  family  and  home  above  all,  including  themselves.  (Adams  T18W) . 

The  major  thrust  of.  Ms.  Adams'  testimony  was  directed  towards 

the  appeals  we  characterized  as  implied  benefits,  which  deal  with 

self -concept.    The  major  benefits  Lnplied  are  pleasing  men,  catching 

and  keeping  men,  maintaining  or  achieving  social  acceptability,  and 

self  and  f  ajriily  well-being  (T1845-1850)  .    We  have  stated  our  belief 

that  such  claims,  implied  or  direct,  should  not  be  permitted  to  be 

made  without  substantiation  (Chapter  Five).    If  such  motives  do  exist, 

\  however,  we  do  not  feel  that  advertisers  should  be  condemned  for 

attempting  to  use  them  in  their  advertisements.    In  fact,  we  believe 

that  the  changes  wa  discussed  would  deal  adequately  with  most  of  the 

■  issues  discussed  by  Ms.  Adams.    To  the  extent  that  other  practices 
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are  found  distasteful  (for  example,  stereotyping  of  women  in  the 
housewife  role) ,  self -regulatory  institutions— such  as  the  NARB— would 
seem  to  offer  reasonable  recourse  (Jones  T1857) . 

Summary 

In  this  chapter",  we  discussed  some  of  the  problems  associated 
with  various  special  audiences.    We  pointed  out  that  the  limited 
perceptual  and  cognitive  capacities  of  very  young  children  suggest 
more  rigorous  control  of  television  advertising  to  this  group,  and. 
wedeveloped  some  possible  directions.    In  other  areas,  the  lack  of 
evidence  from  either  basic  or  applied  research  makes  us  reluctant  to 
prescribe.    Other  special  groups  were  discussed  in  the  light  of 
stereotyping  and  self -concept  advertising.    The  former  problem  seemed 
to  us  best  dealt  with  by  self -regulatory  bodies,  sUch  as  the  NARB. 
Self -concept  advertising  is  a  broader  issue,  discussed  at  length  in- 
Chapters  Eour  and  Five. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 

REGULATION  AND  CONTROL  OF  ADVERTISING: 
THE  EXISTING  FRAMEWORK 

This  chapter  examines  the  existing  framework  for  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  advertising.     Examining  this  framework  is 
an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  development  of  new  recommenda- 
tions.    We  shall  present  such  recommendations  in  Chapters  Eight 
and  Nine.     The  first  part  of  this  chapter  pertains  to  legal 
aspects  of  regulation,  focusing  primarily  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.     The  second  part  of  this  chapter  deals  with  the 
various  self-regulatory  devices  developed  by  the  industry. 

The  FTC  Regulation  of  Advertising  -  An  Overview  * 
The  first  part  of  this  chapter  discusses:      (1)   the  scope  of 
the  FTC's  power  to  regulate  advertising;    (2)   the  general  principles 
applied  by  the  FTC  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  particular 
advertisement  is  deceptive;    (3)   where  deceptive  advertising  is 
found,  the  remedies  available  to  the  FTC;    (4)   the  procedural 
course  of  an  FTC  litigatipn. 

A  more  detailed  study  of  governmental  regulation  of  deceptive 
advertising,  including  a  discussion  of  other  federal  regulatory 
agencies  and  state  and  private  law  enforcement  can  be  found  in 
Developments  in  the  Law;     Deceptive  Advertising,   80  Harvard  Law 
'       Review,  1005-1163   (1967),   Symposium;     FTC  Regulation  of  Advertising 
17  Kansas  Law  Review,   551-650    (1969),  and  in  Earl  W.  Kintner, 
A  Primer  on  the  Law  of  Deceptive  Practices;     A  Guide  for  the 
Businessman     (MacMillan  Co . ,  New  York,  1971). 

. *     This  section  of  the  chapter  was  prepared  by  members  of  the  , 
Staff  of  the  FTC ' s  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection.     Although  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  accurately  reflect  the  existing  law,  the 
chapte^r  is  not  an  official  statement  of  the  position  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of 
individual/  Comniissioners . 
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I.     The  Scope  of  the  FTC's  Authority  to  Regulate  Advertising 
A.     Statutory  Sources  of  the  Commission's  Authority 
As  originally  passed  in  1914,   the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,   the  Commission's  enabling  legislation,  did 
not  explicitly  empower  the  FTC  to  proceed  against  false 
or  deceptive  advertisements.     Congress  in  1914  was 
primarily  concerned  with  preserving  competition  in  the 
face  of  growing  industrial  consolidation  in  the  United 
States  and  accordingly  the  statute  was  designed  to  prevent 
"unfair  methods  of  competition".     During  the  1920 's,  the 
courts  interpreted  the  Act  to  protect  competitors  rather 
than  consumers  who  were  injured  by  misrepresentations  in 
advertising.     FTC  v.   Raladam  Co. ,   283  U.S.   643  (1931). 
In  1938,  Congress  remedied  this  limitation  by  adding  a 
proscription  against  "unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices'^) 
to  Section  5  of  the  FTC  Act.     Known  as  the  "Wheeler-Lea 
Amendments" ,   the  19 38 .legislation  thus  placed  federal 
protection  of  consumers  on  an  equal  footing  with  protection 
of  competition,  FTC  v.   Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,   405  U.S. 
233   (1972).     Section  5  is  a  broad  prohibitory  provision 
and  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  kind  of  advertising 
or  any  particular  industry.*     The  Wheeler-Lea  Amendments 
also  added  Section  12,  an  explicit  prohi'bition  of  "false, 
advertisements!'  for  the  "purpose  of  inducing  or  likely  to 


*  But  see  pages  7-10  relating  to  the  limits  of  the  FTC's 
jurisdiction. 
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induce  purchase  of  food,  drugs,  devices  or  cosmetics". 

Sections  5  and  12  are  thus  the    wellsprings  of  the  FTC's 

authority  to  regulate  advertising,*     Each  FTC  advertising 

case  revolves  around  the  central  issue:     is  the 

advertisement  unfair  or  deceptive  within  the  meaning  of 

Section  5  of  the  FTC  Act,  or  "false"  within  the  meaning 

of  Section  12  of  the  Act.**  , 

B.     Possible  Respondents  in  a  Deceptive  Advertising 
Case 

The  FTC  Act  explicitly  makes  "persons" ,  "partner- 
ships" and  "corporations"  liable  for  deceptive  advertising. 
Of  course,  an  advertiser  will  be  held  accountable  for  his 
knowing  use  of  false  or  misleading  advertisements ,***  but 


*  The  FTC  also  enforces  other  Congressional  statutes:  The 
Wool  Products  Labeling  Act,  The  Fur  Products  Labeling.  Act; 
The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labelxng  Act  (for  certain  products); 
The  Textile  Fiber  Products  iSaentif ication  Act;  and  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  A.ct. 

**     Sections  5  and  12  are,  of  course, ; overlapping.     A  false 
advertisement  for  food,  drugis,;  devices  or  cosmetics  also 
constitutes  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in 
violation  of  the. broader  sweep  of  Section  5. 

**.    There  are  no  criminal  sanctions  for  knowing  and  intended 
violation  of  Section  5  of  the  Act.     However,   in  the  area 
of  false  advertisements  for  food,  drugs ,  devices  of  cosmetic 
Congress  has  provided  fom  criminal  penalties  in  certain 
cases  in  Section  14  of  the  FTC  Act! 


(***  Continued) 
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the  FTC^'s  power  i:o  prohibit  fals:e  or  misleading  advertise- 
ments ±:s  not  predicated  on  a  fin:ding  of  knowledge  or  intent 
on  the  part  of  the  advertiser.     Congress  charged  the  FTC 
with  protecting  consumers  from  deceptive  advertisements 
and  the  injury  to  consumers  is  the  same^  whether  or  not 
the  advertiser  knew  his  advertisement  was  false  or  mis- 
leading.    Thus,   the  FTC  sub j ects  businessmen  to  a  form  of 
strict  liability  and  the.  absence  of  an  intent  to  deceive 
or  lack  of  knowledge  of  falsity  by  the  advertiser  is 
irrelevant  to  the  issue  of  liability  in  an  FTC  proceeding. 
A  company  may  also  be  held  accountable  for  the 

misrepresentations  of  its  sales  personnel  even  if  they 

acted  wholly  on  their  own  in  making  the  deceptive  claim. 
Perma-Maid  Co.  v.   FTC,   121  F. 2d  282    (6th  Cir.  1941). 
Even  if  a. salesman's  conduct  is  condemmed.by  the  company, 
his  misjrspresentation  of  the  company's  product  constiiufees 


^*  (Continued) 

Any  person.,  partnership nr.  corporation  who 
ivrolates  3ny  provlsi^bn  :gS  Section  12  (a)  shall/ 
-Xf  the  use  of  the/ commoas^^y  advertised  may 
, .  rhe. injurious  to  health  because  of  results 

fFrom  such: use  unSer  the  conditions  prescribed 
d.n  the  advertisement  theiaeof/  or  under  such 
conditions  as  ana  customary  or  usual,  or  if 
such  violation  is  with  intent  to  defraud  or 
mislead,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  a  first  offense  is  $5,000  fine  or 
6  months  imprisonment/  or  both.     Each  additional  conviction 
carries  a  maximum  penalty  of  $10^000  fine  or  imprisonment 
for  one  year . 

Criminal  prosecution  under  Section  14  are  not  brought 
by  the. FTC  but  may  be  recommended • by  the  FTC  to  the 
Justice  Department* 
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a  violation  of  the  Act  by  the  employer  as  well  as  by  the 
salesman  himself.     Parke^  Austin  &  Lipscomb;  Inc,  v,  FTC^ 
142  F.2d  437   (2d  Cir.   1944}.     Nor  does  a  company's  liability 
necessarily  depend  on  the  existence  of  an  employer- 
employee  relationship.     An  "independent  contractor's" 
representation  of  the  product  can  trigger  liability  for 
the  selling  corporation.     Goodman  v.  FTC,   244  F.2d  584  (9th 
Cir.   1957);  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.  v.  FTC,  352*F.2d 
415  (6th  Cir.  1965) .     The  Goodman  rationale  also  mny  be 
used  in  future  cases  to  hold  franchisers  liable  for  the 
misrepresentations  of  their  franchisees. 

In  the  same  vein,  a  manufacturer  who  furnishes 
retailers  with  tiie  means  of  deceiving  the  public  may  also 
be  ordered  to  cease  and  to  desist  alohg  with  the  retail 
merchant.     For  instance,^,  in  Climton  Watch  Co-  v.  FTC,  293. 
F.2d:  838   (7th  Cir.   1961)   and  Baltimore  Luggage  Co.  v. 
FTC,   296  F.2d  608   (4th  Cir.  1961) ,  ^manufacturers  who 
preticketed  their  product  at  an  excessive,  fictitious 
price  were  prohibited  from  continuing  s.uch  practices. 
Similarly,  importers  of  SAjn glasses  who  sold  them  to 
retail  customers  were  heaid  to  be  responsl^Dle  for  false 
labeling  affixed  by  a  foreign  manufactuer.  Riviera 
Trading  Corp. ,   63  FTC  114   (1963) . 

An  advertising  agency  which  has  provided  advertising 
copy  for  the  advertiser  may  also  be  joined  in  an  FTG 
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action  against  the  priMripal  respondent.    Although  it  has 

been  suggested  that  an  advertising  agency  may  have  a 

duty  of  "reasonable  inquiry"  when  it  receives  advertising 

copy,  no  case  has  yet  held  an  agency  strictly  liable  fear 

its  simple  participation  in  running  an  advertisement. 

An  advertising  agency  vveLII  be  held  liable  where  it  helped 

create  the  advertisememt  rather  than  merely  placing  it  fo 

distribution  or  where  ret  knew^  .or  should  have  known^^  oiE 

the  falsity  of  the  advertisement.     Merck  &  Co.  v..  FTC, 

392  F. 2d  921   (6th  Cir .  1968) .     Colgate-Palmolive  Co., 

62  FTC  1269   (1.963).     Tfee  Commission  has  not  as  yet  held. 

an  adveritlsing  agency  to  the  same  strict  standard  of 

I 

liability  (without  knovrledge)  that  it  applies  to 
advertisers.     As  a  gensral  rule,  an  advertising  agency 
will  not  ::be  the  sole  respondent-  in  ran.  FTC  cas:e,  unless 
it  can  definitely  be  establishexi  that  the  agency  alonis 
was  the  moving  force  behind  the  false  claim. 

In  other  •area^:-EE£  the  law,  a  corporate  of  ficer  is 
usually  shielded  from- individual  liability  iEbr  the  ac±5S 
of  the  corporation,  but  under  the  FTC  Act,  where  a 
corporate  officer  "formulated.,  directed,  and  controllsi 
the  acts  and  practices  of  the  corporate  respondents";, 
he  too  has  been  held  accountable.     FTC  v.  Standard 
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Education  Society,   302  U.S.  .112,   119   (1937);  Steelco 
Stainless  Steel  Co.  v.  FTC,  187  F.2d  693/  697   (7th  Cir. 
.1:9  51).     Such  accountability  has  been  viewed  as  a  means 
of  helping  prevent  resumption  of  the  unlawful  practices. 
Goodman  v.   FTC,   244  F.2d,   584,   594    (9th  Cir.  1957). 

C.     The  Limits  of  the  FTC's  Jurisdiction 

Throughout  this  part  the  FTC s  authority  to 
prevent  advertising  abuses  will  be  emphasized.     But  not 
every  unfair  or  dsc:eptive  act  or  practice  or  every  false 
advertisement  for  -a  food,  drug >  device  or  cosmetic  is 
subject  to  FTC  regulation.     The  FTC's  power  to  proceed 
in  certain  cases  is  limited. 

The  language  of  Sections  5  and  12  limits  Commission 
action  to  cases  only  where  the  illegal  activities  are 
"in  commerce".     "Commerce"  means  essentially  "inter- 
state commerce"  and  is  defined  by  the  Act  to  mean 
"commerce  among  the  states  or,  with  foreign  nations, 
or  in  any  territory  of  the  Uni±ed  States  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia ..." .     This  "in  commerce" language 
has  been  held  to  extend  to  the, FTC  less  scope  than  the 
"affecting  commerce"  language  found  in  other  Congressional 
legislation,     FTC  v..  Eunte  Bros.  ,   312  U.S.   349  (1941). 
The  jurisdictional  interstate  commerce  requirement  is  met 
in  Section  12  cases  by  proof  either  that  the  challenged 


advGrtisGTne;nt  for  f ood-z-^drugs ,  devices  or  cosmetics 
was  disseminated 'across  state  lines  by  any  means  or 
carried  bjr  United  States  raaii.,  or  that  the  products 
themselves  have  been  sent  across  state  line^.  With 
respect  tto  cases  comircg-  ^excilLu^tvely  under  Section  5, 
the  FTC  dan  proceed  against  advertisements  when  the 
product  :aii-vertised  has  been  sold  across  state  lines. 
See,  e_.g^ ,  ^Progress  TalloriiEq  Co.  V.  :FTC  ,   153  F.  2d  - 
10  3  (7th  Cir.   194  6).     AlthEJEngh  the  coairts  have  not  . 
ruled  o-n  iwhether  the         tCcEiirmi3:sion  could  exercise 
jurisdictjKEjji  under  Se£rfei:an  5  when  no  .interstate  sales 
were:  raadie,,  jbut  only  the  advertisement  itself  had  been 
disseminatzEd  in  commerce,  :th'e  etc  has  consistently 
asserted  dsts  jurisdiction  to  act  in  such  a  cas0. 
S.  Klein  Dept  Stores,  Jieie^  ,  37  FTC  15:43   (1960)  ;  Surry 
Sleep.  Prcidacts,   73  FTC  :5'Z3  i|3£9.68)  .  ■  Since  interstate 
advertissemsTits  usually  genaEaite:  interstate  sales,  the, 
potential  jurisdictional- dxEferences  between  Section 
5  cases  and  Section  12  cases  are  not  usually  significant 

A  second  jurisdictional  limitation  f o md  in  the 
enabling  statute  is  the  requirement  that  the  FTC's 
action  be  "in  the  public  interest".  .  The  Commission's 
decision  that  the  public  interest  will  be  served  by 
proceeding  in  a  case  is  a  product  of  its .expertise  in 
consumer  protection  and  generally,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  reviewing  courts  will  defer  to  the  Commission's 
judgment  on  the  issue.     Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  v.  FTC, 
379  F.2d  666-  (7th  Cir.   1967)  .     Cni  «.-»fo-P  =  i,T.r^i        n«  „ 
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PTC,   310  F,2d  89   (1st  Cir .   1962).     No  r^EHinit  Commission 
case  has  been  overturned  by  the  courts  fer  lack  of  an 
identifiable  "public  interest*'. 

Nearly  all  businesses  sending  goG!2s^:and  advertisements 
aoross  state  lines  are  subject  to  the  e!1!C?'s  regulatory 
power.     There  are,  however,  some  nodfeaMfe  imoeptions  carved 
out  by  Congress.*     Section  5  (a)  C6)  coS:  tiite  JETC  Act  expressly 
exempts  banks   (regulated  by  the  EeaerB^ILiaeserve  Board 
and  state  banking  authorities)  ,  commEm-^^xiers  (regulated 
by  the  ICC),  airlines   (regulated  by  iiitis  S^^^  Aviation 
Act  of  1958)  ,  and  meat  packers  and  pmiSifcr;^  dealers  (to 
the  extent  that  they  are  regulated  b^tf£k#i  Sackers  and 
Stockyards  Act)  .     In  addition,  to  the:  sj^feen  regulated 
by  the  states,  the  insurance  Indus txy  is^  ^empt  from 
the  FTC  Act.     Section  .14  (b)   of  the  PTE  exempts 
publishers,  and  radio  and  television  teis^^fe  and 
advertising  agencies  from  the  criminal  ^^aaealties  of  the 
FTC  Act ,  provided  that  they  divulge  thsoECTiie  of  the 
advertiser.     But  they  are  not  otherwise? ^exempt  from  the 
FTC's  general  jurisdiction.     Section  15  (a)  (1)  of  the  Act 
exempts  "labeling"  from  the  definition  ;<ikE .felse  advertise- 
mentis  for  food,  drugs,  devices  and  cosmeiSikas 


*     On  the, other  hand,  the  fact  that  an  adisroarti semen t  has 
been  approved  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  meets  state 
requirements,  or  complies  with  an  industi^Hself-^regulatory 
standard  is  not  a  defense  to  an  FTC  actreEii:. 
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under  Section  12*     But  while  labeling  and  misbranding 
of  food  and  drug  and  devices  are  "primarily"  the 
province  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, *  unfair 
or  deceptive  labeling  may  still  constitute  a  separate 
violation  of  Section  5  of  the  FTC  Act  and  the  FTC 
can  take  action.     Fresh  Grown  Preserve  Corp>v«  FTC/ 
125  F.2d  917   (2d  Cir.  1944) .     Also^  as  a  result  of 
legislation  in  1962,  only  the  FDA  regulates  the 
advertising  of  prescription  drugs,  while  the  FTC  retains 
control  of  advertisements  for  over^the-^counter  drugs 
such  as  aspirin  and  many  cold  remedies. 

II.     Standards  Used  in  Evaluating  the 
Deceptiveness  of  Advertising 

A.     The  Commission's  Expertise 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for  determining 

what  is  an  "unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice"  or 

what  is  a  "false  advertisement" .     Congress  intentionally 

left  the  application  and  interpretatio n  of  these  terms  to 

the  Commission,  subject  to  review  by  the  courts,  to  enable 

it  to  cope  with  new  advertising  and  merchandising 

practices  as  they  arose  or  were  brought  to  light.  The 


*  FTC-PDA  Liaison  Agreement —  Advertising  of  Over-the- 
Counter  Drugs,   36  Fed>  Reg.   18539   (Sept.  16,  1971). 
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Commission,  through  its  experience  in  dealing  with 
advertising  abuses,  has  become  invested  with  an  expertise 
in  judging  what  representations  (implicit  as  well  as 
explicit)  are  made  in  an  advertisement  and  the  extent 
to  which  those  representations  are  deceptive.  The 
Commission's  expertise  in  these  matters  is  given  deference 
by  the  courts.     FTC  v.  Colgate-Palmolive  Co..  380  U.S. 
374  (1965). 

The  Commission  and  the  courts  have  long  held  that 
an  advertisement  is  deceptive  if  it  has  the  "tendency" 
or  "capacity"  to  deceive  the  public.     Charles  of  the  Ritz 
Distrib.  Corp.  y.  FTC,  143  F. 2d  676  (2d  Cir.  1944). 
Proof  of  actual  deception  is  not  required,.  J.n  a  Commission 
case.    Using  its  expertise,  the  Commission  may  examine 
an  advertisement  and  determine  its  potential  effect 
on  the  minds  of  consumers  without  resorting  to  a 
sampling  of  public  opinion  or  even  hearing  evidence  by 
complaining  consumers.    Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  v.  FTC, 
379  F.2d  666  (7th  Cir.  1967) .    And  th e  Commission  may 
find  an  advertiaeiinfint  is  violative  of  the  FTC  Act  even 
in  the  face  of  testimony  by  consumers  that  they 
personally  would  not  be  :  misled.    Double  Eagle  Lubricants . 
Inc.  V.  FTC,  360  F. 2d  268  (10  Cir.  1965) ,  cert-  denied, 
384  U.S.  434  (1966) . 
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B*    Assessing  the  Representations  Made  in  a  ' 
Challenged  Advertisement 

1.     The  Audience  Protected 

Before  the  Commission  can  determine  that  a 
challenged  advertisement  has  the  tendency  or  capacity  to 
deceive  the  public,  it  must  find  the  meaning  the  public 
will  take  from  the  language  and  implications  of  the 
advertisement.    The  actual  meanings  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  advertiser  are  not  controlling  in  this  determina- 
tion; rather  the  Commission  looks  to  the  impact  the 
advertisement  will  have  on  the  gen  aral  public,  and  the 
reasonable  meanings  the  public  ma y  derive  from  the 
advertisement  are  considered.     It  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  is  not  tantamount  to  a  reasonable  man  standard 
or  the  reading  a  "reasonable  man"  would  give  the  language 
of  the  advertisement.     The  general  public  does  not 
carefully  attend  the  language  of  an  advertisement^  but 
instead  derives  from  it  a  general  impression.    As  one 
court  said: 

The  law  is  not  made  for  experts  but  to 
protect  the  public       the  vast  multitude 
of  which  includes  the  ignorant,  the 
unthinking  and  the  credulous,. who  in 
making  purchases,  do  not  stop  to 
analyze  but  too  often  are  governed,  by 
appearances  and  general  impression* 

Aronberg  V.  FTC,  132  F.2d  165,  167  (7th 
Cir.  1942)  . 
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Consequently,  the  Commission  looks  to  the  less  sophisticated 
members  of  the  public  in  judging  the  deceptive  capacity 
of  an  advertisement  because  "the  fact  that  a  false  state- 
ment may  be  obvioulsy  false  to  those  who  are  trained  and 
experienced  does  not  .change  its  character  nor  take  away 
the  power  to  deceive  others  less  experienced".    Charles  of 
the  Ritz  Distrib.  Corp.,  supra. 

Moreover,  where  an  advertisement  is  directed  toward 
a  particularly  vulnerable  segment  of  the  population,  such 
as  children,  the  Commission  will  consider  the  target 
group's  reactions.     See  Ideal  Toy,  FTC  Dkt,  C-1225  (1964). 
(appeal  to  children);  Doris  Savitch,  50  FTC  828  (1954)  , 
aff'd,  per  curiam,  218  F.2d  817   (2d  Cir.  1955)  (special 
appeal  to  women  who  fear  they  are  pregnant) ?  S.S.S.  Co.  v. 
FTC,  416  F. 2d  226  (6thCir.  1969)    (advertisements  aimed  at 
the  urban  and  rural  poor) .    On  the  other  hand,  an  argument 
that  the  target  group  of  the   advertisement  is  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  average  consumer  and,  therefore,  less  likely 
to  be  deceived  was  rejected  in  Book  of  the  Month  Club  v. 
FTC,  202  F. 2d  486   (2d  Cir.  1953). 

2.     Interpreting  the  Advertisement's  Language 

In  many  cases  the  representations  made  in  the 
advertisement^  are  clear  and  the  only  question  before  the 
Commission  is  whether  these  representations  are  misleading. 
Where  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  certain 
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word  or  an.  advertisement  is  subject  to  two  interpreta- 
tions, several  well*defined  procedures  are  used  to 
evaluate  the  deceptiveness  of  the  advertisements. 

Where  the  meaning  of  an  advertisement  is  ambiguous, 
subject  to  a  secondary  meaning,  or  vague,  the  ComTnission 
has  interpreted  against  the  advertiser  the  claims  he 
made. 

In  deciding  whether  an  advertisement  has 
the  capacity  to  deceive,  the  issue  is  not 
whether  the  only  meaning  which  it  conveys 
of  the  implication  that  "jumps  out  from 
it"  is ' the  false  one  ....     it  is  whether 
the  advertisement  may  reasonably  be  under- 
stood to  have  that  meaning  by  consumers 
even  though  it  may  also  be  susceptible 
of  a  different  interpretation. 
"Advertisements  which  are  capable  of 
tv/o  meanings,  one  of  which  is  falae,  are 
misleading. " 

Rhodes  Pharmacal  Co.,  Inc..  v.  FTC,  208  F.2d 
•  -382  (7th  Cir.  1953),  rev'd  on  other  grounds, 
348  U.S.   940   (1955).   ~  —   

Merck.  &  Co. ,  69  FTC  526,  552,  n.2   (1966),  aff 'd,  392  F.2d 

921  (1968).     See  also.  United  States  v.  Ninety-five  Barrels 

of  Vinegar,  265  U.S.  438,  443,   (1924) ;  Country  Tweeds ,  Inc. 

V^_FTC,  326  F,2d  144,  148  (.2nd  Cir.  1964);  Murray  Space 

'  Shoe  Corp.  v.  FTC,  304  F.2d  270,  272  (2nd  Cir.  1962). 
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Where  an  explicit  claim  is  qualified  elsewhere  in 
an  advertisement,  the  Commission  examines  the  impact 
of  the  advertisement  as  a  whole.     The  qualification 
must  be  in  layman's  language  and  convey  the  impression 
of  truly  qualifying  (as  opposed  to  contradicting)  ^''0^ 
the  claim  made  el^sewhere.     In  addit  ion  the  qualification 
must  be  conspicuous:     a  fine  print  qualification  (or 
one  quickly  passed  over  on  the  T.V.)  will  not  be  deemed 
to'  adequately  qualify  a- claim  more  prominantly  made. 
.    E.g. ,  Giant  Food  v.  FTC,  322  F,2d  977   (D.C*  Ciri)  ,  cert, 
denied,  372  U.S.  910   (1963)    (affirming  Commission's 
conclusion  that  lengthly  disclosure  at  the  bottom  of 
a  page  of  advertising  was  inadequate  to  ci*re  the 
deception  created  by  the  rest  of  the  advertisement) . 
See  also  J.B,  Williams  Co. ,  68  FTC  481  (1965);  American 
Life  &  Acc.  Ins.  Co.  v.  FTC,  255  F.2d  289   (8th  Cir.) 
cert,  denied,  358  U.S.  875  (1958).  \ 
Finally,  where  "puffing"  is  offered  as  a  defense  ^ 
in  an  FTC  action,  the  Comraission  determines  whether 
the  exaggerated  claims  are  materia    and  are  likely  to 
mislead  the  consumer.    The  traditional  common-law 
•distinction  between  misrepresentation  of  fact  and  of 
opinion  —  ^the  latter  not  being  considered  actionable  — 
has  to  a  large  extent  been  rejected  by  decisions  under 
O  .      the  FTC  Act.    An  advertiser  may  no  longer  offer  his 

ERIC 
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unsubstantiated  opinion  concerning  the  quality  or 
merits  of  his  product  if  he  does  so  in  such  a  way  that 
the  consumer  is  induced  to  rely  on  his  opinion.  Feil 
v>  FTC,  285  P. 2d  879,  (9th  Cir.  1960).     While  the  courts 
still  make  occasional  reference  to  the  fact-opinion 
distinction  (see;  e.g, ,  Koch  v,  FTC^     206  F.2d  311, 
316-17  (6th  Cir.  1953)),  they  recognize  no 
privi'^ege  for  statements  of  opinion  in  advertising,'  and 
invariably  regard  as  a  deceptive  and  unlawful  representa- 
tion any  opinion  stated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mislead 
the  consumer.     Thus,  the  traditionally  broad  scope  of 
permissible  "puffing"  has  been  narrowed  to  include  only 
expressions  that  the  consumer  clearly  undierstands  to 
be  pure  sales  rhetoric  on  which  he  should  not  rely  in 
deciding  whether  to  purchase  the  seller's  product.  For 
example,  in  Heinz        Kirchner,  63  FTC  1282  (1963)^  the 
Commission  ruled  that  a  claim  descrilDing  a  certain  swimming 
aid  as  "invisible"  would  not  be  understood  literally  . 
but  only  as  a  claim  that  the  aid  was  inconspicuous 

when  worn.    Thus,  the  claim  of  "invisibility"  was/ found  to  be  merel 

puffery.    False  claims  for  the  product  such  as  "easy 

to  use*'  or  "lasts  all  day"  or  other  terms  comparing  the 

virtues  of  one  product  over  another  are  statements  ' 

which  induce  ^ales  and  are  thus  not  defensible  as  mere 

puffery •     See,  e.g.,  Goodman  v.  FTC^     244  F. 2d  584  (9th 

Cir.  1957);  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  -  v.  FTC,     150  P. 2d  106  (5th 
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In  the  area  of  health  remedies  or  dangerous  products, 

the  Conmiissioil^  employs  an  especially  strict  standard  of 

judging  exaggeration  or  puffing.     In  this  domain,  the 

Commission  not  only  may  but  must  "insist  on  the  most 

literal  truthfulness",  Moretrench  Corp,  v,  FTC,  127  F,2d 

792,   795   (2d  Cir,  1945),     There  are  two  reasons  for  this  - 

special  treatment:     first,  exaggeration  of  a  product's 

safety  of  use  or  remedial  qualities  may  cause  injury  to 

the  consumer's  person  as  well  as  to  his  pocketbook. 

Second,  the  consumers  to  a  large  extent  expect  such 

advertising  more  than  other  advertising  to  be  completely 

truthful  and  consequently  their  guard  is  down.  Thus, 

the  same  degree  of  hyperbole  which  might  be  considered 

permissible  puffery  in  other  product  promotions  has 

been  held  deceptive  in  promotions  of  treatments  for 

disease  or  for  potentially  harmful  or  dangerous  products. 

Literalness  and  exactitude  —  and 
perhaps  understatement        must  be  the 
earmarks  of  promotions  connected  with 
health  remedies.     Advertisers  must  be 
scrupulously  careful  not  only  as  respects 
the  literal  truthfulness  of  the  message 
but  as  respects  all  of  the  implications, 
inuendos  and  suggestions  which  are 
•   conveyed  in  the  adver  tLsing  message. 

Rodale  Press,  71  FTC  1184,  1241   (1967) ,  vacated 
on  other  grounds  and  remanded^>407  F.2d  1252 
(D.C.  Cir.   1968) .  ~'  - 
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One  other  type  of  exageration,  posing  difficulties 
for  both  advertisers  and  consumers,  is  currently  before 
the  Commission:     the  problem  of  "spurious  uniqueness" 
claims.     In  several  cases  the  Commission  has  issued 
complaints  against  advertisers  alleging  that  the 
advertiser  claimed  special  and  unique  attributes  for 
its  products  when  in  fact",  those  products  were 
substantially  identical  to  rival  brands.  ITT-Continental 
Baking  Co,    ("Wonder  Bread"),  FTC  Dkt.  8860;  Amstar  Corp. 
("Domino"  sugar) ,  FTC  Dkt.   3887;  Coca-Cola  Co.      ("Hi-C") , 
FTC  Dkt.   8839.     The  final  disposition  of  these  cases  by 
the  Commission  and  perhaps  by  the  courts    will  further 
illuminate  the  degree  of  hyperbole  permitted  in  this 
area.     But  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  current  set 
of  Complaints  do  not  seek  to.  prevent  one  advertiser  from 
touting  the  good  qualities  of  his  product  or  from 
presenting  facts  in  a  favorable  light.     Nor  must  an 
advertiser  always  disclose  that  identical  products  are 
also  on  the  market.     It  is  only  false  claims  of  g.uB.g^ri^i ty 
which  the  complaints  seek  to  proscribe.     What  each  of 
the  complaints  charge  is  that  directly  or  by  implication 
the  advertisers  falsely  claimed  their  product  was  better 
or  more  desi-rable  than  their  competitor's. 
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In  sum,  the  rubrics  used  by  the  FTC  in  interpretisig 
advertising  are  but  common—  sense  standards  for  prct^v.r:ti:prr  ^ 
the  general  public.     The  scope  of  the  Commission's 
discretion  .in  this  task  is  necessarily  broad.  The 
employed  by  the  Commission  in  judging  advertisement:^  vjs.  ^ 
dramatically  summarized  in  1940  by  Jud  gs  Agustus  Hand, 
The  Commission,  he  asserted,   "could  insist  upon  a  form 
of  advertising  clear  enough  so  that  in  the  words  of 
Isaiah r  "wayfaring  man^  though  fools,  shall  not  err 
therein,"     General  Motors  Corp,  v,  FTC,  114  F,2d  33  (2d 
Cir. ,   1940) , 

C ,     Implied  Representations 

As  previously  noted,  an  advertisement  may  be 
deceptive  because  it  gives  the  public  a  misleading 
impression.     The  effect  o£  an  advertisement  on  the. public 
may  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  explicit  parts, 
Aronberg  v,  FTC,  132  F,2d  165  (7th  Cir,  1942),  Recogniz- 
ing this  fact,  the  Commission    has  often  looked  to  implied 
as  well  as  explicit  representations  in  interpreting 
advertising  challenged  as  deceptive.     See  J,  B,  Williams 
Co,  V,  FTC,   381  F*2d  884  {6th  Cir,  1967)  ;  Sterling  Druq^'lnc, 
V.  FTC,  317  F,2d  669   (2d  Cir,   1963);  Niresk^Inc,  v,  FTC, 
278  F, 2d  337   C7th  Cir.  I960),  cert,  denied,  364  U,S,  883 
(1960);  Reddi-Spred  Corp,  v>  FTC,  229  F>2d  557  (3d  Cir, 
1956) ,  '  '  . 
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Such  a  standard  is  not  surprising^     If  an  advertiser 
can  deceive  the  public  through  th e  implications  of  his 
advertising  while  avoiding  a  cease  and  desist  order 
because  the  explicit  statements  are  literally  true,  the 
Commission's  regulatory  powers  woul d  be  severely  hampered. 
Thus,  the  literal  truthfulness  of  the  advertisement  is  not 
a  defense  in  a"  Commission  proceeding  when  the  implication 
of  the  advertisement  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer  is 
deceptive.     Bockenstette  v,  FTC,   134  F.2d  36  9   (10th  Cir. 
1943)    (advertisements  v/ere  deceptive  because  they  contained 
false  and  misleading  implications  even  though  the  words  of 
the  challenged  advertisements  were  technically  true) • 
An  advertisement  can  mislead  by  silence  as  well  as  by 
false  statement  and  a  half  truth  can  be  as  deceptive  as 
an  outright  lie.     P.  Lorillard  Co>  v.  FTC,  186  F.2d 
52   (4th  Cir.  1950)  •     A  failure  to  disclose  a  material 
fact  in  situations  where  nondisclosure  tends  to  deceive 
a  siobstantial  segment  of  the  public  is  equivalent  •  to 
deception  accomplished  through  misleading  statements  or 
suggestions .     Keele  Hair  &  Scalp  Specialists,  Inc,  v.  FTC, 
275  F*2d  18   (5th  Cir.   1960).     Also  see.  Alberty  v.  FTC, 
182  F, 2d  36   (D.C.  Cir.),  cert,  denied/  340      S •   818   (1950) . 

The  application  of  these  general  principles, 
particularly  as  to  what  facts  should  be  disclosed,  causes 
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no  small  concern  to  advertisers  who  wish  to  predict  the 
implied  representations  the  publi c  will  take  from  the 
advertisement.     Because  the  general  rules  are  easy  to 
state  in  abstract  but  difficult  to  apply  to  individual 
cases /  it  may  be  useful  to  give  some  concrete  examples 
of  prior  cases  where  the  Commission  found  a  misleading 
impression  in  an  advertisement. 

In  the  Old  Gold  case,    (P.  Lorillard  Co.  v.  FTC,  186 
P.  2d  52   (4th  Cir.  195Q)  ),  the  Responden  t  had  advertised 
that  a  Reader's  Digest  survey  had  found  its  cigarettes  to 
be  lowest  in  tar  and  nicotine  content.     This  was  a  true 
statement  of  the  findings  of  the  survey,  but  without 
additional  disclosure  the  statement  had  misleading 
implications.     The  advertisement  implied  that  respondent's 
cigarettes  were  less  harmful  than  competing  brands  having 
higher  tar  and  nicotine  contents.  *  But  the  survey  had 
concluded  that  no  cigarettes,,  including  respondent's,  had 
a  sufficiently  low  tar  and  nicotine  co  nbent  to  be 
significantly  less  harmful  than  other  cigarettes.  Respondent 
failed  to  disclose  this  qualifying  fact^  and  thereby 
failed  to  correct  the  false  impression  created  by  its 
literally  true  representation.    This  was  found  to  be  a 
deceptive  half-truth  and  clearly  unlawful. 
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Even  if  no  affirmative  representation  is  made, 
nondisclosure  may  constitute  actionable  deception,  such 
as  where  consumers  have  developed  a  set  of  normal 
expectations  not  lived  up  to  by  the  proxduct.     The  Commission 
for  exampliBj^  has  , brought  a  number  of  proceedings  against 
sellers  Who  fail  to  disclose  the  ca2ant:^y  of  origin  of 
their  products.     Where  the  consumer  of  a  particular  product 
both  prefers  the  domestic  product  and  believes,  in' the 
absence  of  an  affirmative  statement  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  product  is  domestic,  the  selle r  of  the  foreign  substitut 
who  fails  to  disclose  its  foreign  origin  has  been  found  to 
have  deceived  the  consumer.     E.g. ,  Waltham  Watch  Co.  v. 
FTC,   318  F.2d  28   (7th  Cir.  1963). 

In  addition  to  th^  foreign-origin  cases,  sellers  have 
been  required  to  disclose ,  for.  example,  that  their  oil  is 
not  new  (e/g. ,  Mohawk  Refining  Corp,  v.  FTC,  263  F.2d  818 
(3d  Cir.   19  59}),  that  their  books  are  abridged  (e^g*.  Bantam 
Books,  Inc.  V.  FTC,  275  F. 2d  680   {2d  Cir.  I960)),  that  their 
watch  bezels  are  not  gold   (e.g. ,  Theodore  Kagen  Corp  v,  FTC, 
283  F. 2d  371   (D.C.  .Cir.  I960)};  or 'that  their  fabrics  are 
rayon   (e,g. ,  Mary  Muff et^   Inc>  v.  FTC,  194  F.2d  5G4   (2d  Cir. 
1952)).     Moreover,  a  product  advertised  as  a  cure  for  hair 
loss  was  found  misleading  where  the  claim  was  not  explicitly 
limited  to  baldness  caused  by  disease  and  the  public  would 
believe  from  the  advertisement  that  the  product  was  also 
effective  in  curing  heriditary  baldness.     Keele  Hair  & 
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Scalp  Specialists,  Inc.  .   5 5  . FTC  1840. .  (1959^  ,  .  aff  d ,  27  5  P. 2d 
18   (5th  Cir .   1960)  . 

Another  line  of  nondisclosura.  casas  iiBder  SJection  5 
■involves  aangeroKs  commodities.     A  seller  who  advertises 
a  silver  polish  which  produces  dangerous  fumes  even  under 
conditions  of  normal  use  must  warn  the  putSac  of  the 
danger,  even  if  he  isak^s  no  esspliucit  GlaM  fcfeat  the  polish 
is  -B^r  orda^i^ry  use.     This  is  so  be€m^  the  consumer 

-norraally  expects  that  such  a  product  can  be  used  safely  in 
the  absence  of  any  warning  to  the  contB^jf^y,     He  is  thus 
likely  to  be  decfeive'4  if  the  product  is  fen^-erous  and  the 
warning  is  omitted.     Similarly,  under  Section  12,  food,  drugs, 
devices  and  cosmetic  cases,  where  an  item  is  determined  to 
be  a  health  or  a  safety  hazard,   such  danger  must  be  disclosed, 
^•g-.>  McK.  Edwards,   34  PTC  619   (1942)  ;  Aronberg  v.  FTC, 
132  F.2d  165   (7th  Cir.  1942). 

Another  deception  stems  from  the  undisclosed  use  of 
a  mock-up  or  other  camera  tricks  on  televised  advertisements. 
Product  demonstrations  must  be  trpthful  and  accurate  in 
their  pictorial  display.     If  the  product  demonstration  is 
a  mock-up,  that  fact  mast  be  disclosed  (for  instance,  by 
the  conspicuous  use  of  the  word  "simulation")  —  even  if 
the  claim  made  for  the  produces  performance  is  truthful. 
Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  v.   FTC,   380  U.S.  374  (1965). 
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In  sum,  the  law  does  not  require  a  manufacturer  to 
debunk  his  product,  but  it  does  attempt  to  protect  the 
public  from  false  implications  created  by  the  producers 
failure  to  disclose  information  material  to  their  choice 
of  the  product.     The  principle  crystallized  in  these 
(i3cisions  is  that  Sections  5  and  12  forbid  sellers  to 
exploit  the  normal  expectations  of  consumers  in  order  to 
deceive  and  forbid    sellers  to  create  false  expectations 
by  affirmative  acts.    The  nature,  appearance,  or  Intended 
use  of  a  product  may  create  an  impression  in  the  mind  of 
the  consumer  — -  for  example,   that  it  is  made  in  the  U.S.A.., 
or  that  it  is  silk,  or  that  it  is  safe  —  and  if  the 
impression  is  false,  and  if  the  seller  does  not  take 
adequate  steps  to  correct  it,  he  is  responsible  for  an 
unlawful  deception.  ^ 

These  few  examples,  of  course,  do  not  fiilly  encompass 

the  range  of  Commission  cases  finding  an  implied  deception 

in  an  advertisement. 

C .     FTC  Statements  Useful  in  Avoiding 
Deceptiveness  in  Advertising 

The  cases  citeid  in  this  part  have  usually  been  adjudi- 
cated cases,  decided  by  the  FTC  and  reviewed  by  the  courts. 
These  decisions  usually  contain  a  description  of  the  facts 
of  the  ease,  a  rendering  of  the  applicable  law,  and  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  Commission's  decision. 
The  FTC/s  decided  cases  have  some  precedential  value  and 
ERJC     are  frequently  cited  in  later  FTC  rulings. 
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However,   the  adjudicated  cases  are  not  the  only  repository 
for  FTC  announcements  of  what  It  will  consider  to  be  deceptive 
advertising.     The  following  is  a  list  of  other  FTC  sources: 

1.  "Trade  Regulation  Rules"   (TRR's).     The  FTC's 
rule  making  authority  is  currently  at  question  in  the  courts. 
National  Petrol.  Refiners  Assn.  v,  FTC.   340  F.  Supp.   1343  (1972), 
(appeal  pending).     Until  a  ruling  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
promulgation  of  TRR's  has  been  suspended.     Past  TRR's,   such  as 
the  proposed  Cigarette  Labeling  Rule  (June  22,   1964)  marked 
formal  FTC  determinations  of  what  practices  were  to  be  deemed 
unfair  or  deceptive.     In  rulemaking  the  FTC  does  not  determine 
whether  particular  persons  are  in  violation  of  the  FTC  Act  but 
publishes  a  statement  of  what  type  of  conduct  will  be  deemed 
violative  of  the  Act.  " 

2,  "Industry  Guides".     Guides  are  administrative 
interpretation  of  the  FTC  Act  for  use  in  evaluating  certain 
practices  and  are  promulgated  by  the  FTC,   often  with  industry 
cooperation,   for  "the  guidance  of  the  public  in  conducting  its 
affairs  in  conformity  with  legal  requirements."  Commission 
Rules  of  Practice,   Section  1.5.     In  the  past,   certain  of  these 
Guides  have  been  promulgated  and  referred  to  as  "Trade  Practice 
Rules."     Guides  have  been  drafted  for  certain  industries  such 
as  the  Guides  on  Tire  Advertising  and  guides  have  also  been 
directed  towards  general  advertising  practices  such  as  the 
Guides  Against  Deceptive  Advertising  of  Guarantees.     Some  Guides 
have  determined  the  meaning  of  certain  industry-wide  terms  as 
"gold  filled"  or  "water-resistant".     Although  it  has  been  held 
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that  the  Guides  do  not  have  the  force  or  effect  of  substantive 
law,   they  are  useful  in  interpreting  certain  words  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  words  will  be  deceptive  or  not.  The 
FTC  has  held  that  failure  to  comply  with  the  Guides  may  result 
in  corrective  action  by  the  Commission  under  applicable  stat- 
utory provisions.     Commission  Rules  of  Practice,  Section  1.5. 

3*     FTC  "Advisory  Opinions'' .     Advisory  opinions  are 
given  in  response  to  individual  inquiries  concerning'  a  pro- 
posed practice.     Some  advisory  opinions  concern  the  deceptiveness 
of  certain  practices  or  wording  such  as  the  word  "chamois".  Any 
advice  given  is  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  Commission 
to  reconsider  the  question  involved  and  rescind  or  revoke  the 
advice,  after  due  notice  to  the  requesting  party.     Not  all 
advisory  opinions  are  made  available  to  the  public  because  of 
the  restrictions  on  the  confidential  nature  of  some  of  the 
contents.     The  Commission  has  said  that  it  will  not  give  advice: 

"(1)  where  the  course  of  action  is  already 
being  followed  by  the  requesting  party; 
(2)  where  the  same  or  substantially  the  same 
course  of  action  is  under  investigation  or  is 
the  subject  of  a  current  proceeding  by  the 
Commission  against  the  requesting  party;  (3) 
where  the. same  or  substantially  the  same 
course  of  action  is  under  investigation  or  is 
or  has  been  the  subject  of  a  proceeding,  order 
or  decree  initiated  or  obtained  by  another 
government  agency  against  the  requesting  party ; 
or  (4)  where  the  proposed  course  of  action  is 
such  that  an  informed  decision  thereon  could 
be  made  only  after  extensive  investigation, 
clinical  study,   testing  or  collaterial  inquiry." 
Goramiss ion  Rules  of  Practice,  Section  1.1. 

A  more  informal  form  of  advice  may  be  sought  from  the  FTC 

.  staff  members.     Such  advice,  however ,   is  not  binding  on  the 
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Commission  in  regard  to  action  by  the  Commission  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  future. 

D.     Unfair  Acts  or  Practices  in  Advertising 
As  previously  stated,   Section  5  prohibits  ^'unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices'^     Traditionally,   the  Com.mission 
has  concentrated  on  "deceptive^'  advertising,  even  though  the 
act  itself  and  judicial  interpretation  clearly  authorized 
^'unfairness''  alone  as  an  alternative  test  for  the  legality 
of  advertising  (FTC  v>  Sperry  &;  Hutchinson  Co,,   405  U.S.  233 
(1972)).     The  '^unfair'*  portion  of  Section  5  has  been  used  in 
regulating  marketing  practices  such  as  lotteries,   FTC  v.  F. 
Keppel  &  Bro. ,   291  U.S.  304  (1934).     Recently  use  of  an  unfair- 
ness doctrine  as  a  tool  in  regulating  advertising  has  been  on 
the  upswing.     For  example,   the  Commission  has  held  that  ''the 
making  of  an  affirmative  product  claim  in  advertising  is  unfair 
to  consumers  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  basis  for  making  that 
claim, "  Pfizer,   Inc, ,   Docket  No.  8819  (July  11,    1972),  slip 
opinion  at  12.     The  Commission  also  delineated  what  might  con- 
stitute a  reasonable  basis: 

"The  question  of  what  constitutes  a  reasonable 
basis  is  essentiali^^'  a  factual  issue  which  will 
be  affected  by  the  interplay  of  overlapping 
considerations  such  as  (1)  the  type  and  speci- 
ficity of  the  claim  made  —  e.g. ,  safety, 
efficacy,   dietary,   health,  medical;   (2)  the 
type  of  product  --  e^,   food,   drug,  potential 
hazardous  consumer  product,  other  consumer 
-  product;    (3)  the  possible  consequences  of  a 
claim  —  e.g. ,   personal  injury ,  property  damage; 
(4)  the  degree  of  reliance  by  consumers  on  the 
claims;    (5)  the  type,   accessibility ,  of  evidence 
adequate  to  form  a  reasonable  basis  for  making 
the  particular  claims*     More  specif ically,  there 
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may  be  some  types  of  claims  for  some  types 
of  products  for  which  the  only  reasonable 
basis,  in  fairness  and  in  the  expectations 
of  consumers,  would  be  a  valid  scientific  or 

 medical  basis*     The  -precise  formulation  of 

the  "reasonable  basis"  standard,  however,  is 
an  issue  to  be  determined  at  this  time  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.     This  standard  is  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstances  at  the  time  the 
claim  was  made,  and  further  depends  on  both 
those  facts  known  to  the  advertiser,  and 
those  which  a  reasonable  prudent  advertiser 
should  have  discovered.     Such  facts  should 
be  possessed  before  the  claim  is  mad:.!." 

"    I_d,  slip  opinion  pages  12-13. 

Another  area  where  the  unfairness  in  advertising  theory 

may  find  root  is  in  advertising  directed  toward  children. 

Complaints  employing  this  theory  have  been  considered  by  the 

staff  but  the  theory  has  not  yet  reached  the  Commission  level 

in  an  adjudicated  case.     See  complaints  in  ITT  Continental 

Baking  Co. ,   FTC  Dkt.  886Qf  TopperV  FTC  Dkt,  C-2073;  Mattel, 

FTC  Dkt.  C-2071. 

III.     Remedies  Available  to  the  FTC 

Congress  has  invested  the  FTC  with  "wide  latitude"  to 
fashion  orders  to  remedy  advertising  abuses.  •  Jacob  Seigel 
Co.  V.  FTC,   327  U.S.  608  (1946) ;  FTC  v.  Ruberoid  Co. ,   343 U.S. 
470  (1952);   Moog  Industries,   Inc.  v.  FTC,   355  U.S.  411  (1958). 

Traditionalljr^  advertisers  found  guilty  of  violation  of 
the  law  were  ordered  by  the  Commission  to  "cease  and  desist" 
from  continuation  of  those  illegal  practices.    Such  an  order 
merely  commands  the  respondent  to  "go  and  sin  no  more.''  But, 
where  the  deception  is  inherent  in  the  product  name  (e.g. « . 
"Havana  Cigars"  made  in  the  United  States)  the  order  may 
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require  respondent  to  "cease  and  desist"  from  using  the  decep- 
tive name,  or,   in  other  words,  excising  /the  offending  name. 
H.  N.  Heusner  &  Son    v.  FTC,   106  F,  2d  596  (3d  Gir.  1039) .  »  See  £ 
FTC  V.  A Igoma  Lumber  Co.,   291  U.S.  67  (1934)   (misleading  use 
of  "white"  in  "California  White  Pine").     The  fact  that  the 
name  has  been  trademarked  makes  no  difference.* 

In  addition,  where  the  deception  stemmed  from  the  failure 
to  disclose  a  material  fact,   and  those  deceptive  implications 
of  the  advertisement  could  be  cured  by  an  affirmative  disclosure, 
the  FTC  has  ordered  the  respondent  to  cease  and  desist  from 
advertising  the  product  unless  certain  facts  are  clearly  dis- 
closed.    E.g.,   Kee.le  Hair  and  Scalp  Specialists,   Inc.  v.  FTC,, 
275  F,2d  18  (5th  Cir.  1960)    (requiring  affirmative  disclosure 
of  Inefficacy  of  product  in  treating  most  types  of  baldness) . 

Besides  the  traditional  cease  and  desist  orders  and  the 
now  not'^'So-novel  affirmative  disclosure  orders,   the  Commission 
has  exercised  its  power  to  add  new,   innovative  remedies  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  FTC  Act.     The  Commission  has  recently  held 
that  it  has,  within  its  arsenal  of  remedies,   the  power  to  order 
an  advertiser  to  provide  a  "corrective  advertisement"  to  bring 
about  effective  remedying  of  the  lingering  public  deception  re- 
sulting from  the  advertiser's  prior  deceptive  advertisemerits 

*Before  determining  that  excision  of  part  of  a  trade  name, 
is  necessary;   the  FTC  considers  less  drastic  alternatives  such  as 
ordering  the  addition  of  qualifying  language  to  cure  the  decep- 
tion.    See,  e.g.,   Jacob  Siegel  Co.  v.  FTC,   327  U.S.  608  ''1946), 
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Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.   3  CCH  Trade  Regulation  Reporter'/ 
Para.   20,112'   (FTC  1972).     By  ordering  corrective  advertising, 
the  Comniission  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  deceptive 
advertiser  from  presently  harvesting  the  fruit  of  his  past 
wrongdoing  in  the  form  of  undeserved  sales  and  misplaced 
consumer  loyalty.* 

Other  remedies  a]|so  are  being  tried.     For  example, 
where  evidence  shows  a  causal  connection  between  deceptive 
advertising  and  substantial  consumer  loss ,  the  Commission 
has  sought  restitution  of  damages.     Curtis  Pub.  Co. ,  3  CCH 
Trade.^Reg,  >^Rep.— Para.  19,719  at  21, 757   (FTC  1971)  .     And  where 
the  advertising  technique  raised  a  serious  question  of  health 
and  safety,   the  Commission  moved  into  a  federal  district 
court  seeking  a  preliminary  injunction  against  continuation 
of  the  ad  campaign.     FTC  v.  Rhodes  Pharmacal  Co. ,  191  F»2d 
744   (7th  Cir*   1951),     This  injunctive  power  is  derived-'f rom 
the  FTC's  regulatory  power  in  the  area  of  food,  drug,  devices, 
and  cosmetics   (Section  13  of  the^  FTC  Act)  .** 

/• 

*  A  corrective  advertising  order  which  is  directed  at  the 
cidvertiser,   is  not  the  same  as  the  proposal  for  "counter 
advertising"  which  is  being studied  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  connection  with  its  review  of  media  responsibility 
to  cover  both  sides  of  controversial  issues.     It  has  never 
been  intimated  that  the  FTC  has  power  to  order  counter  advertising • 

**  In  a  Section  5  case,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  Commission 
has  the  power  to  seek  and  obtain  a  preliminary  injunction  even  ' 
:in  the  absence  of  a  specific  section  authorizing  an  injunction. 
SQe  FTC  V.  Dean  Foods,  Co. ,   384  U.S.   59  7   (19  66) . 
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Also  related  to  the  FTC's  regulatory  authority  over  food, 
drugs,  devices,  and  cosmetics,  is  the  FTC's  power  to 

recommerid  to  the  Justice  Department  criniXhal  prosecution   

of  advertisers  under  Section  14  of  the  FTC  Act.  (See 
footnote   ***  .Qn  p,ajg^  -3-4 ,-  supra)  . 

Finally,  although  not  technically  a  "remedy",  the 
FTC's  new  "advertising  substantiation  program"  is  a 
means  by  which  the  FTC  regulates  and  prevents  false  or  • 
misleading  advertising.     The  program,  by  compelling 
certain  advertisers  to  provide  data  to  substantiate  their 
claims,  was  designed  to  provide  the  buyer  with  enough 
information  to  enable  him  to  determine  the  accuracy  of 
an  advertised  claim,  enable  consumers  to  distinguish 
the  honest  fc,-!llers  from  the  less  reputable,  and  also 
serve  to  deter  the  use  of  unsubstantiated  claims. 

°IV.     The  Procedural  Course  of  an  FTC  Litigation 
An  FTC  investigation -of -a  particular  advertisement  or' f 
of  a  particular  industry-wide  practice  may  be  generated 
by  consumer  or  competitor  complaints,  by  members  of  Congress, 
the  President,  other  governmental  agencies,  or  by  the  FTC. 

initiative.     The  FTC  Act,  Sections  6  and  9,  give 
the  FTC  the  power  to  gather  information  during  an  investigation. 
The  Commission  encourages  voluntary  cooperation  in  its 
investigations,  but  where  the  public  interest  requires,  the 
CoiTimission  will  invoke  any  or  all  compulsory  processes 
authorized  by  law. 
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C  :  ' 

Once  an  invfitigation  has  revealed  that  a  proposed 

•  -  ' 

;  respondent  has  engaged  in  a  possibly  unlawful  act  or 
^.  riX?Qj:icev.J:h.e^  Comm  of 
procedures   to  bring  those  practices  to  a  halt:  assurance 

i  ■ 

of  voluntary  compliance,  consent  order  and  full 
adjudication.  ! 

First,  where  the  practice  has  already  been  terminated 
or  is  expected  to  be  terminated  at  the  close  of  the 
current  advertising  campaign,  the  Commission  may  permit  the 
advertiser  to  voluntarily  assure  that  he  will  not  resume 
"the  practice.    An  "assurance  of  voluntary  compliance"  is  . 
not  allowed  in  every  case ;  the  Commission  must  determine 
;  Q       whether  the.  public  interest  will  be  adequately  safeguarded 
"by  the' mere  promise  of  voluntary  cessation  of  the  illegal 
practice.     Among  the  factors  considered  are: 

(1)  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the 
alleged  violation,   (2)  the  past  record  of 
.        good  faith  of  the  parties  involved]  and 
i  (3)  other  factors,  including,  where-  ... 

'    •  appropriate,  adequate  assurance  that 

■  the  practice  has  been  discontinued  and 

■will  not  be  resumed.  S    :  ,    "j"  ' 

\  Commission  Rules  of  Practice  Section  2.21.    Althdugh  an  -assurance 

I  of  voluntary  compliance  contains  the  promise  that  the  propofsed 

respondent  will  not  continue  to  engage  in  the  challenged  . 
I  activities,  the  Commission  usually  does  not  require  an 

admission  that  the  practices  were  in  fact  violative  of  the 

f  Q        FTC  Act.     If  the  voluntary  promise  to  halt  the  challenged 

"  o  ■     ■  ■ 
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practice  is  later.broKen^  the  Commission  will  resume  the 
administrative  proceedings^  but  no  penalty  directly  flows 
from  the  breach. 

If  the  Commission  determines  that  the  public  interest 
will  not  be  satisfied  by  voluntary  cessation^  a  formal 
complaint  is  prepared  by  the  Commission's  staff.  The 
complaint  is  issued  if  the  Commission  has  "reason  to 
believe"  that  the  FTC  Act  has  been  violated.     In  many" 
casesj  where  time  and  the  public  interest  permits^  the 
Commission  will  notify  the  proposed  respondent  of  its 
intention  to  issue  the  complaint  and  thereafter,  the 
proposed  respondent  has  10  days  in  which  to  offer  to  the 
Commission  that  the  case  be  disposed  of  by  "consent 
order."    A  respondent  who  wishes  to  avoid  full  litigation 
will  attempt  to  negotiate  a  consent  order'.  ''  If  the  Commission 
and  the  proposed  respondent  conditionally  agree  to  a 
..settlement  of  the  case  by  consent  order  the  Commission  puts 
the  consent  order  on  the  public  record  for  30  days  for 
public  comment.    Within  10  days  following  the  30  day  period 
the  'Commission  may' either  finally  accept  the  settlement 
or  withdraw  its  acceptance.     If  the  agreement  is  finally 
accepted,  the  complaint  issues'  along  with  the  consent 
agreement  and  an  agreed  to  cease' and  desist  order.  Such' 
an  order,  like  the  assurance  of  voluntary  compliance,  does 
not  usually  contain  an  admission  that  the  respondent 
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violated  the  law,  but,  unlike  the  assurance  of  voluntary 
compliance,  a  signed  consent  order  is  binding  on  the 
respondent  and  its  breach  subjects  the  violator  to  the 
same  penalties  as  violating  an  adjudicated  cease  and  de^^ist 
order:     up  to  $5,000  a  day  for  each  violation  with  each 
day  of  violation  counting  as  a  separate  offense • 

If  a  consent  agreement  cannot  be  reached,  or  is  not  . 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  the . Commission  issues 
the  complaint  and  the  adjudicatory  process  begins*    A  hearing 
date  is  set  and  the  case  is  assigned  to  an  administrative 
law  judge  (hearing  examiner)  who  sits  and  hears  evidence 
presented  by  both  parties  to  the  case.     Th -5.. procedures  at 
the  hearing  are  similar  to  those  in  federal  district  court 
with  full  right  of  presentation  of  witnesses  and  cross 
examination.  .  The  Commission  staff  attorneys  have  the 
burden  of  proving  a  violation  of  the  Act.     After  the 
evidence  has  been  received,  the  administrative  law  judge 
renders  an  initial  decision.     If  the  decision  is  against  the 
respondent,  the  cease  and  desist  or  other  appropriate  order 
.will  be  issued.     This  decision  becomes  final  if  not  appealed 
to  the  full  Commission  for  review. 

After  the  initial  decision  of  the  administrative  law 
judge  has  been  handed  down,  either  side  may  appeal  to  the 
Comnussiono     The  Commission  also  has  the  power  to  review 
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decisions  of  the  administrative  law  judge  on  its  own 
motion.     On  appeal,  the  Commission  hears  argument  from 
both  sides.  ^ In  most  instances  after  argument  is  heard, 
the  Corruuission  writes  a  full  opinion .     The  Gommission 
has  the  power  to  affirm,   reverse^  modify  or  remand  the 
initial  decision  of  the  administrative  law  judge.  The 
Commission's  orders  against  a  respondent  do  not  become 
operative  until  60  days  have  elapsed  to.  allow  for 
seeking  review  in  the  federal  court  of  appeals. 

If  review  is  sought  in  the  federal  courts,  the 
Commission's  findings  of  fact  are  upheld  when  they  are 
supported  by  "substantial  evidence."     (This  is  less  than 
the  usual  "preponderance'''of  the  evidence  standard  in 
civil  cases  7)    From  the  court  of  appeals,   a  respondent 
may  seek  final  review  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
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Self -Regulation 

The  industry  has  incorporated  a  vs^  \ety  of  safeguards  which"  are 
subS'OJT.ed  under  the  title  of  self -regulation.'  These  range  'fSom  the 
reviews  by  agency  and  client  legal  counsel (referred  to  in  Chapter  Two) , 
to  the, recently -constituted  NAB.    Many  of  these  procedures  are 
preventive  in  intent,  but  the  CBBB  and  K;3  both  provide  a  remedial 
recourse  for  the  consumer. 

The  sentiment  that  self -regulation  can  be  a  useful,  flexibie"- 
and  effective  tool  is  widely  shared.    Congressman  John  Dingell,  for 
./example,  stated  that 

The  Subcommittee  on  Activities  of  Regulatory  Agencies 
Relating  to  Small  Business  strongly  feels  that  self- 
regulation  if  properly  handled  can  be  a  great  boon  to 
both  business  and  the  consumer  (Dingell  T9).  ' 

Others  were  not  sanguine  about  the  likely  responsiveness  of  any  self- 

regulatory  institution  (Choate  T153i|) .    Though  we  are  concerned  about 

such  criticismj  it  will  play  a  little  part  in  the  present  chapter, 

which  is  essentially  descriptive  in  nature. 

Clearance  Procedures  and  Safeguards 

Advertisers  and  Af^encies 

As  described  in, Chapter  Two ,  agency  and  client  legal  counsel 
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,  satisfy  the  NAB  code.    The  review  board,  which  is  part  of  a  number  of 

agencies,  plays  a  role  here;  but,  its  deliberations  are  more  confined 

to  business  than  legal,  aesthetic,  or  moral  criteria. 

In  sensitive  product  categories,  such  as  proprietairy  drugs  or 

in  children's  products,  such  as  toys,  cereals  and  snacks  --  the  review 

procedure  can  be  lengthy  and  detailed.    In  all  cases,  the  procedure 

begins  before  the  client  has  seen  the  advertisement  in  concrete  form. 

The  legal  review  of  the  rough  version  of  the  ad  includes: 

basic  copy  claims,  the  words  used,  the  art  and  photography 
used,  and  the  production  technique  intended  to  be  used. 
(Schwartz,  T536) . 

In  addition,  labeling,  pricing,  Robinson-Patman,  guarantee,  state  law, 
use  of  endorsements,  and  a  variety  of  other  considerations  may  be' 
part  of  the  process  (Schwartz  T53 6) .    Advice  of  experts,  and  testing 
organizations,  is  allegedly  used  as  necessary  (Schwartz  T536) .  The 
lawyers  are.  "trained,  by  practice  and  experience,  in  the  requirements 
of  FTC,  FDA,  FCC,  and'other  regulatory  bodies"  (Schwartz  T5 32) . 
Schwartz  claimed  that  the  relevancy  of  claims  is  checked,  and  stated 
that  if  a  product  claims  to  have  a  particular  Ingredient  "it  is  required 
that  there  be  enough  of  that  ingredient  present  to  have  a  recognized 
and  significant  meaning  or  benefit  to  the  consumer"  (Schwartz.  T536)  . 

The  account  group  at  the  agency  is  generally  responsible. for 
ensuring  that  the  rough  ad  is  revised  so  as  to  meet  lawyers'  objections 
(Schwartz  T537) .    Initial  clearance  has  then  been  obtained.    Many  K 
agencies  also  require  pre -clearance  of  production  techniques  before 
the  ad  is  produced  (Chapter  Two,  p.  34;  and  Chapter  Five).    In  the 
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final  clearance,  the  finished  advertisement  (for  television  and,  less 
often,  for  radio  [Jchwartz  TSUO])  is  checked  to  see  if  it  "deviates 
from  the  approved  script  or  the  approved  production  report,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  deviations*  wg^^"  intentional'-  (Schw^ 

Media 

Every  major  network  has  a  Broadcast  Standards  Department,  \^hose 
function  it  is  to  review  all  advertisements  (and  program  material) 
submitted  for  airing.    This  review  entails  evaluating  truthfulness 
and  substantiability  of  claims,  adjudging  conformance  with  NAB  (see 

r  v" 

next  section)  ,  and  legal  standards,  as  well  as  deteimining  whether 

the  ad  meets  the  broadcaster's  own  standards  and  policies  (Schwartz  T54-1)  . 

In  the  event  that  Broadcast  Standards  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
ad,  agency  and  client  have  the  ^burden  of  proof  of  satisfying  that 
department  and  furnishing  necessairy  siibstantiatiori'  (Schwartz  T5M-1)  . 
Differences  of  opinion  are  resolved  in  joint  meetings,  and  outside  - 
experts  are  employed  as  necessary. 

National  Association  of  Broadcasters 

Of  approximately  683  commercial  television  stations  in  opera- 
tion, 1+02  are  subscribers  to  the  Television  Standards  Code  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters.    Members  must  ensure  that  their 
advertising  complies  with  the  code,  in  addition  to  meeting  legal 
requirements.    NAB  standards  prohibit  ads  for  certiain  goods  and 
services  (e.g.,  fortune -telling,  hemorrhoid  preparations)  ,  and  regu- 
late  ads  for  others,  [e.g. ,  gambling,  liquor  ]  (Schwartz  TSi+2)  . 

o 
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In  addition,  special  standards  exist  for  advertisements  aimed  at 
children  (Banks  T598) . 

Pre-submission  of  advertisements  in  a  particular  field  can  be 
required  by  the  NAB  for  as  long  as  they  believe  it  to  be  necessary. 
Presently,  such  pre-^submission  is  mandatory  for  toys>  mood  drugs, 
and  feminine  hygiene  products  (Schwartz  T542) .    Mr.  James  Harvey 
described  how  storyboards  for  toy  commercials  are  submitted  to  the 
NAB  Code  Authority  (H^^'vey  11647).    The  Authority  may  reject  a  story- 
board,  or  require  changes.    Mr.  Harvey  felt  the  Code  was  very  effective 

If  we  were  to  produce  a  commercial  which  violated 
the  codecs  regulations^  that  commercial  would  not  be 
accepted  for  airing  either  by  the  networks  or  by  any  y 
major  television  station  in  any  major  market  in  the  V 
United  States  (Harvey  T15i|7)  .    ^  i 

Mr.  Bluestone,  a  former  editor  of  toy  commercials  for  the  NAB 
Code  Authority,  felt  quite  differently  (Bluestone  T1711 -17353 .  He 
was  not  satisfied  wi-th  present  standards,  nor  the  way  they  were 
interpreted.    He  pointed. out  the  awkward  political  position  of  the 
Code  Authority,  "trapped  bett^een  fiercely  competitive  toy  manufac- 
turers, social  critics  and  itg^own  parent  NAB"  (Bluestone  T1724-3  , 
and  drew  attention  to  defects  in  the  notification  system  (Bluestone 
T1731) . 

Complaints  to  the  NAB  from  the  general  public,  its  own  staff, 
subscrilDer  stations,  or  competitive  advertisers  mean  that  it  may 
become  involved  in  a  situation  where  pre^submission  is  not  required. 
This  may  occur  before  or  after  a  commercial  is  on  the  air,  and  the 
NAB  might  be  asked  for  an  opinion  in  a  dispute  between  advertisers 
and  agencies,  and^  a  Broadcast  Standards  Department  (Schwartz  TSM-B)  • 
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The  NAB  Radio  Code  was  briefly  discussed  (T1150-1151) .  In 
response  to  Commissioner  Mclntyre's  questions  about  the  use  of  counsel 
in  radio  ad  preparation,  Mr.  Daniel  Aaron  and  Mr.  Julian  Cohen 
acknowledged  that  they  use  their  o-wTi  counsel ,  and  agency  counsel ,  as 
recruired  (T1151)  .    Mr.  Cohen  pointed  out  that  their  standards  were 
"far  more  stringent  than  the  NAB  codes"  (Cohen  T1150)  .    On  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  presented  in  the  hearings,  it  was  impossible  to  know 
if  this  attitude  was  general.    It  is  our  feeling  that  there  are  probably 
as  many  examples  of  laxity  as  stringency . 

The  Direct  Mail  Advarti-s in g  Association 

The  DMAA  is  a  trade  association  representing  1»600  companies 
who  use  direct  mail  as  a  p]?omotional  medium.    The  Association  has 
adopted  a  number  of  procedures  designed  to  help  the  consumer. 

Guidelines  for  Sweepstakes  Promotions  were  developed  by  an 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the  DMAA,  and  are  offered  to  designers,  operators, 
and  users  of  sweepstake  promotions  (T1Q22-1023)  .    These  guidelines 
recommend  clear  and  conspicuous  disclosure  of  sweepstake  rules,  setting 
aside  of  prizes  in  advance,  and  advocate  keeping  full  records  of  entry 
forms,  participants,  prizes,  prize  winners,  and  selection  procedures, 

to  be  made  available  to  government  and  members  of  the  public  upon 

'  ■  ■        1  ■  '  '  . 

request. 


DMAA  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee's  Guides  for  Self -Regulation  of  Sweepstakes 
'  Promotions,  Washington^  D.C.,  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Assobiation, 
April  6,  1971. 
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Investigatory  services  are  also  offered  by  the  DMAA^  under  the 
name  of  "Certified  Service."    Under  this  program,  the  DMM  will 
"investigate  any  complaint  by  a  consiraer  against  a  mailer  --•  whether 
a  DMAA  member  or  not"  (Delay  T1023) ,    The  procedure  involves  following 
up  on  behalf  of  a  consumer  who  has  written  to  the  company  involved, 
and  received  no  satisfaction.    Mr.  Delay  quoted  an  example  of  success- 
.  ful  intervention  (T102M-)  ,  but  the  general  efficacy  of  the  program 
could  not  be  evaluated  based  on  the  information  provided. 

Magazine  Publishers  Association 

Chairman  Kirkpatrick  was  interested  in  whether  or  not  the 
MPA  had  a  set  of  standards  analogous  to  the  NAB  code  (Kirkpatrick  T103 8) 
Mr.  Stephen  Kelly,  president  of  the  MPA,  an  association  of  130 
magazine  publishers,  replied  that  there  was  no  similar  code  (Kelly  Tlp38 
Rather s  each  publisher  screens  advertisements  individually  to  eliminate 
"those  which  appear  fraudulent  or  against  the  best  interests  of  his 
readers"  (Kelly  T103 8) .    Some  publishers  suggest  how  copy  might  be 
amended  to  render  it  acceptable. 

Recourse  Procedures 

In  September,  1970,  the  then-chairman. of  the  American  Advertising 
Federation,  Victor  Eltijig  Jr.,  publicly  presented  proposals  for  a 
self -regulatoiY  program  to  deal  with  issues  of  truth  and  accuracy 
in  national  consumer  advertising  (Bell  W5)  . '  These  proposals  resulted 
in  the  emergence  of  a  full-fledged  system  of  self -regulation,  intended 
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to  offer  some  recourse  to  aggrieved  consumers.    First,  we  shall 
describe  the  two-tiered  system  for  national  advertising,  which  resulted 
from  the  joint  efforts  of  the  AAF,  the  ANA,  the  AAAA,  and  the  CBBB, 
in  consultation  with  government  and  industry  leaders  (Bell  W7) .We 
shall,  then,  describe  the  equivalent  system  for  local  advertising. 

The  Nat  -      I  Advertisin;^  Division  of  the  Council  of 

Better  Li...a-ness  Bureaus  ■  .  _  . 

■  •••  •  The -I^Ai)-  is  the -first- element-  in  tha  new- pro  gram- of-  &elf -regulation 

(Bell  TlOl),  and  will  "do  the  N.A.R.B.'s  spadework"  (Gray  T77i|)  .  One 

•part  of  its  function  will  be  preventive.    The  NAD  staff  will  monitor 
national  advertising  "to  uncover  possible  abuses  on  its  own  initiative" 
(Bell  T104)  and  off er  guidance  on  advertising  development  to  agencies 
and  clients.    In  addition,  the  NAD  will  "receive,  evaluate,  and  act 
on  complaints  with  regard  to  truth  and  aqcuracy  in  national  consumer 
advertising"  (Bell  T104)  , 

The  NAD  will  evaluate  advertising,  using  "available  information 
on  the  performance  of  the  product  under  accepted  standards  of  truth 
and  accuracy"  OJell  W8) .    Should  advertising  fail  to  meet  these 
criteria,  NAD  staff  will  seek  appropriate  changes  by  working  with  " 
agency  and  client.    In  cases  where  the  advertising  is  neither  altered 

:  rior^withdrawn,  the  complaint"  will  be  appealefir "to  the  National 
Advertising  Board. 

The  National-  Advertising  Review  Board 

chaired' by  former  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Charles  W.  Yost, 
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the  board  consists  of  fifty  members  (Gray  T774)  dva\m  from  advertisers 

(30  members)  ,  agencies  (10  meml^ers)  ,  and  the  public  (10  members) . 

"(Bell  T102) .       ^  . 

When  aTi  advertisement  is  appealed  to  the  NAEB^  the  chairman 

convenes  a  five-man  pan.el  of  three  advertisers,  one  agency,  and  one 

public  members-*   This  panel  hears  the  specific  case,  and  reaches  a 

decision  on  behalf  of  the  board  (Bell  W9) .  .  The  decision  of  the  panel 

'is  Wnveyed 'to  the  advfertiser''^'at  'the  highest  corporate  level"  (Bell*  ' 

T105) .    If  there  is  no  cooperation  from  the  advertiser: 

the  chairman  of  the  NARB  after  exliaus ting  all  procedures 
shall  inform  tlie  appropriate  government  agency.    The  letter 
shall  describe  the  advertising  and  the  questions  raised 
and  advise  that  the  NAIIB  file  is  available  for  examination 
upon  request*    The  chairman  shall^  mal<:e  public  the  letter 
and  any  comments  or  position  statement  received  from  the 
advertiser  (Bell  W9) . 

The  System  in  Operation 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings;  the  machinery  for  self -regulation 
had  just  been  estabMshed.    Its  sponsors  were  concerned  that  it  be 
^'effective,  respcctTed,  '^nd  credible^^  (Bell  W6) .    To  this  end,  consumer 
representation  and  adequate  enforcement  v^ere  deemed  essential.  Although 
some  felt  that.  publ;ic  representation  should  be  greater  tha-r  20  percent, 
Mr.  Bell  believed  that  "the  inclusion  of  public  representatives  in 
ah;  industry  program  is  in  itself  a  major  step  forward"  (Bell  WIO) .  .  , 
We  also  share  Mr.  Bell's  view  that  how  well  the  Board  performs  its 
responsibilities  is  more,  important  than  the  number  of  public  mamb^ers. 
Presently  -availabl^^^^^  evidence  suggests  that  the  NARB  is  experiencing 
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some  birth  pains.    The  main  problems  seem  to  be  failure  to  act  quickly 

2 

enough,  and  evaluative  criteria  employed. 

Specifically,  the  NAJ?  staff  appear  to  have  been  unduly  slow  in 
performing  the  initial  evaluations  discussed  earlier  in  the  chapter. 
The  NAD  staff,  in  critics'  eyes,  appear  "to  be  considering  ads  from 

the  standpoint  of  what  the  advertiser  tried  to  do  rather  than  what  " 

J  ■ 
the  viewer  sees,"'   a  practice  which,  according  to  Schwartz-,  legal 

couns'eT  96"  not*  indulge  in  *(S6liwartz  T565y.'*  Tfiese"  problems  j'anS  others 

are  compo-mded  by  the  reticent  informational  polias*  of,  the  NARB. 

The  delay  problem  can  be  handled  by  improvi'id  ^Internal  control, 

and  both  this  and  a  changed  informational  policy  may  be  in  the  offing. 

The  yroblem  of  eva],uative  criteria  is  a  thornier  one       but  one 

which,  nonetheless,  could  have  been  anticipated  from  the  loose  wording 

in  the  original  NAD  c.NARB  charter.    "Checking  the  representations 

made  in  the  advertising  with  the  available  information  on  the  perf or- 

mance:of  the  product  under  accepted  standards  of  truth  and  accuracy" 

(Bell  W8)  does  mt  provide  acceptably  rigorous  criteria  which  can  be 

understood  by  all  interested  parties.    Fu„:-thermore,  it  leaves  moot  . 

such  questions  as  "Acceptable  to  wtem?,"  "Are  accepted  standards 

good  enough?"  or,  even,  "What  are  accepted  standards?" 

.^Stanley  E.  Cohen,  "Consumerists  Feel  Self -Regulation  Ad  Program  Is 
Not  Getting  Results,"  Advertising  Age,  Vol.  43','No.  32,  (August  7, 

-:1972X:,  ;p.^i|.r;-;; 

Stanley^  E.  Cohen,  "NAR5  Won't  Be  Hurried,  Silbergeld  Case  Shows,:'  . 
7  :Adve^  -  -   •    '  ■ 

.'*Cohen,  "Consumerists  Feel...,"  p.  4. 


Mr.  Bell  expressed  his  confidence  that  "the  program  will  earn 
the  respect  of  the  public  generally . . .  and  merits  the  support  of  all 
who  have  an  interest  in  improving  the  system."  (Bell,  WIO)', 
We  believe  this  can  eventua.lly  be  true.    But,  sha]<edown  problems  of 
the  NAD-NARB  indicate  that  a  considerable  amount  of  effort  still  needs 
to  be  expended  before  the  millf^nium.    In  particular,  we  believe  that 
the  lack  of  realistic,- clearly  articulated,  explicit  criteria  is  a 
serious  inpediment  to  the  credibility  and  effectiveness  of  the  self- 
regulatory  system.    We  shall  discuss  this-  issue  in  depth  in  Chapter 
Nine. 

iKJcal  Advertising  , 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  local  advertisers  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  figures  presented  by  Bell,  and  shown  in  Table  1.     (From  Bell.  WH) 
In  both  newspapers  and  radio j  local  advertisers''  expenditures  outstrip 
national  billing. 

..  ""^  Table  1 

1970  Advertising  Expenditures  in  Selected  Media 


Newspapers 

Radio 

Television 

Local 

4.7 

;  .7 

Natioi  I 

1.0 

.40 

2.9 

Total 

-  1,2^ 

3- 6,.,, 

 , — .  ,  ■  ,  . 

(All  figures  in  billions  of  dollars) 

llndertaJcing  self -regulation  of  lucal'  advertising  is  ho  mall  nor 
unimportant  task.  •  v 
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The  I         ^'  this  task  has  fallen  on  the  Better*.  Business  Bureaus, 


"set  up"  58  yeurs  ago  as  a  ^igilante  committee  to  try  to  prevent 
fraudulent  and  deceptive  advertising"^  (Gray  T773) .      In  1969,  thes° 
bureaus  investigated  about  50,000  local  advertisements,  trying  to 
persuade  the  advertiser  to  change  the  ad  wherever  deception  was  apparent. 
According  to  Gray,  this  almost  always  succeeded  in  getting  correction 
or  iiscoTit^iiation "  (Gray  17*73)".'* '  Failing: 'appi?opHa-fce  response*,"  the" 
informatic-n  is  turned  over  to  the  appropriate  government  authority  at 
the  local,  state,  or  national  level^. 

At  the  hearings,  Howard  Bell  f-ir.'ounced  stSps  to  further 
formalize  this  fui7.atioii.    The  AAF  and  CBBB  intend  to  sat  up  local 
advertising  review  boards,  presumably  analogous  to  the  national  body, 
since  "an  extension  of  the  national  progi-am  is  essential  to  complete 
the  circle  of  concern  with  respect  to  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  all 
advertising"  (Bell  T107) .  • 


Summary 


We  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  a  very  important  role  for: self - 


regulation.  Indeed,  a' considerable  task  is  already  being  perfoi^ed 
by  various  self -regulatory  practices  and  institutions .    But ,  there 


remains  room  for -i^v.provementi    The  fact  that  self -regulation  cannot  be 


inforfetxve.a4¥S£'tising  is  clear 7  During  'the' 3^epot^,  w^  suggested 


expected  to  he^^r ;  the  complete  burden  of  ensuring  more  truthful  and 
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the  role  and  modus  operandi  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have 
continually  changed  and  evolved  over  time.    Some  of  our  recommendations, 
however,  lit'  outside  its  current- mandate .    We  devote  the  next  two 
chapters  to  the  development  of  these  recommendations.  -In  doing  so, 
we  shall  take  pains  to  distinguish  the  roles  appropriate  for  various 
types  of  regulation  —  governmental  or  otherwise. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 


RATIONALE  FOR  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  this  chapter,  we  shall  develop  a  structure  to  aid  in  objec- 
tively evaluating  the  effects  of  advertising  on  the  consuitier.  Evaluation 
involves  specifying  the  criteria  of  judgment.    These  criteria  relate 
advertising's  effects  on  the  consujper  to  society's  most  basic  values. 
We  shall  first  describe'  a  rationale  by  which  criteria  for  evaluating 
advertisini  can  be  related  to  tl-ese  fundamental,  widely-shared  values. 
Then,  we  shall  show  how  these  criteria  can  be  applied  to  consumer 
behavior  in. order  to  arrive  at  a  judgment  about  the  advertising. 

Introduction 

We  adhere  to  the  widely -accepted  proposition  that  the  consumer 
is  best  served  by  private  enterprise.    In  theory,  the  free  market 
should  provide  the  consumer  with  optimal  choices,  without  the  presumed 
rigidities  of  regulation.    In  a  complex  and  rapidly-chan.ging  market- 
place,, it  is  difficult  for  the  regulator  to  formulate  rules  which  do 
not  hamper  some  desirable  effort.    Even  if  these  rules  do  not 
immediately  produce  an  unanticipated  and  undesirable  effect,  they 
niay  quiciay  become  out-of-date,  and  to  apply  them  can  fail  to  serve 
society's  interest. 

■    Consider  the  roles  of  advertising.    Besides  its  importance  In 
.informing  the  consumer ,  through  the  flow  o^'  new  technoloi^y 


to  him  (in  the  form  of  new  products  and  services),  it  helps  to  create 
investment  opportunities.    This  investment  is  essential  in  absorbing 
the  savinjgs  generated  in  our  economy,  and  in  maintaining  our  level 
of  employment  and  grci\?th.    Although  growth  per  se  has  become  a  tarnished 
goal  in  the  last  decade,  few  question  the  need  for  technology  as  long 
as  its  costs  --as  well  as  its  benefits  —  are  pi^operly  evaluated. 
The  socioeconomic  process  of  technology-transmission  through  product 
innovation  is  ^lot- only- -complex -and  vital,-  but  it  is  also  delicate. 
Because  the  socioeconomic  process  is  not  well  understood,  it  should  be 
tinkered  with  only  with  caution. 

Regulation  is  n^ot  only  justified  but,  in  some  cases,  it  may 
directly  serve  the  regulated  (as  well  as  the  consumer) .    Some  evidence 
indicates  that  the  credibility  of  advertising  has  declined  in  recent 
years.    Yet,  the  need  for  advertising  has  grown.    As  indicated  in 
Chapter  One,  the  consumer's  volume  of  purchas?i  has  grovTn  with  the 
rising  standard  of  living.    The  complexity  of  many  products  has 
increased.    Some  new  products  must  be  judged  on  entirely  unfamiliar  , 
criteria.    All  of  these  factors  have  added  to  the  consumer's  increasing 
need  for  information. 

.The  advertising  industry  has  much  to  gaiji^ay  rules  that  encourage 
credible,-. advertising.    To  the  extent  that  advertising  is  credible, 
it  can  be  a  more  effective  markating  tool.    Because  it  can  be  a  greater 
irifluence  on-' the  consumer's  purchasing  behavior,  a  30-se''^ond  credible 
commercial  is  worth  more  dollars  than  a  less-credible  thirty-secphd  ^ 
•.commercial-    Regulation  is  an  anathema  to  the  regulated,  insofar  as 
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it  reduces  the  deeis ion -maker ' s  options.    However,  if  such  regulation  ' 
produces  credibility,  interference  in  the  free  market  is  justified. 
Historically,  if  they  have  the  isftcct  of  strengthening  or  rebuilding 
public  confidence,    strict  regulation  and  supervision  have  been  con- 
structive for  the  groxi7th  and  development  of  an  activity  or  service. 

As  discussed  in  previous  chapters,  advertising  is  considered 
essential  to  the  uperatlon  of  a  free  market.    It  aids  in  optimizing 
consumer  choice  because  it  ser^^es  aii'  information  role.    Some  who  attack 
advertising  base;  their  criticism  on  its  failure  to  perform  tHis  central 
function-    Others  state  that  advertising  is  intrusive,  nonproductive, 
and/or  unfair  etc.    Such  effects  are  labeled  by  some  as  abuses  requiring 
and  justifying  regulatory  action.    For  (^ti  purposes,  these  effects 
are  secondary  to  advertising's  informational  role. 

!' 

To  reoorrimend  action  about  an  advertising  practice  implies  jthat-  " 
a  judgment  of  the  desirability'  of  that  practice  has  been  made.   vTo'  malce 
this  judgment  requires  criteria  by  which  to  identify  violators-,  to 
formul.atri  remedies,  and  to  assist  in  developing  meaiis  .of  enforcement. 
Equally  iinportantj  the  criteria  must  be  explicit  if  tliey  are  to  help 
the  advertise!^  avoid  vi.oj.ating  the  rules.    It* is  essential  that  these 
?   '    criteria  should  serve  the  basic  va^ aes  of  our  society.    A  rationale 
.  is  needed  which  logically  15.nks  the  criteria  for  evaluating  advertising 
to  the  values  of  our  society .   .  /   

■       Rationale   ^  .    '  j 

.-'■■['  Freedom  —  freedom  of  choice  --  is  one  of  the  most  cherished 
O      and  fundamental  of  American  values.    To  imDlement  that  value,  the 
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consa'ner  should  be  free  to  buy  wliat  he  viishes.    He  sho-ld,  also,  be 
free  to  spend  more  or  less  effort  in  making  his  choices .    In  evaluating 
advertising,  it  is  impurtsnt  to  recognize  that  consumer  decision  often 
involves  search  costs.    Search  costs  ~  time  and  money  spent  in 
searching  —  can  be  siibstantial ,    For  exaiTiple,  contrast  going  to  the 
library  to  read  about  cars  in  Consumer  Reports  with  receiving  irif orma- 
tion  about  cars  from  an  automobile  commercial.    In  terms  of  search  costs, 
receiving  information  from  an  automobile  television  commercial  is  a 
less  costly  source.    While  the  consumer  gets  more  information  (of  a 
utilitarian  nature)  from  Consumer  Reports,  it  is  at  a  higher  cost. 

American  society  believes  that  freedom  of  choice  is  best  served 
by  private  enterprise. 

Historically,  in  the  context  of  private  enterprise,  "freedom  of 
ohoice"Nhas  been  defined  as  the  seller's  right  to  enter  a  market, 
and  the  wor^Kir^  right  to  choose  an  occupation  .and  a  specific  t^pe  of 
job.    The  consumer's  right  to  choose  has  not  been  part  of  the  definition, 
in  spite  of  Adam  Smith's  dictum  in  setting  out  the  philosophy  of 
private  enterprise:  "Consumption  is  the  sole 'end  and  purpose  of  all 
production;  and  the  interest  of  the  producer  ouglit  to  be  attended  to, 
only  so  far  as  it  may -be  necessary  for  promoting  that  of  the  consumer."'^ 
Under  the  National  Recovery  Ad^ninistration  in  the  1930' s,  tlie  consumer 
representatives  vere'  given  little  or  no  voice  in  setting  up  the 
industry-wide,  legally -enforceable,  price-fixing  arrangements  to 


"'"Paul  J.  McNulty  ,  '^The  Consumer  and- the  Producer,"  Yale  Review. 
Sununer.  19G9 ,  p.  537. 
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to  conibat  the  depression.      These  arrangements  were  deliberately 
intended  to  raise  prices  to  all  (jonsuiners. 

Tlie  evoliation  of  J  abor  laiions  provides  analogies  that  may  guide 
.the  development  of  consujiier  policy.     Some  day*/ as  consujner  policy 
evolveiSj  X^/e  may  read  a  court  decision  sinilar  to  Chlhf  Justice  Taft's 
landjuark  opinion  about  labor  unions.     Paraphrasing  Cliief  Justice  Taft, 
it  miglit  read:  '^lliey  were  organized  out  of  the  necessil:y  of  the  situa- 
tion.   A  sdLngle  consumer  was  helpless  in  dealing  with  a  seller,^' 

Concep'tually-^-thc  coiisume?o-s^' -  freedom  of  choi  oe- re-s^ts-.c-a  t\';o   

assumptionrs:  competition  ajnong  the  sellers,  and  consumer  sovereignty-^ 
Because' th  ..  adequacy  of  competi.tiun  ajmong  sellers  was  outside  the  scope 
of  the  hearings,  we  aysujiie  in  our  analysis  that  the  consumer  has  an 
adequate  number  of  options.    -For  our  purposes ,  the  element  of  concern 
in      ^se  cojiditions  of  choice  is  adver^tising;  specifically ^  national 
bra.. a  uu/erlisJng,  not  just  represented  by  television,  but  represented 
by  any  mediuni,  3j  ^ 

The  exercise  of  theoretical  sovereigntv'  by  th^er  Qonsi.m  is 
limited,  vis-a-vis  the  seller,  by  inferior  bargaining  power.  -  There 
are  two  a^jpects  ox  that  Inferior  position:     (1)  the  individual  consumer's 
purchases  are  minimal  in  relation  to  the  seller's  volume  of  sales; 
(2)  the  seller  has  a  strong  informational  advaiTtrage.    Ifi  the  context 
of  advertising  evaluation  and  regiilation,  nothing  can  be  done  to  ^ 
eqiaalize  the  former.    Therefore,  more  attention  is  focused  on  actions 
wliich  may  eqi-ialize  the  3-atter  imbalance - 

Lu^S.  Lyon  and  others,  The  National  Recovery  Adniinist ration,        j^*-     ;  ..^ 
-  0*Jashington ,  Brookings  Institution,  1935)  .  : 

"^American  Steel  Foundries  v.  Tri-City  Central  Trades  Council,  257  U.S.^ 
1811-,  209  (1921).     "Consumer"  was  ^substituted  for  "employee"  arid  ^seller" 

-■_.for../"employer  J';-*' .  ■;  :  ■^^rr-'"':  '  ;  ,  _  .\j 
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Regular  adjustment  is  necessary  to  guide  accommodation  betiveen 
the  consujTier's  need  for  informer iLon  arid  industi^'s  willingness  to 
prov5de  such  information  before  it  is  forced-by  potentially  unrealistic 
and  unreasonable  reg^alatory  action.     Conunission  efforts  to  increase 
the  amount  and  availability  of  information  in  the  maricetplace,  such  as 
the  ad  siibstantiation  program^,  have  been  favorably  received  and 
commented  upon  by  industry  spokesm'^n. 

*    'Since  information  strongly  contributes  to  optimal  conditions  of 
choice 5  the  objective  of  the  Commission  in  regulating  advertising,  should 
be  the  achievement  of  those  conditions-    An  alternative  objective 
could  be  to  regulate  the  qualit\^  of  the  product.!  However ,  except  in 
the  case  of  health  and  safety,  we  believe  this  woiild  be  a  mistake. 

When  applied  to  advertising,  certain  criteria  can  contribute 
significantly  to  the  objective  of  providing  the  necessary  information 
to  create  optimal  conditions  of  consumer  choice.    With  these  criteria 
as  our  tools,  we  can  examine  the  various  entities  —  federal  government, 
state  and  local  governments,  consumer  interest  groups,  and  industJ^y  — 
that  can  or.  ^do  contribute  to  the  consumer's  information  needs.  We 
believe  this  broader  view  will  be  more^. useful  than  if  we  confined 
the  analysis  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  •  ' 


Mr. - Rosenshine,  Vice  President,  B.B.D.  &0.,  reported  in  June  that 
creative  people  are  adapting  to  the  substantiation  requirements. 
He  further  commented  that  in  some  cases  the  new  rules  are  h'^lpful    _  ^ 
■  'in  nudging  them  to  do  what  they  might,- in  the  interests  of  the  client, 
have  been  doing  anyx^ay  (Allen  G.  Rosenshine,  ^^Uhcle  Sam,  Creative 
Supervisor, Eastern  Regional  Meeting,  A. A. A. A. ,  June  5,  19727- 
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Criter.  i  of  J^^^lVL^iti^ 

Six  crireria  car]  bc:  vu-  ed  t.o  evai.uato  advertising  in  terms  of 

  5  ' 

its  oonrraiJiiulon  to  proviciing  opt.lmal  conditions  of  choice: 

(1)  TiiP.GlinGSs 

(23  Intelligibility 

(3)  Relevancy 

(4)  Trutlifiilness  / 
-   (Sj-    Completeness  .  •  . 

(6)    Aocviracy  of  target  audience 
In  evaluating-  the  Infox^mritional  quality  of  advertising,  the  legitimacy 
of  these  critexvla  is  based  on  the  theory  of  consumer  behavior,  as  set 
forth  in  Chapter  Six.    We  see  that  each  of  the  s\x  relates  to  some 
ai^peet  of  the  consumer's  capacity  to  p?.'^ocess  information.  Specifically, 
they  Git]\er  relate  to  his  ability  to  aorjuire  information,  or  to  his 
ability  to  use  tnat  information  once  he  has  acquired  it.     Thus,  an 
advertisement  fudged  by  tlieso  criteria  is  either  good  or  bad  adequate 
Ox*  inadeq;»aate  —  In  termn  of  its  capacity  to  ser.'ve  the  consumer's 
iK'formation  requirenientrs .    As  each  criter5,on  is  examihed^^^lv^ou  will 
see  hov7  it  iti  related  to  the  theoxy  of  consumer  behavioi^. 


5 

All  siLX  of  the  criteria  are  based  on  the  theory  of  consiimer  behavior 
in. the  sense  that  each  has  its  eoLmterpart  construct (s) -    In  most 
cases,  field-^applicable  operational  definitlciisi have  been  developed; 
but,  not  in  terms  of  public  policy  purposes.    The  transfer  to  piiblic 
policy  needs  may  require  some  adjustment. 

Four  of  these  criteria       intelligibility,  relevance,  truthfulness, 
-and  completeness'  ---  were  developed*  by  Ih^^ 
Protection. 
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Timeliness 

"Timeliness"  is  based  on  \^;hetbe^'^  or  not  the  advertising  catches 
the  attention  of  the  consumer  in  time  for  him  to  purchase  the,  brand 
when  he  needs  it.     Seldom  does  the  consumer  utilize  a  brand  at  the 
moment  of  purchase.    Unless  an  ad  is  timely,  therefore,  the  useful 
information  it  contains  is  of  no  avail. 

If  i.t  is  to  help  the  consumer  to  plan,  an  ad  must  interrupt  on- 
gbirig  pal^terns  of  mental  activity.     Consumers  tend  to  ignore  --.►not 
perceive  ----  advertisements.    Only  if  the  ad  attracts  attention  will  it 
serve  the  function  of  helping  plan  purchases.    This  attent5,on -getting 
aspect  of  advertising  is  overworked  by  advertisers.    As  we  concluded 
in  Chapter  Three,  because  of  its  close  relationship  to  recognition  and 
recall  of  an  ad,  the  industry  tends  to  judge- the  value  of  certain 
advertisements  only  by  the  attt^^ntion- getting  criterion.    Most  of  those 
who  are  affected  by  the  ad  probably  require  less  attention-getting 
effort  than  they,  receive.    To  aid  in  the  timing  of  purchases  is  an 
important,  and  often  iuirecognized,  function  of  advertising.    An  older 
generation  of  marketing  scholars  emphasized  this  process  and  labeled  it 
"the  creation  of  time  and  place  utility",  that  is,  a  product  is  useful 
to  the  consujTier  only,  if  it  ^is  available  where  he  needs  it  and  when  he 
needs  it.    While  an  untimely  ad  may  not  achieve  the  advertiser's 
purposes,  its  failure  to  do  so  will  not  be  of  concern  to  the  Commission 
from  a  legal  point  of  view. 

^. .  .  .  Tlie  basis  for  ihe  timeliness  criterion  in  consumer  theory  is  - 
whether  or  not  the  consumer  will  remember  having  seen  the  brand  ad 
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when  he  needs  the  product  class.    As  we  saw  in  Chapter  Four,  a  number 
of  mechanisms  determine  this  process. 

In t el'.Li t^ib ility 

'        "Inteiliglbility"  refers  to  the  capacity  of  an  ad  to  provide  an 
unajnbiguous  understanding  of  the  brand—  how  to  buy  it,  and  how  to 

use  it.    Ail  important  aspect  of  intelligibility  is  how  easy  it  is  for 

/,   

the.  consumer  to  understand  the  ad.    Is  the  ad  clearly  written?  How 
'inuch  mental  effort  is  required  to  gr-asp  the  meaning  of  the  ad?    If  it 
is  entertaining,  the  consumer  may  find  it  easier  to  grasp  its  meaning 
because  he  has  a  double  moti\^e  for  looking  at  the  ad^  namely,  to  enjoy 
it  and  to  understand  it. 

Intel3.igibility  is  based  in  consumer  theory  by  the  construct  of 
ainbiguil-y  of  the  information.,    If  the  confjumer  views  the  product  class 
as  iinportan't  and  tlie  ad  ie  not  ainbiguousj  he  is  stimulateci  to  devote 
some  effort  to- understanding  the  ad-    While  eithe*r  the  ad  or  the 
concept  of  the  brand  can  be  unclear,  here  we  are  concerned  only  with 
the  ad.    The  clari'ty  of  the  brand  concept  is  explored  in  the    complete - 
^  nesG^'  criterion. 

Relevancy  . 

To  what  extent  does  an  ad  inform  the  consujtier  of  his  desired 
benefits  (as  specified  by  his  attitudes  toward  the  brand)  to  be  derived 
from  a  .particular  brand?    This  is  "relevancy."    These  evaluative 
judgments  rest  upon  denotative  or  referential  attributes  of  the  brand 
by  which  the  consumer  identifies  the  brand.  ^ This  information,  too,  is 
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included  under  relevancy.    For  established  brands,  the  brand  name 
probably  carries  most  of  this  burden.    As  we  shall  see  in  discussing 
the  completeness  criterion,  not  all  information  is  relevant  information. 

As  established  in  Chapter  Four,  a  consumer's  attitudes  are 
positions  on  dimensions  by  which  he  evaluatively  conceptualizes  all 
brands  in  the  product  class.     (These  dimensions  are  called  choice 
criteria,)    The  consumer  has  three  types  of  attitudes  toward  the  brand. 
First,  he  has  personal  attitudes.    These  involve  how  much  he  likes  the 
brand  in  terms  of  taste,  feel,  and  smell.  .  These  attitudes  are  primarily 
physiological.    Also,  included  here  may  be  attitudes  which  are  underlain 
by  such  learned  motives  as  desire  to  achieve,  and  desire  to  exercise 
power. 

The  second  set  of  attitudes  deals  with  how  buying,  owning,  and 
consuming  the  brand  are  expected  to  affect  the  consumer's  view  of 
himself,  as  well  as  how  he  is  viewed  by  ethers  whose  opinion  is  of 
concern  to  him.    These  are  called  self -concept  atti^rudes;  i.e.,  "If  you 
buy  'Brand  X',  your  wife  will  love  you  more." 

Third,  the  consumer  holds  impersonal  attitudes  toward  a  brand. 
These  have  to  do  with  how  he  evaluates  the  conditions  of  purchase, 
arid  include  such  factors  as  price,  availability,  and  service.  Brand 
quality  dimensions  enter,; here  only  when  the  consumer  is  buying  for 
someone  else,  for  he  would  then  incorporate  those  quality  dimensions 
which  matter  to  the  other  person.  /     ,  ,  , - 

For  a  new  brand  in  a  familiar  product  class,  tiie  consumer  needs 
the  information  required  to  form' a  descriptive,  non- evaluative  "picture" 
of  the  brand  so  that  he  can  recognize  it.    This  is  the /brand  comprehension 
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of  Chapter  Four.    If  it  is  .a  radically  now  brand  —  representing  a  new 
product  class       he  needs  information  to  form  his  choice  criteria, 
attitude  dimensions  appropriate  to  that  class  as  dictated  by  the  nature 
of  the  product,  and  his  motives. 

We  believe  that  advertisers  may  under-use  the  criterion  of 
relevancy,  even  for  tiieir  own  benefit.    One  agency  executive,  Mr.  Maxwell 
Arnold,  stated,  "It  is  the  agencies  with  the  creative  people  ta]<ing 
the  lead  who  have  convinced  the  clients  that  more  information,  more 
facts,  will  never  be  missed  nor  remembered.^'   (T1865)  .    We  believe  that 
the  quick,  rough  market  research  analysis  used  by  agencies  hides  the 
fact  that  consumers  in  the  market  for  the  product  class  respond  to 
information  more  than  is  commonly . thought  by  practitioners.  (See 
Chapter  Three.)  "  - 

■    There  is  agreement  that  advertising  which  feeds  information  to 
the  consimier's  personal  attitudes  is  desirable.    But  opinions  vary  as 
to  whether  the  consujner's  self -concept  atti-tudes  shbuid  be  the  object 
of  advertising.    Some  critics  seem  to  question  whether  this  is  a 
legitimate  basis  for  advertising.    But,  Roger  Brown,  the  psychologist, 

has  put  it,    "..^we  should  not  expect  a  symbol-using  animal  to  live 

■  ■■    "  6  ' 

by  meat  and  drinJ^  alque."      Just  as  a  person  wears  a  particular  type 
of  clothing  to  symbolize  his  status,  whyj shouldn't  he  smoke  a  particular 
brand  of  cigarettes  for  the  same  reason?    We  believe  that  self -concept 
advertising  merely  meats  the  needs  of  a  consumer  in  a  wealthy  society. 


g  ■  -    •         '  ■  ■  ,  '        '  ' 

I     Roger  BroTO,  So'eial  Psyohology  fNew  York:  The  Free  Press,  1965),  p.  568, 

ERIC"  ■  V 
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Substantial  resources  can  be  devoted  to  satisfy?:ng  symbolic  behaviors, 

which  further  differentiate  the  cons  mer's  preference  pattern.  Symbolic 

behaviors  do  serve  essential  sociological  purposes.    They  exist  not  - 

only  in  v^ealthy  or  high  standard-of -living  societies,  but  in  all 

societies,  regardless  of  their  vai^ying  standards -of -living.    This  is 

evidenced,  in  one  way,  by  the  findings  of  such  symbolic  behavior  • 

patterns  among  even  the  most  primitive' of  peoples. 

Some  critics  believe  advertising  can  affect  the  consumer's         \  • 

self -concept  to, such  an  extent  that  it  places  him  in  conflict  with 

his  culture.''    He  is  alleged  to  value  himself  for  the  wrong  reasons; 

that  is,  for  reasons' not  acceptable  to  society:  "Sexual  love,  manliness, 

femininity,  maternal  feeling  are  steadily  devalued  by  their  mercenary 

8 

association  with  a  brand  name."      These  broader  issues  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  report,  and  require  basic  research  to  develop  an 
answer- 

A  self -concept  appeal  is  often  referred  to  as  an  emotional  appeal 
(Braren  T96),  or  a  psychological  appeal.    Whether  such  an  appeal  is 
intended  by  advertising's  creators  could  be  questioned.    However,  its 
prevalence  suggests  that  it  is  intentional ,  and  Mr .  Andrew  Vladimir 
affirmed  its  iritentionality  (11906) .    There  are  two  questions  to  be  | 
dealt  with  here-    First:    Do  ads  really  use  these  appeals?  Limited 

M.  W.  Childs  and  D.  Cater,  Ethics  in  a  Business  Society  (New  York:  • 
Harper  and  Bros.,  195^) ,  pp.  168-170.  ,  , 

Wank  ^^nlitehead,  "Advertising"  in  Deny s  Thompson  (ed.l  .  Discrimination 
and  Popular  Culture  (Baltimore,  Md.  :  Penguin  Books,  196M-)  ,  p.  31. 
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evidence  suggests  they  do.    Second:    Can  such  appeals^ be ^substantiated? 
We  believe  that  current  research  techniques  make  substantiation 
possible  in  most  cases. 

If  relevant  information  is  desirable,  is  irrelevant  information 
^Hidesirable?    In  Chapter  Four,  we  emphasized  the  human's  remarkable 
capacity  to  time  out  irrelevant  material.    But,  is  there  a  cost  to  the 
.       consu^mer  in  tuning  out  such  material?    Dr.  T.  Bpry  Brazelton,  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  asserted  that  for  both  children  and  adulte: 
there  is  a  significant  tmie-out  cost  in  the  form'  of  nervous  exhaustion 
(T1251I-5,  1251-2).    Does  the  person  always  tune  out  irrelevant  informa- 
tion?   Or,  are  there  conditions  under  which  he  con  be  a  "victim''  of  •;. 
the  advertising?    This  latter  possibility  xcas  raiLed  in  Chapter  Four, 
and  vjill  be  discussed  as  a  research  issue  in  Chapter  Nine. 

We  believe  that  national  brand  advertising  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  necessary  attention-getting  content,  substantial  irrelevant 
information.    We  must  be  careful,  however.    The  question  fan  be  really 
answered  only  in  terms  of  specifics  —  a  given  brand,  a  given  ad  for 
i     it,  and  a  given  .conaunier  -~  so  that  any  blanlcet  condemnation  Is 
i    "''^3ustlfied..    As  Achenbauni  pointed  out  in  the  hearings  cm9-203  ; 

i  .  f^tiviously,  what.  is.  relevant  will  depend  on  the  user  or 
I  purchaser.    To  the  mother  concerried  with  the  health  of  .' 

;    .  her  family,  it  may  be  nutrition.    To  a  man  interested 

in  dessert,  it  may  be  taste.    To  the  artist,  its  esthetics. 
[  To  the  storekeeper, *it     ihility  to  stay  firm.    To  another 

i    ,  ,  house^vife,  its  perisha:     ity     /er  time,  its  flexibility 
r  on  use,  its  ease  in  cooKing.  ' 

j  We  would  not  expect  the  individual  consumer  to  use  many  dimensions. 
<^   We  would  be  surprised  if  he  used  more  than'  six  or  eighrt  dimensions, 
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and  one  often  makes  the  difference.    V^e  thoroughly  disagree  with 

/ 

Mr.  Loevinger,  who  stated,  "Nobody  can  define  what  is  relevant"  (T7^•0)  • 
As  we  interpret  their  comments-,  many  of  the  industry  representatives 
would  also  disagree  with  him.    Relevance  can  be  defined,  and  adver- 
tisers coiald  do  a  better  marketing  job  if  they  knew  what  is  actually 
relevant  to  consumers. 

Completeness 

"Completeness"  of  information  involves  the  capacity  to  provide 
enough  information  for  the  consujner  to  choose  a  brand.    It  involves 
all  aspects  of  his  choice,  including  relevant  attitude  dimensions ^ 
brand  comprehension  dimensions,  information  triggering  him  to  be 
aware  of  his  need,  and  any  content  needed  to  aid  intelligibility. 
If  the  information  is  "complete,"  the  consumer  should  be  able  to  make 
his  decision  with  varying  degrees  of  ease.    The  degree  will  depend 
upon  the  complexity  of  the  product  class  and,  as  discussed  in 
Chapter  Four,  whether  it  is  repeat -purchase,  a  nev/  brand,  or  a 
radically  new  brand  (a  new  product  class) , 

The  "completeness"  criterion  may  be  confusing  if  it  is  not  clear 
whether  it  means  the  ''completeness"  of  a  single  ad ,  in  the  sense 
that  "incompleteness"  in  a  single  ad  may  render  the  ad  "untruthful"; 
or,  the  "completeness"  of  the  ad,  in  the  sense  of  providing  all  the 
information  all  consumers  would  like  to  have.    The  issue  is  the 
former,  not  the  latter.    Does  a  given  ad  contribute  to  information 
by  which  the  consumer  conceptualizes  the  brand?    It  would  be  unrealistic 
inappropriate  to  expect  a  single  advertisement  to  serve,  the 
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We  can  use  the  completeness  criterion  to  refer  to  the  total  - 
information  requii-'ed  by  the  consumer  to  make  his  purchasing  decision 
with  ease.    This  goes  far  beyond  a  single  ad.    It  includes  all  of  a 
company's  marketing  activity.    Marketing  can  be  equated  with  info3?ma- 
tion-dissem3.nation.    We  believe  it  is.  important  that  this  broader 

view  —  the  consumer's  total  information  requirements  —  be  used 

\  9 
because  the  consumer  obtains  his  information  in  many  ways.  Whether 

an  ad  contributes  adequately  to  a  consumer's  information  needs  cannot 
be  sabstantlaJly  judged  mtJiout  considering  these  supplementary  and 
alternative  sources.    The  entire  media  mix  should  be  looked  at  in  this 
light.    The  media  mix  should  in  turr>5  be  viev/ed  in  the  light  of  non- 
commercial sources  available  to  the  consumer. 

A  single  ad  should  not  be  expected  to  supply  all  of  a  consumer's 
requirements.    The  question  is  whether  the  rliif ormation-  is  available 
to  tlie  consumer  in  some  accessiblr:  source.    Ertiia  Angevine,  of  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  believes  that  the  consumer  v7ould  be 
better-served  if  much  more  information  were  made  available  at  the  . 
point-of -purchase  than  is  nov;  the  practice. "^^  '  On  the  other  hand. 


the  consumer  may  prefer  to  get  his  information  in  bits  and -pieces, 
in  a  more  exitertainirig  way. 

In  some  instances 5  such  as  with  health  and  safety,  the  information 
is  so  crucial  that  the  seller  should  be  required  to  use  the  best 
possible  medium  from  the  consumer's  standpoint.    Dr.  John  Condry,  in  ^ 


.    M       g  ... 

See,  for  example,  Johan  Arndt, Word-of -Mouth  Advertising,  Monograph, 
EBs[C         York:  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  1967. 

PerRonal  oonversatinn . 
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the  hearings,  stated:. 

Children  are  told  that  a  certain  candy  is  worthwhile 
because  it  gives  them  ^'energy  to  burn,"  or  in  a  recent 
.    ad  for  Sealtes't  Ice  Cream  that  "ice  cream  is  good  for 
you/'^    Both  claims  are  true  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they 
do  not  go  far  enough.    Candy  is  a  poor  source  of  energy 
to  burn,  and  ice  .cream  is  not  as  good  as  other  things 
(T1310). 

As  pointed  out  in  the  hearings,  the  advertiser  bears  an  especially 
heavy  responsibility  for  making  information  about  the  brand  available 
to  the  consumer  because  he  has  a  type  of  monopoly  on  that  information  . 
(Braren  T89)  .  It  is  more  difficult  for  one  outside  the  compaiiy  to 
acquire  the  information • 

The  amount  of  information  (perhaps  from  a  number  of  sources) , 
required  to  be  termed  " complete, may  vary.    If  a  consumer  is  in  a 
highly  specialized  segment,  and  it  is  a  repeat  purchase  for  him, 
a  single  bit  of  information  could  be  adequate.    With  a  rad^ilcally  new 
product,  a  catalogue  description  of  the  product  is  usually 'not  adequate. 

Advertisers  believe  that  putting  a  company  name  on  the  brand 
is,  in  itself,  important  information.    As  Mr-.  John  0^ Toole  put  it 
in  the'^hearings,  "If  sur^geons  advertised  and  you  had  a  hot  appendix, 
woiold  you  like  the  ads  to  be  limited  to  price  and  function  information?" 
(T1940)  .    We  must  be  careful,  however,  for  many  consumers  do  not  know 
the  name  of  the  company  producing  and  selling  the  brand.    Yet,,  the 
"brand  franchise"  does  perform  some  of  this  service. 

Many  advertisers  believe  that  consumers  will  not  accept  ads 
'.with  a  significant  quantity  of  information  because  they  are  not 
interested  in  knowing  much  about  the  brand,  ^ 

Q  ■  .  ■   :  •  • 
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The  limits  of  the  thirty -second  commercial  are  cited  by  ^adver- 

»   tisers  as  a  reason  for  not  including  more  information  in  television 

ads  (Dillon  T3M-3)  .    A  shift  from  sixty-second  to  thirty-second  ads 

-has  occurred  in  the  last  few  years.    Television  Bureau  of  Advertising 

reports  that  89  percent  -  of  the  nett-^ork  and  65  percent  of  the  national 

11 

spot  and  local  ads  are  thirty  seconds.       .we  believe  that^  because 
advertising  tends  to  be  judged  mainly  by  recall ,  more  than  an  optimal 
proportion  of  the  ad  is  used  to  get  attention  from  consumers.    If  this 
is  so,  more  of  the  time  in  the  thirty-second  commercial  could  be 
devoted  to  imparting  relevant  information «  J,  J 

To  simplify,  we  have  referred  to  how  the  consumer  conceptualizes 
.      a  brand.    Obviously,  different  consumers  buy  brands  in  a  product  class 
for  varying  reasons-.    Some  buy  a  subcompact  to  pick  up  the  kids  at 
school;  but  others  hwy  it  to  drive  to  the  office.    As  a  consequence » 
they  are  likely  to  conceptualize  the  brand  on  slightly  different 
dimensions. 

The  criterion  of  completeness  is  based  in  the  theory  of  buy^r 

behavior  via  the  construct  of  confidence    as  described  in  Chapter  Four 

:     To  the  extent  the  consumer  has  low  confidence  in  judging  a  brand, 

;     his  information  is  less  than  desirable.  ' 

j  •  ■ 
\  Truthfulness 

\  .      •  .         •■  .  -  ' 

The  criterion  of    truthfulness^'  is  obvious.    Does  the  brand 

J;  ■,     -  -  , 

i        •  /  ■  -  ■     . '  " 

provide  the  benefit  the  ad  says  or  implies  that  it  does?    Does  perfor- 

]     mance  equal  promise? 

■  I      ■        ■•  ,       '  '  ' 

<d .  — . — ,  — 

EHjC    •'••'•Adver'tising  Age-,  June  5,  1972,  p.  24. 
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Before  we  can  properly  ask,  "Is  the  claim  true?"  we  must  first 
ask  "l^at  is  the  claim?"    The  question  of  whether  o'i'  not  a  claim  is  ' 
truthful  is  really  tv^o  questions:     (1)  \Vhat  is  the  claim?     (2)  Is  the  , 
claim  trufi?    Given  the  subtleties  of  communication,  the  first  question 
may  be  more  difficult  to  answer  than  the  'second. 

To  some  extent,  the  consumer  can  protect  himself  from  untruth- 
fulness.   From  -ale  cradle,  people  learn  to  be  aware  of  others'  state- 
ments.   But,  the  extent  to  which  normal  consumers  are  able  to  protect 
themselves  is  unknown.    In  the  hearings.  Dr.  Bruce  John  Morrison  (T1213) 
asserted  that  the  consumer's  belief  about  objectivity  of  the  source  of 
the  message  is  not  important  in  whether  or  not  he' is  persuaded  by  the 
message.    What  evidence  exists,  however,  is  scarce  and  not  strong. 
The  other  dimension  of  credibility,  perceived  expertise  of  the  source, 
has  stronger  support.    However,  to  generalize  these  laboratory  studies 
to  the  marketplace  is  dangerous.    We  have  evidence  to  suggest  that 
people  are  subject  to  less  attitude  change  when  exposed  to  product 
information  sources  that  they  are  less  '^willing  to  be  guided  by,"  than 
when  they  are  exposed  to  information  sources  they  are  more  likely  to 
be  guided  by.    Whether  this  is  due  to  the  objectivity  or  expertise 
dimension  of  credibility,  or  both,  we  do  not  know. 

We  believe  that  credible  advertising  is  more  effective  in  changing 
the  consumer's  brand  purchasing  behavior  than  is  less  credible  adver- 
tising.   Consequently,  any  wide-scale  increasing  of  advertising's 
credibility  enhances  its  value  to  an  advertiser,  as  well  as  to  the 
consumer.    An  advertiser,  and  the  advertising  industry,  gain  from 
improving  the  truthfulness  level. 


t 
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There  is  growing  recognition  that  some  of  what  has  bem  called 
"puffery''  is  probably,  in  fact,  deceptive.    We  -wonder ,  for  example, 
x^hether  'Tox^d  has  a  better  idea^'  is  not  deceptive  to  considers  •'''^ 
It  is  an  incomplete  comparative.    If  it  were  complete;  e.g.,  '^Better 
than  Chevrolet,'^  we  believe  it  would  be  questioned. 

The  criterion  is  firmly  based  on  the  theory  of  buyer  behavior, 

but  the  specific  mechanisms  are  not  included  in  Chapter  Four  to  simplify 

13  ' 
the  discussion.  *  • 

What  about  compcmies  that  do  no  advertising?    Should  they ^be 

required  to  provide  information  via  advertising?    We  believe  the 

decision  of  how  to  market  the  products,  and  how  to  supply  necessary 

.information  to  the  consumer,  should  be  left  to  the  advertiser*  From 

this  it  follows,  however,  that  there  must  be  effective  coordination 

.in  applying  the  criteria  across  the  elements  of  the  comraunication  mix. 

VJe  shall  retiirn  to  this  subject  in  Chapter  Nine* 

Target.  Audignce;  Definition  and  Attalrjnent 

For  soine  regulatory  purposes,  it  is  important  that  the  target 
audience  be  reached  exclusively.    For  example,  if  children  arev^to  be  , 
accorded  special  treatment,  certa;in  adult  advertising  should  not  be 
'shoxA7n  to  them.    How  accurately  can  the  advertiser  identify  his  target 
audience,  and  reach  that  audience  with  his  advertising,  v7ithout 
spillover  into  other  markets?    Current  accuracy  is  not  high,  as  we 
saw  in  Chapter  Three.    However,  progress  is  being  made. 


ERLC 
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Advertising  Age,.  November  2,  1972,  p.  18. 


J.  A.  Hox^ard,  ^Conceptualizing  Adequacy  of  Information,''  Proceedings 
of  the  Association  of  .Consumer  Research,  University  of  Chicago, 
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By  definition,  advertising  is  mass  conraunication .    Thus,  it  ' 
generally  encounters  a  serious  problem  in  reaching  a  particular 
audience.    Definition  of  the  segment  is  typically  not  accurate;  and, 
reaching  it  —  even  if  it  were  correctly  defined  --is  reasonably 
■difficult.    Adequately  specialized  media,  may  not  be  available  on  an 
economical  basis.    However,  media  are  becoming  increasingly  specialized; 
thus,  permitting  mora  accurate  targeting.    For  example,  a  magazine 
designed  only  for  families  with  a  second  home  is  soon  to  be  on  the 
market.    Each  situation,  however,  must  be  treated  as  a  special  case- 
in determining  whether  unintended  advertising  is  reaching  a  special 
audience .  . 

Coincidentally accurate  target  identification  may  be  one  way 
of  reducing  the  criticisms  of  clutter"  and  intrusiveness  in  aevertising. 
We  believe  that  most  of  the  criticism  comes  from  people  who,  at  the  - 
moment,  are  not  interested  in  buying  the  product  class. 

This  criterion  is  based  in  the  theory  of  consumer  behavior,  in 
that  individual  differences  are  recognized  and  can  be  incoi<porated. 
It  is  possible  to  identify  where  messages  impinge  on  the  consumer, 
how  he  acquires  information,  and  how  he  uses  it  once  he  has  acquired  it 

Means-End  Chain,  Operationality..  and  Intuitive  Application 
The  rationale  for  regulating  advertising  can  be  summarized  in 
the  concept  of  the  means-end  chain.'   Freedom  of  choice  is  one  of  our 
basic  values.    The  institution  of  private  enterprise  is  believed  by 
some,  to  i)a  a  means  to  freedom-    Consumer  sovereignty  (which  assumes  a 
well-informed  consumer)  is,  in  turn,  a  means  tc  achieving  the  end  ofi 
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private  ente  lal  conditions  of  consumer  choice,  in  terms 

of  quantity  tu.     .       .cy  of  information,  is  a  means  to  the  end  of 
consumer  sovereignty.    Each  of  the  six  criteria  is  a  means  to  the  end 
of  optimal  oonditions  of  consujner  choice.    When  applied  in  a  concrete 
situation,  the  relevancy  criterion  specifies  the  consumer's  attitude 
dimensions  toward  the  respective  product  class;  and,  these  'attitude 
dimensions  serve  the  relevancy  criterion.    When  an  ad  carries  informa- 
tion about  one  (or  more)  of  the  attitude  dimensions  for  a  particular 
brand  in  that  class,  the  ad  is  a  means  to  serving  that  attitude  dimension- 
Thus,  we  have  a  j-jeries  of  links  --  each  link  being  a  means  to  a  more 
general  end,  and  all  links  working  to  establish  whether  or  not  an  ad 
serves  the  publ;Lc  interest.    This  is  a  means -end  chain. 

The  spec-lfic  criterion  us edf/to  illustrate  the  means -end  chain 
was  "relevancy."    Unlike  the  other  criteria,  it  is  operational  in  that 
it  can  be  qiiantitatively  and  objectively  applied.    In  applying  it, 
Chapter  Four's  theory  of  consumer  behavior  guides  the  researcher  in 
;      collecting  the  data  by  telling  him  what  data  to  collect;  further, 
;  ,    this  theory  guides  th<^  policy -maker  in  interpreting  the  data  in  terms 
;     of  his  problem. 

The  other  five  criteria  require  further  development.    To  the 
;     extent  they  are  now  used,  their  application  must  be  carried  out 
I     intuitively.    This  does  not  mean  that  they  would  be  incorrectly  applied. 
,    I     It  means  the  detailed  steps  cannot  be  articulated,  and  the  nature  of 
application  and  the  results  laid  bare.    Nevertheless,  it  is  much 
!    better  to  formulate  the  criteria  than  not  to.  bPoaiiRP  Runh  nv^-a-ct^-i n 
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aid  objectivity  even  V7hen  they  are  applied  intuitively*    The  further 
development  of  these  non-uperational  criteria  is  the  major  research 
undertaking  for  the  future-    This  research  can  be  guided  by  the  theory 
of  consumer  behavior. 

The  intuitive  application  of  a  non-operational  criterion 
Gonstittites  an  intuitive  link  in  the  means -end  chain- 

The  application  .of  a  criterion  obviously  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  norms-    Must  an  ad  include  information  about  all  the  dimensions  • 
by  which  a  consunier  conceptualizes  a  brand?    What  level  of  relevance 
will  be  satisfactory?    This  acceptable  level  is  a  norm,  and  the 
setting  of  norms  is  a  problem. 

Conclusion 

In  judging  Whether  advertising  provides  adequate  conditions  of 
choioG  in  the  face  of  the  growing  informational  demands  burdening 
thq  consumer,  we  have  formulated  six  criteria  to  be  applied.  Their 
application  can  contribute  to  the  consumer ' s  optimal  conditions  of 
choice.    To  the  extent  this  is  accomplished,  we  believe  that  advertising 
will  be  more  valuable.    We  believe,  also,  that  industry  will  be 
furthering  its  own  cause  if  it  chooses  to  operate  on  the  basis  of 
f         our  six  applied  criteria.    To  the  extent  that  industry  satisfies  the 

criteria,  there  is  no  need  for  regulation;  to  the  extent  that  it  does 
f         not,  there  is  need  for:  regulation. 

As  we  saw  in  Chapter  Seven,  advertising  policy  has  been  developed 
ERJC    in  an  irregular  fashion.    Hopefully,  the  criteria  we  suggested  will 
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aid  in  a  more  regular  development.  As  conditions  change,  however, 
the  ^or  new  criteria  nay  emerge. 


CHAPTER  NINE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  chapter  suggests  reoo™,endations  on  FTC  policy  ai,d  procedures 
1       in  connection  with  advertising  and  consumer  problems.    To  illustrate 
-our  rcconmendations.  some  of  the  FTC's  current  procedures  and  policies 
.Will  be  discussed.    Some  of  the  recommendations  will  involve  proposals 
;      for  basic  consumer  research  for.  without  such,  objective  solutions  to 

some  problems  are  unlikely  -  perhaps  Impossible.    FTC  policies  will 
j      be  discussed  in  relation  to  those  of  other  public  and  private  agencies 
affecting  the  consujner. 

■:  .  .  _  "s 

Federal  Trade  Commiss  -i  nrr 

The  Federal- Trade  Commission  bears  the  primary  responsibility 
j     for  federal  regulation  of  advertising. 

j     to  the  Commission/  has  evaluated  a^s  (usually  intuiti  primarily 
:     in  terms  of  the  truthfulness  criterion.    By  "intuitive,-  we  mean  that 
;    the  Bureau  generally  cannot  articuXafe  how  it  reached  its  jud^ent. 
j    In  the  evaluation  process ,  three  levels  of  intuitive  judgments  are 
i    involved:     (1)  whether  --  and  when  --  a  ol^^^^^^  explained 
I    in  Chapter  Five,  in  the  discussion  of  actual  vs.  implied  claims; " 
i   (2)  wliether  the  claim  is  true  or  fals^;  (3)  whether  the  claim,  as  a 
jgj^-rter  of  law,  is  deceptive .    The  fact  that  these  judgments  are  made 
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intuitively  does  not  imply  that  they  are  ^^rong.    Others  may  be  inclined 
to  question  these  judgments ,  particularly,  however ,  if  they  do  not 
understand  the  process  by  which  the  judgments  were  made.  Wiere 
poBsible,  WG  propose  objective  criteria,  the  application  of  which  can 
be  articulated  and  ixnderstood  by  the  Commission,  its  staff,  industry, 
and  consujiiers .  - 

Recommendations  in  Tex^ms  of  Criteria 

Our  purpose  is  to  make  recommendations  in  terms,  of  the  criteria 
of -optimal  conditions  of  choice,  described  in  Chapter  Eight,  with 
respect  to  advertising  practices.    We  shall  deal  separately  with  special 
audiences. 

Timeliness  . 

We  believe  that  advertising  does  well  on  this  criterion;  thus^ 
regulation  is  not  necessary.     Obviously,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
advertiser  to  conform  to  this  criterion.  - 

Int  e  Hi  gibili  ty 

Intelligibility  is  the  capacity  of  the  ad^to  clearly  transmit 
its  meaning  to  the  consujner."^    The  ad  industry  has  experts  in  writing 
comprehensible,  ads;  but,  as  Allen  C.  Rosenshine  has  pointed  out,  it 
has  not  always  been  possible  for  an  agency  to  enforce  the  discipline 
to  secure  such  intelligibility  in  its  ads. 


"'"The  theoretical  counterpart  of  intelligibilit-y  is  the  construct  of 
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ambiguity  of  information  from  Chapter  Four/ 
Allen  'C... Rosenshine ,  op.  cit .  . 
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We  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  this  characteristic 
per  se.    It  is  in  the  advertiser's  self-ixiterest  to  produce  intelli- 
gible messages.    Inadvertent  failures  in  communication  should  occur 
less  frequently  as  creative  people  come  to  view  the  consumer  in  a 
more  detailed  and  accurate  way,  and  as  basic  research  enables  us  to 
articulate  more  fully  the  consumer's  response  to  advertising. 

Where  omissions  in  incomplete  comparatives  result  in.  an  incompre- 
hensible message,  the  problem  can  be  considered  as  an  aspect  of  -1 
truthfulness.    Incomplete  comparatives       sometimes  referred  to  as 
"open-ended  olaims^^        are  not  intelligible;  for  example,  "Brand  X 
is  better."    Better  than  what? 

The  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection  must  be  -concerned  with  the 
intelligibility  criterion  in  producing  corrective  ads . 

Relevancy 

.      Casual  observation  suggests  to  us  that  the  industry' s  performance 
is  less  than  adequate  on  tiie  criterion  of  relevancy.    However,  such 
systematic  evidence  is  lacking. 

The  Commission  has  moved  increasingly  in  the  direction  of 

of  affirmative  disclosure:  cigarettes,  octane,  care  of  apparel, 

I    ■  ■  .  •         .  ■  ■  ■.       ^  ,  ■•  ■  '  ■  '  ' 

phosphate,  and  analgesics.    Mr.  Robert  Pitof sky  has  indicated  that 

i.     ■        ■  .     ,    '  '  ■  ■      •  ■     .  ' 

he  expects  affirmative  disclosure  to  be  an  "important  regulation"  in 

1 ■  '3  ■    ■  - 

the  future.      This  direction  raises  the  question  of  what  information 

"Advertising  and  the  New  Consumerism:  A  Second  Look,"  October 
H    ■  1972.. 
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should  be  disclosed.    We  believe  the  answei^  is  "relevant"  Inforsnation. 
As  discussed  in  Chapter  Eight,  relevant  information  is  information 
pertaining  to  the  attributes  by  which  the  consumer  conceptualizes  the 
brand,  as  well  as  the  purchasing  and  use  sitiiiii;^,       in  o^der  to  make 
his  decision.    If  credible,  this  information  molds  the  consumer's 
comprehension  of  the  brand  and  his  attitudes       personal,  self -concept, 
and  impersonal  —  as  developed  in  Chapter  Four.    This  view  assumes 
"^at  the  lj^usimier  knows  enough  about  the  product  class  (not  necessarily 
the  particular  brand)  to  be  able  to  conceptualize  all  brands  in  it 
so  as  to  meet  his  needs. 

A  more  representative  judgment  of  an  ad,  than  that  obtained  by 
current  Commission  practice,  could  be  from  a  survey  of  consumers. 
(This  should  not  be  confused  with  the  past  practice  of  bringing  in 
consumer  witnesses  to  testify.)    Representativeness  would  be  gained 
with  a  consumer  survey,  but  the  judgment  would  still  be  intuitive. 
Thus ,  an  intuitive  link  in  the  means  -end  chain  would  still  exist . 
Also,  such  a  practice  encounters  the  usual  operating  research  handicaps 
of  cost  and  delay. 

As  described  in  Chapter  Eight,  we  believe  t±iis  criterion  is 
now  fully  operational.    The  Commission  can  detemine,  by  research, 

.  what  are  the  specific  choice  criteria  which  consumers  use  to  evaluate 
brands  in  the  particular  product  class.    Like  many  tools ^  tiiiis  one 
can  be  sharpened,  and  additional  research  may  be  able  to  make  its 
application  more  economical.    Until  such  research  is  done,  we 
recommend  that  this  criterion  be  used  only  as  an  adjunct  to  defining 

y^ieception  that  arises  due  to  omission  of  relevant  information. 
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The  relevancy  criterion  is  pax^tioularly  ^^resi^archablo^^  buofi 
it  has  a  theoretical  counterpart  in  the  theory  of  consumer  behavioi% 
This  counterpart  -~  the  attitude  construct  ~~  specifies  the  facts 
which  must  be  guHntified*    From  a  sample  of  consumers,  attitude  dimen- 
sions can  i)e  el:^ited  by  fairly  standard  means.     Information  that 
conveys  meaaning  about  these  dimensions  can  be  called  relevant." 

AsiSe  from  cost  and  time  involved  in  collecting  the  data,  there 
are  tvvo  limitations  upon  t?iis  ideal  approach.     First,  consumers  may 
not  be  #^11  enough  informed  tct)  knorw  how  to  best  conceptualize  the 

i 

brand  in  their  own  interest*    We  do  not,  however,  believe  these  cases 
are  niimeroi^  mthim  the  gEnerai  population.    Yet,  in  some  cases  (like 
diet  5  where  (even  Ithe  experts  disagrc:?^^)  ,  such  lack  of  knowledge  may  be 
frequent.     S^ecand.,  in  the  rcase  of  a  radically  ne\\7  brand,  consumers  have 
not  yet  learssced  itB  conceptiualize  it. 

Completeness 

In  many  casss,  adv^ectising  does^not  include  as  much  information 
as  it  should.    Acesording  to  this  criterion,  all  of  the  Commission's 
affirmative  disclosure  cases  are  deficient.    The  criterion,  however^ 
must  be  carefully?  defined. 

The  industry  fears  the  use  of  this  criterion.    Weil  pointed  out 
that  completeness:  could  be  useM  to  prevent  a  company  from  advertising 


characteristics  wfe±dh  coraj)eting  Brands  share  to  an  equally  satisfying 
degree  (WeSil  T195i^,. 
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the  cases  of  drugs  and  cleaners,  "a  product  sliould  not  have  to  spend 
money,  to  advertise  its  drawbacks,  in  the  sense  of  informing  consumers 
how  it  may  be  inferior  to  the  competition  or  deficient  in  desirable 
benefits"   (Arnold  T1861,  1862)  .    Andrev^  Kershaw,  president  of  Oglivy 
&  Mather,  put  it  epigramjiiatically :  "The  truth,  nothing  but  the  truth, 
but  not  the  whole  truth."      Mr.  Pitofsky  made  it  clear  that  a  product 
is  not  expected  to  advertise  its  deficiencies,  except  for  reasons  of 
health  and  safety."^ 

We  believe  that  an  advertiser  should  be  permitted,  in  a  product 
class  where  all  brands  are  identical,  to  name  a  benefit  of  his  brand 
without  being  required  to  say  that  competitors '  brands  also  have  such 
a  benefit       unless  he  claims  uniqueness  for  his  brand.    The  consumer 
benefits  because  he  can  believe  that  this  brand  has  the  benefit.  His 
uiioertainty  is  relieved,  and  his  confidence  is  increased.     In  the  case 
of  an  important  purchase,  uncomfortable  tension'  is  relieved.  This 
advertising  service  to  the  consumer  usually  goes  unnoticed  by  the 
critics.    The  consiamer  is  then  free  to  search  for  more  information, 
if  he  wishes  to  do  so . 

We  believe  that  advertisers  should  think  in  terms  of  tlie  consumer's 
total  information  requirements ,  and  design  their  marketing  strategies 
.    and  plans  to  h-e  consistent  with  these  needs.  ,  The  marketing  task 
becomes  more  complex,  yet  the  more  astute  marketers  are  already  doing 


4  ~  I 
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this,  in  a  more  or  less  intuitive  way.    It  is  implicit  in  the  media  '• 
mix  decision.    The  complexity  occurs,  In  part,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  coordinating  market  activity  so  that  a  given  consujiier  has  a 
high  probability  of  observing  t\\7o  separate  pieces  of  information  in 
reasonable  proximity  in  time.    For  example,  he  sees  an  ad  on  televisic 
today,  and  goes  into  the  retail  store  tomorrow  where  the  brand  is 
displayed. 

We  do  not  Icnow  whether  this  criterion  is  operational  for  the 
Commission;  that  is,  whether  it  can  be  objectively  applied.     If  it  is 
not,  however,  it  would  not  be  a  major  research  undertaking  to  make  it 

Truthfulness 

The  activities  of  the  Commission  have  proven  that  some  ads  are 
untruthful  and  deceptive.    From  casual  observation,  it  would  appear 
that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  two  years  toward 
improving  this  characteristic.    The  effort  should  be  continued. 
However,  self -concept  advertising  has  been  excluded  in  the  past. 
It  should  now  be  included. 

Substantial  basic  research  should  be  devoted  to  making  the 
criterion  operational. 

Accuracy  of  Target  Audiences 

Does  the  advertiser  accurately  identify  his  target  audience, 
and  is  he  able  to  beam  his  messages  to  only  the  desired  audience? 
Although  companies  devote  a  great  deal  of  effort  toward  identifying 
the  "best"  market  segments,  in  terms  of  growth  and  profit,  significant 
research  evidence  suggests  that  such  efforts  are  not  very  precise. 
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It  may  be  that  an  advertising  message  is  deceptive  for  one 
audience,  but  not  for  another.    This  difference  is  dramatically  shown 
with  children.    Younger  children,  because  of  their  less  discriminative 
capacities,  are  more  inclined  to  talce  ads  at  their  face  value  than 
are  older  children  or  adults.    Although  a  claiti  that  others  believe 
a  particular  brand  is  superior  might  be  perfectly  /true  for  an  ad  going 
only  to  owners  of  the  brand,  such  an  advertising  effort  does  not 
contain  the  normal  problems  oomaectedfwith  defining  accurately  an 
adver'tiser's  target  audience.  '  ' 

In  most  cases,  xve  do  not  see  the  inability  of  an  advertiser  to 
identify  his  audience  accurately,  and  to  reach  it  witb  precision,  as 
a  serious  issue.     The  capacity  to  accurately  identify  his  audience 
would^  provide  the  advertiser  with  an  incentive  to  develop  improved 
ways  of  identifying  and  ^reaching  his  intended  audience.  However, 
we, are  not  concerned,  except  in  the  case  of  special  audiences,  with 
"waste  circulation'' ;  that -i^^^^^^^^  the  unintended  viewing  the  ad,  or  the  ■ 
intended  not  doing  so. 

Special  Audiences 

The  problems  associated  with  special  audiences  can  be  divided 
into  two  groups:   (1)  those  best  dealt  with  by  self -regulation;   (2)  those 
in  which  government  should  be  involved. 

,.  In  the  hearings,  stereotyping  was  of  concern  to  spokesmen  for 
etiinic ^iminorities  and  women.  .As  indicated  in  Chapter  Six,  we  deplore 
such  stereotyiDes .     Indeed  this  is  an  area  where  self -regulation  can  " 
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prove  its  effectiveness.    We  want  this  report  to  contribute  t'y  an 
enhanced  sensitivity,  on  the  part  of  the  industry  and  its  self -regulatory 
bodies,  to  issues  of  stereotyping. 

Based  upon  an  extensive  discussion  in  Chapter  Six-,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  other  problems  of  special  audiences  will  be  solved  by 
the  action  of  industry  alone.    First >  let  us  discuss  the  child  audience, 
with  specific  reference  to  television. 

The  young  child  in  America  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  watching 
television.     Conseq[uently ,  the  medium  has  developed  special  offerings 
to  appccil  to  him  -^'^  notably,  "Saturday -Morning"  television.    As  we 
stated  in  Chapter  Six,  there  is  only  a  limited  amount  of  existing 
evidence  regarding  effects  of  television  on  young  children.  What 
evidence  does  exist,  however,  is  internally  consistent  and  agrees  with 
laboratory  evidence.     Children,  six  and  under,  have  less  capacity  to 

I    ;     discriminate 3  both  perceptually  and  cognitively,  than  do  older  children. 

i        These  younger  children  discriminate  less  between  advertisement  and 
program.    They  are  not  warned  by  the  cue,  "a  commercial."    They  are 
more  credulous  and  less  able  to  sort  the  relevant  from  the  irrelevant. 
Given  that  these  young  children  do  not  discriminate  between  ad 

\        and  program,  what  sholild  be  done?    Proposals  have  ranged  from  placing 
a  ban  on  children's  television  to  making  no  change  and  continuing 
with  the  present  system.    We  believe  that  each  of  these  extremes  is 
J       too.  simplistic.    To  provide  an  adequate  answer  to  the  qpaestion,  we  ^ 

must  make  some  judgment  about  the  effects  of  advertising  on  the  child. 

t       We  must,  also,  deal  with  the  heterogeneous  viewing  patterns  of  children. 

'  o  ■  ■ 
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We  believe  tliere  is  less  of  a  problem  with  children  six  years  and  over. 
All  adequate  answer  must  reflect  the  fact  that  these  children  will  view 
television,  in  any  case,  and  advertisements  may  be  a  factor  in  teaching 
them  how  to  be  consumers . 

There  is,  also,  the  question  of  parental  responsibility.  If 
television  advertising  is  injurious  to  young  children,  should  we  not 
expect  their  parents  to  prevent  them  from  watching  it?    Or,  should 
parents  be  expected  to  make  use  of  television  time  by  employing  it  to 
teach  their  children  the  arts  of  buymanship?    Are  mothers  irresponsibly 
•using  television  as  an  electronic  "baby  sitter?"    At  one  time,  our 
society  looked  upon  the  unemployed  and  the  aged  as  being  irresponsible 
because  they  did  not  provide  for  themselves.    Sensing  an  analogous  - 
shift  of  values  here,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  substantial  desire 
for  the  government  to  accept  this  responsibility,  for  it  to  limit  the 
possibility' of  the  young  child  viewing  television  ads. 

We  propose  the  following.    First,  evaluative  criteria  should 
be  rigorously  applied  to  all  advertisements  broadcast  during  the 
"children's  programming"  hours.    Truthful  ads  can  contribute  to 
develo£?fng  a  child' s ^  ability  to  meike  good  consumer  decisions;  untruth- 
ful ones,  cannot.     Completeness  should  be  applied  to  ensure  that 
comparatives  are  not  abused,  and  that  qualifiers  (where  applicable) 
are  clearly  stated.    Intelligibility  should  be  applied  to  ensure  that 
ad  content  (particulai'ly  qualifiers)  is  understood  by  the  child 
audience.    Relevance  should  be  applied  to  the  appeals  used- 
The  relevance  criterion  will  be  more  difficult  to  apply  to  children,  / 
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however,  because  their  cognitive  structures  are  less  sharply  differefi- 
tiated  than  adults.    The  use  of  testimonials  and  self -concept  appeals 
should  be  discouraged  in  such  advertising.  , 

Second,  we  believe  that  the  broadcaster  should  nia]<e  t^ie  dis'Linc- 
tion  between  program  and  commercial  more  perceptible,    A  brief,  video 
signal  (as  used  in  Britain),  and  perhaps  an  added  voice-over,  would 
ma]<e  this  distinction  clearer.    Also,  we  believe  that  the  program 
personalities  (cartoon  or  otherwise)  should  not  be  used  in  the 
oomjnercials . 

The  issue  of  advertisement-free  programming  for  young  children 
is  controversial.    We  believe  that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
controlling  the  viewing  habits  of  younger  children,  lies  -r^ith  the  parents. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  networks  should  aid  parents  in  .their  task 
of  selecting  what  their  children  should  watch.     Thus,  third,  'rather  than  a 
complete  advertising  ban,  we  believe  there  should  be  a  period  of  time  (one 
hour  seems  appropriate)  set  aside  on  an  experimental  basis  by  each  net^\7ork  ' 
staggered : on  Saturday  mornings  when  programs  to  the  very  young  (under 
six  y^ars  of  age)  should  should  be  shown  for  three  hours  without  commercial 
interruptions.    We  recognize  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this 
area.     Programs,  such,  as  ''Sesame  Street^^  and  "Mister  Rogers,"  are 
network  in  terms  of  their  availability ;  and,  they  offer  the  type  of 
commercial -free  choice  we  are  concerned  about.    However^  our  proposal 
is  much  broader. in  its  implications. 

By  clearly  announcing  this  advertisement-free  period,  parents 
concerned  about  the  effects  of  advertising  to  young  children  would 
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be  able  to  ensure  liiat  liieir  children  could  watcli  television  without 
being  exposed  to  advertising.     Tlais  is  an  ideal.    Even  on  m  experi- 
mental basis,  there  v;ould  be  problems  of  implementation  (sucli  as 
preventing  local  stations  from  "cutting  in^'  local  advertising).  However 
the  experiment  would  provide  an  opport-uni'ty  to  find  out  to  wlmt  extent 
the  paiwts  did  ta]<:e  advantage  of  such  an  idea*    For  those  parents  who 
do  not  take  advantage  of  such  an  advertising-Tfree  television  -pex\iod, 
we  could  find  out  why,  and  develop  a  better  policy  if  such  seems  called 
for.    This  approach  would,  also,  avoid  the  nGt;>7orks  presenting  an 
image  of  intransigence  --an  image  which  is  not  appropriate  for  an 
industry  so  visibly  impinging  upon  the  public  interest. 

In  Chapter  Six,  we  stated  that  the  needs  of  -^he  poor  and  the 
disadvaiitaged  were  a  special  case  of  a  general  information  gap.  One 
'gap  in  the  coaster's  laiowledge  is  how  to  go  about  lodging  complaints, 
and  to  seek  satisfaction  for  grievances.    How  many  consumers  l<aiow  about 
the  Direct  Mail  Advertiser  Association's  ^'Certified  Service?"    How  many 
know  about  the  American  Advertising  Federation — Council  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus '  local  advei^iri sing  review  boards?    How  many  know  of 
the  National  Advertising  Division  of  the  Coimoil  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus  and  the  National  Advertising  Review  Board?    The  sincerity  of 
industry's,  self -regulatory  efforts  remains  difficult  to  judge  as  long 
as  consumers  remain  ignorant  of  their  availability.    We  believe  that 
more  efforts  should  be  made  to  close  this  gap:  to  make  consumers,  in 
general,  and;  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged,  in  particular,  more  aware 
of  the  mechanisms  that  have  been  e'stabllshed  to  seek  their  feedback. 

^The  Commission's  ''Consumer  Alert^'  on  recourses  is  a  splendid  example. 
The  Marke  tin.cj:  News ,  American  Marketing  Association;  Decem)Der  1,  1972  . 
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We  believe  the  Advertising  Council  could  make  a  great  contribution  ' 

in  this  area.    We  are  delighted  that  the  Council  has  developed,  and 
...  ■  ^ 

is  executing,  an  advertising  campaign  urging  consumers  to  make  use 

of  the  local  Better  Business  Bureaus. 
Implementation 

The  criteria  have  a  number  of  current  implications  for  public 
policy.    We  believe  that  their  future  implications  'will  be  substan- 
tially stronger  and  move  comprehensive  than  they  are  now.    They  do 
not  necessarily  imply  a  more  stringent  policy,  however,  in  the  future. 
Let  us  develop  these  current  implications. 

Ad  substantiation  is  an  effective  way  of  implementing  the 
truthfulness  criterion.    However,  the  continuing  ad  substantiation 
prograjn,  as  applied  to  particular  industries,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  ad  substantiation  requirements  imposed  upon  a  particular 
company. 

The  ad  substantiation  program  should  be  reviewed  in  order  that 
the  experience  gained  from  it  can  be  utilized  fully  in  future  activity « 

Some  criticize  the  FTC's  substantiation  program  saying  that 
the  consumer  does  not  want  the  information.    A  trade-paper  reporter 
recently  wrote,  "Consumers  apparently  aren't  greatly  interested  in 
obtaining  reports  of  claim  substantiation,  if :  Colgate-Palmolive 
Company's  experience  is  a  good  example."    Colgate-Palmolive  had 
advertised  the  availability  of  a  forty-three  page  report,  from  a 
private  testing  laboratory,  which  stated  that  Ajax  was  superior  to 
,9^-ipetitors  on  certain  dimensions.    Only  300  requests-  for  the  pamphlet 
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had  been  received  in  the  first  three  weeks.    Several  thoughts  can 

be  raised  about  the  validity  of  the  reporter's  conclusions.  E;rst, 

being  able  to  obtai  ; the  report  may,  in  itself ,  have  favorably 

affected  the  consumer's  judgment  of  therbrand.    Second,  forl-y-tliree 

pages  is  extensive  reading.     (In  this  case,  the  laboratory  required 

that  the  company  mal<e  available  the  entire  report.)  Advertisers 

often  refer  orally  to  instances  where  consumers  have  refused  to  read 

ads  with  relevant  information;  but,  systematic  evidence  to  support 

these  statements  is  lacking.    We  believe  that  supporting  analysis  is 

often  a  sa/nple  of  the  total  population,  instead. of  those  who  arc 

"in  the  market"  for  the  product  class,  so  that  much  of  the  sample 

does  not  need  information. 

Individual  substantiation  should  be  a  widely-used  practice,  and 

the  information  should  be  in  relevant  terms.    We  believe  that  the 

consumer  will  be  well  served  by  such  substantiation.    Industry  will 

also  learn  more  about  the  true  needs  of  the  consumer,  as  well  as  how 

to  avoid  regulations.    Mr.  Choate  writes,  "Siibstantiation"  cannot 

deal  scientifically  with  the  attractions  of  a  toy,  the  sound  of  a 

7 

record,  or,  the  smell  of  a  drink."     We  believe  that,  in  most  cases, 
it  is-  possible  to  make  adequate  measures  of  these  subjective 
phenomena.    However,  it  is  more  difficult  with  younger  children. 

,    .  As  it  is  not  feasible  to  require  all  probable  violators  to  . 
substantiate,  we  recommended  that  cases  be  selected  at  random  in 


New  York  Times ,  September  17,  1972,  p.  15. 
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order  to  keep  the  offenders  "off  guard,"   We  believe  that  using  'the 
biggest'  cx  'the  most  flagrant'  advertiser  to  serve  as  examples,  in 
establishing  the  principle  of  requiring  certain  ads  to  be  substan- 
tiated to  others,  is  not  as  effective  as  taking  a  more  direct  "fear- 
of-getting-caught"  approach.    A  random  selection  should  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  proceeding  against  individual  companies. 

Corrective  advertising  should  be  continued  until  better  evidence 
is  obtained,  regarding  its  relative  merits,  vis-a-vis  other  pro- 
cedures for  improving  truthfulness.    There  may  be  cases  where 
corrective  advertising  is  a  more  appropriate  rejnedy  than  ad  substan- 
tiation.   For  example,  where  the  untruthful  ad  has  been  especially 
effective  in  misleading  the  consumer.    Such  conjecl-ure,  however, 
should  not  be  the  basis  of  policy. 

Finally,  some  arrangement  is  desirable  to  bring  together,  inter- 
mittently, over  an  extended  period  of  time,  representatives  of 
industry,  representatives  of  consumers,  and  representatives  of  the 
Commission.    We  believe  that  consumer  advertising  is  an  element  of 
a  vital  socioeconomic  process,  which  transmits  technology  to  the 
consumer  and  creates  investment  opportunities  that  add  to  the  level 
of  employment.    Also,  we  believe  that  advertising  can  serve  the 
consumer  much  more  effectively  than  it  does  at  the  present  time.. 
The  cost  of  tinkering  may  be  high,  but  the  benefits  could  also  be 
high.    We  think  the  case -by -case  approach  is  too  slow,  too  piecemeal, 
and  leads  to  too  much  uncertainty  for  industry,  and  to  too  much  delay 
inmeeting  the  consumer's  needs.    This  examination  could  not  only 
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iievelo|i;  belrter  ways  of  regulatiSag  advertising,  but  it  could  serve  to 
codify  existing  rules. 

iEas: Commissioners  displayed  imagination,  and  a  sense  of  lionest 
inquiEy^  in  holding  the  hearings.    Industry,  also,  is  to  be  complimented  • 
.£or  im^esting  resources  in  order  to  effentively  explain  to  the  Commission 
how  adv^ertising  functions.    The  hearings  served  to  correct  some  false 
premises  on  both  sides.    We  recommend  that  this  productive;  effort  be 
extended  over  a  period  of  at  least  three  years,  and  perhaps  five  years. 

The  innovations  in  policy,  represented  by  the  Commission's 
responsiveness  to  consumerism,  have  raised. many  problems  that  could 
be  partially  alleviated.    We  must  always  expect  some  tension,  however, 
between  the  regulated  and  the  regulator.    Once  consumer  representatives 
understand  better  the  nature  of  the  industry,  and  the  constraints  it 
imposes  upon  management;  and  management  representatives  better  under- 
stand the  consumer  problems;  and  both  better  understand  the  Commission's 
problems,  we  believe  that  each  can  make  constructive  recoirimendations 
as  to  how  regulation  can  contribute  to  the  consumer's  information 
needs.    By  using  the  concepts  of  Chapter  Four,  the  interested 
parties  can  separate  value  from  fact,  and  discover  whether  it  is 
value  that  separates  them,  or  assumption  about  fact.    Some  fact 
questions  may  be  answered  on  the  spot.    Where  this  cannot  be  done, 
more  research  is  necessary™    We  are  confident  that  new,  more  effec- 
tive ways  of  regulating  can  be  developed.    The  ''cooling-off  period" 
in  :sales  arrangements  is  an:  illustration  of  how  to  dealrmth  a  problem 
that  would  have  been  difficult:,,  if  not  impossible,  to  attack 
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directly.    For  example,  prohibiting  the  salesman  from  practicing 
high-pressure  tactics.    Analogous  kinds  of  solutions  might  be  created 
for  advertising. 

The  arrangements  should  be  systematic  and  formalized.  The 
organization  should  be  a- joint,  permanent,  full-time  staff  of  three 
responsible  people.    These  people  would  report  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau.    They  should  be  housed  in  the  FTC  building.    One  member  should 
be  a  regular  Commission  employee  of  status;  another  should  be  a  respected 
member  from  the  public  or  consumer  side  and,  perhaps,  financed  by 
outside  foundation  or  government  funds.    The  third  person  should  be 
from  industry,  and  paid  by  Industry  --  perhaps  an  experienced  product 
or  marketing  manager. 

The  function  of  this  unit  is  to  structure  the  problem  of 
regulating  advertising  so  as  to  bring  to  bear  current  ideas,  and  a 
flow  of  research  findings.    The  group  should  be  free  to  bring  in  the 
variety  of  experts  needed.    The  results  of  the  ad  substantiation 
program  could  be  vital  grist.  . 

The  goal  of  the  mit  would  be  to  determine  fully,  as  the  criteria 
are  implemented,  the  probable  consequences  of  the  criteria  of  optimal 

|:        conditions  of  information  for  the  consumer.    It  would  determine  the 

I        extent  to  v;hich  the  criteria  are  consistent  with  industry's  interest;. 

I        Therefore,  with  development  and  education,  the  findings  of  the  group 
■\        could  become  self -enforcing.    An  important  question  is  how  their  policy 
implications  can  be  implemented,  without  damaging  the  socioeconomic 

I        process  of  pi-'oduct  innovation.  ; 

ERIC 
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Every  three  months,  the  staff  should  report  to  a  committee  " 
composed  of  the  Bureau  Director,  puhlic  representatives,  and  second- 
level  corporate  executives  from  the  advertisers,  the  agencies,  and 
the  media.    Every  six  months,  it  should  report  to  the  Commissioners  — 
a  selected,  continuing  group  of  public  representatives  and  chief 
operating  executives  of  corporations  in  the  industry  (advertisers, 
agencies  and  media) . 

8 

The  Commission  has  several  mechanisms    available  for  administra- 
tive interpretations  of  the  statute.    One  or  more  of  these  miglit  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  joint  Commission  -  con-sumer  -  Industry  pixsgram 
proposed  here,  as  well  as  the  regulations  that  wouJ,d  emerge  from  it. 
We  do  not  leiow  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  mechanism, 
but  we  are  confident  the  Commissioners' do. 

Education  of  the  Public 

The  Commission  should  formulate  policies  for  developing  a 
consumer  education  program.    The  role  that  Congress  and  court  decisions 
have  assigned  the  Commission  is  not  understood  by  the  public.  The 
Commission  is  severely  handicapped  in  its  relations  with  consumers 
because  of  its  adjudicative  role.    For  this  reason,  some  would 
question  whether  the  Commission  should  concern  itself  with  explaining 
its.  programs  to  consumers,  and  other  members  of  the  public.    We  believe 
it  should. 

8       ~       ~"      ~      ~"'     ,  ■  , 

80  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1005  (1967)  "Developments  in  the  Law— Deceptive 
^     Advertising,"  mentions  "Trade  Practice  Rules,  Trade  Regulation  Rules 
ERIC         Guides."    In  some  cases,  advisory  opinions  may  be  available. 
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The  Commission^  because  of  its  great  consumer  activity  and 
visibility,  receives  many  complaints.    Most  involve  issues  at  the 
local  level,  such  as  retail  advertising.    Only  a  small  proportion  of 
consumer  complaints  are  directed  at  national  brand  advertising;.  If 
its  area  of  jurisdiction  were  better  understood  among  consumers,  it 
could  be  more  effective.    It  would,  also,  be  criticized  less  by  con- 
sumers for  being  ineffective.  , 

The  FTC  regional  offices  currently  devote  more  effort  to  per- 
forming useful  functions  in  relating  to  consumers  on  a  local  basis 
than  they  did  in  the  past.    This  effort  should  be  strengthened. 

Public  addresses  by  Commission  and  staff " members  contribute 
immensely  to  achieving  closer  relations  with  consumers.  However, 
these  do  not  provide  the  systematic  consujiier  input  to  Commission 
thinking  that  other  ways  do. 

In  addition  to  the  general  i?ublic,  the  work  of  the  Bureau  could 
be  facilitated  and  improved  if  a  sophisticated  segment  of  the  public 
understood  its  problems;  for  example ,  home  economists,  high  school 
teachers  of  consumer  courses ,  and  interested  university  faculty  members, 
particularly  in  economics,  law,  and  marketing.    These  should  be 
considered  a  technical  adviso2?y  ..grpup .    Arrangements  should  be  made 
to  relate  them  to  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection. 
The  receptivity  to  new  ideas  that  we  have  seen  among  members  of  the 
staff  causes  us  to  emphasize  the  potential  of  this  relation.  Annual 
meetings  with  the  Commissioners  could  further  serve  this  function. 
Perhaps  the  group  should  be  divided  into  specialist  commitirees,  and 
,9^jrk  on  a- committee:  basis. 


As  with  most  regulative  activity,  industry  groups  tend  to  be^ 
better  organized ^  and  supported  with  greater  resources,  than  are 
consumer  groups.    The  annual  budget  of  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America 5  for  example ^  is  infinitesimal  compared  to  many  of  the  industry 
groups.    As  a  consequence ,  industry  organizations  have  more  teclinic^al 
expertise  and  can  be  more  useful  than  consmier  groups  in  giving  teclinical 
advice.. 

We  appreciate  that  increased  effort  has  been  devoted  by  the 
Commission  to  increasing  the  amount  and  nature  of  contacts  with  the 
consumer  groups.    We  believe  that  this  effort  should  be  intensified. 

Operating  Research  • 

Congressman.  John  D.  Dingell  pointed  out  (TG)  that  Congress ,  in 
creating  the  Commission ^  envisioned  both  formal  adjudicative  powers 
and  fact-finding  functions.    He  noted  that  the.  Commission's  Bureau 
of  Economics  has  come  to  be  ''recognized  as  one  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's leading  gatherers  of  information  relating  to  economics  and 
trade  practices."    By  implication^  the  Commission  has  not  done  as 
well  on  the  consumer  side. 

We  recommend  that  a  behavioral  research  department  be  established 
to  help  provide  answers  to  immediate  operating  problems.  Operating 
and  basic  research  can  be  roughly  distinguished ,  according  to  the 
criterion  of  immediate  usefulness.    Operating  research  is  intended 
to  be  immediately  useful  in  helping  to  provide  answers  to  operating 
and  planning  questions  .^^   Basic  research  is  to  develop  knowledge  that 
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can  be  used,  at  some  future  time,  in  answering  operational  questions. 
Operating  research  could  take  a  nujiiber  of  directions. 

OT}e  of  the  most  difficult  questions  is:  "men  is  a  claim  a 
claim?"    We  believe  that  this  question  could  be  answered  by  a  small 
survey  of  consumers.    The  general  idea  of  the  question,  simplistically 
stated,  would  be:  "Ito  claims  about  the  brand  does  this  ad  convey 
to  you?    The  response  would  be  a  measure  of  information  retained. 
Obviously,  there  are  technical  questions  of  sample  siz^e,  reliability, 
and  validity;  but,  reasonable  rules  concerning  such  can  be  worked  out. 

Having  Introduced  one  area  of  operating  research  to  provide  some 
sense  of  the  intended  meaning  of  tiie  term,  let  us  examine  one  of  the 
problems  relating  to  Commission  policy  with  respect  to  information. 
If  the  Commission  frequently  subpoenas  company  market  research,  and 
uses  it  as  evidence  against  the  company,  will  companies  reduce  their 
research  efforts?    We  believe  a  company  should  be  free  to  use  its  ■ 
omi  judgments,  with  respect  to  the  risk  it  tal<es.    If  it  wislies  to 
malce  decisions  on  less  information,  it  should  have  this  option.    If  it 
believes  the  research  is  likely  to  be  subpoenaed,  and  used  as  evidence, 
it  may  feel  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  go  beyond  what  it  would  do  in 
terms  of  its  own  needs.    When  a  company  makes  a  risl^  decision,  and 
finds  it  wrong,  it  can  (to  a  substantial  extent)  contain  the 
undesirable  effects  of  the  bad  decision.    This: capacity  is  shoi^  in 
new  product  development  by  forms  of  concept-testing,  test-marketing, 
and  national  "roll-outs."    In  some  cases,  only-the  company  can  have 
relevant  data;  for  example,  if  the  point  at  issue  ^can  be  evaluated 
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only  by  data  from  the  more  distant  past,  from  a  time  earlier  than  - 
when  the  case  was  being  brought.    Research,  which  provides  only  data 
current  long  after  the  event,  may  not  be  helpful.    How  frequently  tlie 
Conindssion's  needs  for  past  or  current  data  would  be  evidenced  is  some- 
thing we  do  not  know. 

At  some  point,  operating  research  should  be  applied  to  deception. 
We  believe  tliat  it  is  unwise  for  the  Commission  to  continue  to  rely 
solely  upon  its  court-endowed  expertise  in  the  area  of  truthfulness. 
Even  if  the  defendants  do  not  begin  to  bring  fonvard  empirical  evidence 
on  deception  (whicli  we  suspect  they,  may)  ,  the  use  of  judicially 
conferred  expertise  may  arouse  suspicions  which  more  objective  evidence 
would  avoid.    We  believe  the  Commission  has  not  been  questioned  for 
two  reasons:  first,  because  ox  the  strong  moral  support  in  American 
society'  for  the  principle  of  truth,  which  will  not  apply  to  the  other 
evaluative  criteria;  second,  the  cases  in  most  instances  have  been' 
fairly  obvious.    The  public  will  demand  increasingly  stringent 
enforcement.    As  this  occurs,  borderline  cases  will  multiply. 

Operating  research  should  be  applied  whenever  relevancy  of 
information  is  an  issue.    As  the  Commission  has  moved  to  require  the 
advertiser  to  take  a  more  affirmative  role  (as  in  the  case  of  octane 
ratings  in  gasoline,  and  the  care  of  clothing,  in  the  case  of  apparel), 
the  question  of  relevancy  has  become  more  significant.    Because  opera- 
tional .criteria  can  be  developed  for  a  particular  product  class, 
operating  research  is  feasible.    Tlie  issue  of  relevance  may  become 
sharper  if  substantiation  of  self-concept  advertising  is  required.  ' 
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For  all  other  criteria  of  optimal  conditions  of  consumer  choice 
that  we  have  recommended ,  operating  or  basic  research  will  be  roquired 
in  developing  the  necessary  objective  subcriteria. 

Food  and  Drug  Acbninistration 

''The  apparent  intent  of  Congress  was  that  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  ti'jo  agencies  (FTC  and  FDA)  be  mu-tiially  exclusive...    The  courts, 

however  J  created  a  broad  area  of  overlapping  jurisdiction*.*    The  FDA 

regulates  the  labeling  of  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  and  the  adver- 

tising  of  prescription  drugs.    The  FTC  regulates  the  advertising  of 

food,  non-prescription  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  together  with  the  adver- 

9 

tising  and  some  of  the  labeling  of  other  products.''     A  formal 
arrangement  has  been  developed  between  the  t\^o  agencies  to  exchange 
information  whenever  there  are  overlapping  problems . 

With  the  growing  emphasis  upon  diet  and  modern  foods,  labeling  ~ 
especially  among  foods       has  become  an  increasingly  important  item. 
As  advertising  is  judged  more  and  more  in  terms  of  the  consumer's 
total  information  requirements,  jurisdictional  problems  may  be  sharper. 
For  example,  the  application  of  the  completeness  criterion  to  a  food 
or  drug  manufacturer's  communications' program  would  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  coordination  between  the  FDA  and  the  FTC* 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  is  responsible  for  the 
programming  of  broadcast  media.    The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 

^Ibid..  pp.  1116  and  1119. 
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responsible  for  advertising  on  the  prograjn. 

Advertisers  believe,  with  some  evidence,  that  tlie  media  program 
content  influences  the  nature  of  advertising  effect.    We  do  not  see 
this  as  a  major  problem  in  obtaining  optinal  conditions  of  choice  for 
the  consumer. 

Executive  Office 

The  Office  of  the  President,  through  its  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  has  exerted  substantial  influence  in  shaping  federal  consumer 
policy.    Its  function  has  been  to  explore  the  nature  of  the  cons^ier 
problem,  and  to  strive  to  exercise  political  leadership  in  this  area. 
The  Office  has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  contributing  to  optimal 
conditions  of  choice  for  the  consumer. 

Role  of  Lcjajislation 

Should  the  industry  not  cooperate  in  the  arrangement  to  bring 
the  Commission,  consumer  representatives,  and  advertising  industry 
representatives  together  in  a  formal,  joint,  continued  ext.  dnation  of 
the  consumer  problem  as  related  to  advertising,  or  if  the  Commission 
finds  itself  unahle  to  perform  this  assignment,  the  spirit  of  the' 

'.  consequences  of  the  recommendation  should  be  embodied  in  legislation. 

;    .        The  potential  of  these  discussions  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  legis- 
latively than  by  the  Commission.    The  issues  are  subtle,  not  well 

i  understood,  and  wide  differences  sometimes  separate  the  three  parties. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  Congressional  procedures  could  be  used 
ERJC       here.    Our  optimism  springs  from  the  fact  that  Congressional  procedures 
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carefully  applied  were  effective  in  formulating  the  Investment  Comprmy 
Act  of  1940  for  another  industry. '''^    The  advertising  by  industry,  as 
a  whole,  is  not  in  as  much  disrepute  as  were  the  mutual  funds;  but, 
there  is  the  common  element  of  the  low  credibility  of  their  advertising. 

We  believe  tliere  is  a  need  for  something  like  tlie  Moss  Bill 
(8.1753),  to  finance  essential  basic  research  in  those  aspects  of 
consumer  behavior  that  bear  on  the  issues  discussed  here.    We  do  not 
believe  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  available  from  private  sources  ' 
to  carry  out  this  task.    The  implications  of  this  need  will  be  discussed 
in  a  later  section. 


10 

"The  Investment  Company  Act  of  194-0,  which  establislied  the  present 
framework  of  regulation  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Comiiiission, 
restored  confidence  in  this  1-ype  of  finmcial  instil-ution,  which 
had  been  severely  damaged  by  the  Great  Depression  experience. 
At  the  end  of  1940,  less  than  300,000  stocl<holders  in  68  funds  held 
about  $540  million  worth  of  shares.    From  this  small  base,  the 
growth  record  has  been  phenomenal."     (Assets  of  500  funds  by  the 
end  of  1971  had  reached  $55  billion  ovmed  by  about  5  million  stock- 
holders.     Murray  E.  Pola]<off  et  al. ,  Financial  Institutions  and 
Markets  (Hougjiton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston:"  1970)    p.  196. 

"The  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  was  indeed  a  milestone  in  the 
history  of  investment  companies  in  the  United  States,    It  cleared 
the  atmosphere;  it  codified  the  rules  of  the  game.    Public  confidence 
began  to  return."       Hugh  Brellock,  The  Story  of  Investment  Companies, 
(CoIumlDia  University  Press:  New  York,  1959)  ,  .p.  97). 

"The  beneficial  effects  of  this  development  (passed  in  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940)  on  the . investment  company  business  have  heen 
compared  with  the  many  changes  in  New  York  insurance- laws  brouglit 
about  by  the  1905  Armstrong  investigation  of  life  insurance  companies 
by  the  New  York  State  Legislature."       Investment  Company  Institute, 
Management  Invest:ment  Companies,  prepared  for  the  Comjhission  on 
Money  and  Credit  (tentice  Hall:  Englewood  Cliffs,  1962) ,  p.  15. 
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We  hope  that  the  members  of  Congress  will  continue  to  monitor 
the  consumer  situation  as.  it  evolves  in  order  to  avoid  crisis  legis- 
lation.   Unfortunately,  consumer  interests  are  diffuse  and  of  low 
salience.    Any  individual  is  typically  more  r:oncemed  about  his  job 
his  productive  effort      than  he  is  about  his  consuming  activities. 
He  typically  works  at  a  single  job,  but  he  consumes  many  pi-oducts. 
Conseqiiently ,  he  tends  not  to  organize  as  a  consumer  and  not  to 
support'  legislation  in  this  interest.    Only  when  consumer  activists 
work  through  the  press  to  raise  the  salience  of  the  issue,  u-i^!.  thus 
widen  the  scope  of  the  conflict  among  the  various  interests,  does 
action  tend  to  occur.    Individual  legislators  perform  this  activist 
role  as  do  non-legislators. 

Judicial  Procedure  ., 

Generally,  the  judiciary  is  beyond  the* scope  of  this  report. 
Its  strong  role  in  shaping  consumer  policy,  however,  was  seen  in 
Chapter  Seven. 

Role  of  Consumer  Interest  Groups 

The  formation  of  many  consume!  groups  in  recent  years,  as  well 
tie  strengthened  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  has  endowed  the 
consumer  with  increased  effectiveness  in  pursuing  his  goals.  But, 
consumers  are  not  well-organized,  and  it  is  difficult  to  reach  them 
with  relevant  information  which  can  strengthen  their  efforts. 
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She  major  disappointment  (with  the  ad  substantiation 
program)  has  been  the  apparent  failure  of  consumers, 
conrpetitors ,  public  interest  groups  and  others  to  tal<e 
advantage  of  Hie  availability  of  the  documentation 
aiihniitted  for  study  and  analysis.    Unless  these  groups 
come  in  and  scrutinize  the  material  and  convey  the 
results  to  the  public,  the  stated  tv^in  objectives  of 
echication  and  deterren(ce)  dimply  will  not  materialize. 

]Was^SSSS±  handicaps  to  effective  political  power  that  consumers 

^BH^ffiEEusiveness  and  lack  of  salience       could  be  overcome  substan- 

greater  organization. 

>:a&mass  media  ar^  helpful.    But  mass  media  depend  upon  the 

dtest.Taiiich  is>  by:  definition,  temporary  on  any  g5.ven  issue. 

ij^t^^are  unanrare  of  the  efforts  of  some  companies  to  deal  effec- 

^jc^Ei  consumer  coniplaints .    If  they  were  aware,  their  attitudes 

-^^iaaSfe oompciny  could  become  more  favorable*    And^  thus^  the  company 

..i®&cra^arded.    As  it  iSj  the  company's  incentive  to  provide  tliese 

■  s^fflEfe gx^tJLy  reduced.    The  market  system  does  not  operate 

.;*25SEer>  we  stressed  the  need  for  an  underlying  rationale  to 
,fflMW efforts.    We  believe  this  lack  of  a  philosophical  basis  has 
'iiisffij&siaiicap  to  consumer  organization.    Throughout  this  report 5  we 
HaiMS^pisized.  the  consumer  choice  aspect  of  that  rationale.    It  is 
■TiSSSK^incpQi'tHnt.    Iniplied  in  the  rationale  is  the  role  of  the 
•raBOTciCas  a  cofuntervailing  power)  in  achieving  eq;aal  status  with 
iffifflasj^    labor  to  exercise  freedom.    The  consumer's  powers  are  not 
:i|i»!r;to  give  the  Comjnission  the  support  ~-  particularly ,  the 

IF        :      ~  ~ 

SSLSRitol,  "\^iat  is  an  Adequate  Substantiation?",  A. A. A. A. 
aarar  Annual  Corjference,  New  York  City,  June  5,  1972,  p.  5* 
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consistent  and  stable  support  in  Congress       that  is  needed  to  offset' 
otlier  interest  groups,  and  to  provide  a  framework  for  the  Commission 
to  perform  most  effectively. 

Industry ' s  Role 

There  are  at  least  tx\70  aspects  of  industry's  role:    first,  x-^hat 
each  company  can  do  individually  to  further  optimal  conditions  -  of 
choice  for  the  consumer;  second,  what  companies  organized  together  ' 
can  do. 

Each  company,  acting  alone,  can  have  a  substantial  effect  upon 
optimal  conditions  of  choice  for  the  consumer.    The  consumer  orienta- 
tion implied  by  the  marketing  concept,  hov'^ever,  is  more  complex  than 
one  might  have  thought  a  decade  or.  tx-jo  ago.    First,  except  for  the 
existence  of  STiTne  contrived  alternative,  the  consumer  can  only 
communicate  about  his  feelings  by  his  purchasing  behavior.     If  what 
he  wants  does  not  appear  on  the  market,  he  has  no  opportunity  of 
rejecting  or  accepting  it,  and  showing  his  preference.    Second,  if 
it  does  appear  on  the  market,  given  the  current  state  of  market  research 
practices,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  for  the  seller  to  discover  why  the 
consumer  has  accepted' or  rejected  the  product. 

One  of  the  contrived  ways  for  the  market  mechanism  to  be  supple- 
mented is  for  the  consumer  to  write  a  letter  to  the  company.  However, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  consumers  will  do  this.    Company  organiza- 
tion has  not  always  been  conducive  to  encouraging  such  actions.  Why 
should  a  brand  manager  spend  time  worrying  about  the  letter  when  the 
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problem  is  probably  in  the  factory?    Aiid^  further,  there  is  no  reward 

no  incentive  —  for  the  brand  manager  to  concern  himself  V7ith  consumer 

mail  ...  better  to  put  his  effort  to-  activities  that  pay  off,  in  terms 

of  his  professional  goals.    This  lack  of  incentive  for  attention  to 

consumer  needs  is  less  true  of  nex^  products  than  of  ongoing  products. 

In  recent  years,  however,  some  companies  devoted  substantial 

effort  to  developing  an  effective  complaint -handling  procedure-. 

A  major  package-goods  company  regorts  that  it  received  114-,000  letters 

in  1971,  as  compared  with  87,000  in  1961.    About  40,000  of  these  in 

1971  were  complaints,  which  the  company  estinated  averaged  about  one 

complaint  for  every  150,000  packages  sold.    A  staff  of  twelve  people 

answer  these  letters.    ^'Once  a  week  a  full  report  on  incoming  product 

complaints  is  sent  to  each  product  division,  along  with  sajiiples  of 

any  defective  products  ...  overall,  the  mail,  both  inquiries  /and 

complaints,  is  much  more  specifie  and  sophisticated  than  it  was  a 
12 

few  years  ago."       More  specif icaJLiiy,  monthly  reviews  of  product 

complaints  ..re  made  for'  each  braad,  with  copies  going  to  the  brand 

manager,  his  superior  (the  marketing  manager) ,  the  vice  president  of 

marketing  services,  and  others.    If'  there  is  an  increase  in  complaints, 

the  report  is  reviewed  by  the:  marketing^ianagei?'"^^^^^       the  brand  manager. 

At  that  time,  the  two  attempt  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  solution  as 

13 

quickly  as  possible. 


12 

General  Foods  and  the  Consumer.,  a  report  to  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  June  30,  1972,  pp.  21-22. 
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Q     Personal  conversation. 
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Anarther  feedback  to  maiiagement  on  how  well  the  company  is 
serving  the  eonsumer's  requirements  can  be  market  research.  However, 
we  believe  that,  in  its  current  state,  market  research  is  not  as 
useful  in  this  role  as  it  miglit  be.    First,  this  is  not  generally 
viewed  by  managers  and  researchers  as  one  of  its  functions.  Second, 
market  research  has  been  weakened  by  the  lack  of  a  theoretical  under- 
pinning to  provide  the  manager  and  researcher  with  a  way  of  articulating 
the  consumer's  information  needs.    We"beiieve  the  specialization  of 
labor       particularly  between  the.  client,  the  agency,  and  the  media  ' 
demands  a  better  articulation  of  the  nat-ure  of  the  consumer  than  has  - 
been  true  in  the  past..    This  fuller  articulation  can  become  the  basis 
for  improved  m.arket  research,  and  better  feedback  to  management. 

Third,  some  observers  believe  that  market  researchers  have  less  ' 
interaction  with  management  today  than  irhey  did  a  decade  or  so  ago. 
i^s  one  puts  It  :  market  ;res ear ch  has  become  institLitionaliz:ed.  There 
:las  been  13ie  rise  of  extensive  mathematical  techn~iques ,  the  tedmician 
Js  unable  tiD  explain  to  laymen  how  thesei  "techniques  work,  nor  is:  he 
^le  to  pe!ESSirade  management  to -leave  suraai  details  to  him  to  worry  about. 
Tflis  probliemris  not  unique  to  market  research.    It  characterizes  all 
iiBlations  vjx£h  the  specialist  in  an  organization. 

Fourth,  higher  management  has  not  thought  through  what  it  does, 
and  should  expect  of  market  research  and  how  to  evaluate  it.  There 
are  some  indications,  however,  that  higher  management  is  now  recognizing 
the""' problems  and  thinking  about  solutions. 

■  Fifth,  ad  agencies  are  playing  a  decreasing  role  in  market  research 
The  client  has  tended  to  take  over  this  function,  and  to  turn  more  to 
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outside  suppliers  for  data  collection.    For  mciny  companies,  this  is  - 
a  learning . period . 

Finally,  unless  this  market  research  feedback  is  supported  by 
the  company's  incentive  system,  its  implications  for  action  are  likely 
to  be  ignored. 

Joint  efforts  by.  companies  contribute,  in  a  major  way,  to  the 
consumer "s  optimal  conditions  of  choice.    The  outstanding  example  may 
be  the  National  Advertising  Review  Board.    It  currently  e>Jilbits 
substantial  growing  pains,  illustrated  by  its  early  unwillingness  to 
make  its  findings  and  results  public  (f^ven  to  the  industry),  as  a  guide 
to  those  people  preparing  ads.    If  it  should  develop  effective  pro- 
cedures, it  could  contribute  siibstantially  to  relieving  the  burden 
of  the  Commission.     It  can  clear  out  the  underbrush  of  miild  deception. 

f  .    It  can  aid  in  bringing  to  industry  a  growing  UBderstanding . of  the 
need  to  regulate  advertisiaig. 

We  wish  to  make  two  points  on  the  role  of  self-regiulaticn:  ifirst, 

j      the  National  Review  Board  is  likely  to  have  a  major  impeict  only 
Insofar  as  there  is  a  sti-ong  Commission  policy  operating.  SecoHil, 

;,:     as  the  procedures  now  provide,  tfee  extreme  eases  will  have- to  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  CoinmissioTi. 

We  believe  the  future  of  the  industry  depends  upon  developing 
credibility  for  advertising.    Because  the  industry  has  so  much  to.  gain, 
we  urge  that  its  leadership  cooperate  with  the  Commission  in  developing 

?     a  set  of  norms  for  the  criteria  of  optimal  conditions  of  choice. 

I     Tliese  standards  should  clarify  existing  regulations  and  other  issues 

Q    discussed  in  connection  with  enforcement  of  commisslcm  policy.  Such 

ERIC 

i^mam  standards  must  be  worked  out  with  great  thouglit  and.  oare. 
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The  Better  Business  Bureaus^  national  and  local,  have  been 
rejuvenated  and  are  better-supported.    Their  efforts  to  monitor  consumer 
plaints  3  and  to  analyze  them  in  meaningful  terms,  can  provide  essent£al 
information  to  all  interested  palsies,  reduce  the  conflict  among  the 
interested  parties',  and  encour^age  rational  policy --malting*     If  effective, 
they  can  be  especially  useful  at  Ithe  local  level,  where  most  consumer 
complaints  ai?ise  and  where  they  nmst  be  dealt  with.    We  have  the 
impression,  however,  that  local  aSvertising  review  boards  are  not 
being  established  as  rapidly  as  is  desirable. 

FSnally,  the  advertising  insdus try  (through  its  Advertising 
Council)  has,  for  many  years,  xun  public  interest  campaigns  of  great, 
variety.,  magnitude ^  and  skill.    Its  current  campaign,  urging  the 
consumer?  to  consult  his  local  BeSSter  Business  Bureau  when  ,  a  problem 
arises,  could  be  a  significant  aid  to  the  Commission  in  providing 
optimal,  conditions  of  choice  for  the  consiomers-    Whethei?  the  Betted 
Busines:s  Bureaus  have  ''&b  ne£!essry  machinery  established,  and  whetfar 
their  criteria  will  be  adequate,,  remains  to  be  seen.    Tb:^  have  acc3™:ted 
a  difficult  assignment. 

•  State  and  Local  Governments 

State  consumer  agencies  have,  with  exceptions,  become  increasingly 

effective.     Some  states  have  installed  "hot  lines,"  where consumers  

can  call  toll-free  and  register  their  complaints.    In  some  large  cities, 
consumer  agencies  indicate  the  contribution  that  can  be  made  in 
.  strengthening  consumer  protection.    The  greatest  number  of  consiomer 
O 
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problems  exist  at  the  local  level.    As  indicated  in  Chapter  ^I\.o,  a  ""^ 
large  proportion  of  advertising  is  local  advertising.    There  would 
seem  to  be  great  opportunity  for  the  three  agencies  -  the  Commission, 
the  state,  and  local  units  --  to  cooperate  on  particular  cases.  The 
local  agency  can,  througli  cases  and  attendant  publicity,  render  the 
consumer's  information  pEoblem  more  visible  and  salient.    This,  can 
stimulate  the  actiizist  (both  in  and  out  of  Congress),  and  the  develop - 
.menf  of  consumer  otcganizing  activity. 

Basic  Research 

Recurring  themes  throughout  the  report  have  been  (1)  ohs  limited 
understanding  of.  advertising  effects  upon  the  consumer,  and  tfae 
corrollary;   (2)  the  need  for  ressarch.    Such  research  would  marrow 
the  differences  in  views,  because  most  of  the  differences  seemi  to  be 
matters  of  fact,  rather  than  of  value.    It  has. been  our  persistent 
premise  that  better  research  will  cause  companies  to  exhibit  ladver- 
tising  practices  more  consistent ^with  the  consumer  interest  because 
they  will  find  that  it  is  to  their  own  interest  to  do  so.    We  believe 
that  companies  have  been  misled  by  the  undue  stress  on  the  recall 
criterion  for  evaluating  ads.    The  truth  of  this  premise  must  be 
verified. 

To  create  this  body  of -research  is  a  task  of  major  magnitude. 
Since  the  Commission  is  an  operating  agency,  we  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  their  role  to  finance  this  research.  But,  we  do  believe  that 
the  Commission  should  encourage  the  research  by  cooperating  in  every 


way  possible,  other  than  by  off  erring  financial  support.    In  some  areas 
of  basic  develGipment,  the  underlying  disciplines  of  economics, 
psychology  am^  sociology  will  be  Eegiiired.    Smns  will  be  required  that 
only  the  fBdsiDal.  government  can  peomde  over  a  substantial  period 
perhaps  -h-7o  to  three  decades.    Tsils  is  why  we  are  sympathetic  to 
Senator  Moss'  pToposal  to  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Advertising, 
Marl'ceting  and.  Siociety. 

The  surface  has  hardly  lieEBi  sczEatched.    We  have  presented  a 
theory  of  coEsisner  behavior.^  and  faiimulated  fevaluative  criteria  in 
texms  of  iai.    ISais  is  an  irapor-fcant  rand  essential  first  step.    Yet,  we 
cannot  even  .classify  ads  in  any  systematic  way:    An  ad  is  an  ad  is  an 
ad.    The  ability  to  classify  ads  Is;  an  essential  condition  to  compre- 
hensive, systematic  application  pf  consumer  ;t2ieory  to  policy  problems. 
There  will  hesmany  institutional  ijaacriers ,  both  inside  and  outside 
government  agencies ,  to  this  kimiLcof  research.  .  First,  it  must  have  a 
strong,  applied  tone,  and  applieSswork  is  not  looked  upon  favorably. 
Second,  becausB  it  will  require  t&e  development  of  basic  behavioral ,/ 
science  ideas:,  there  will  be  opposition  to  its  being  done  in  the 
context  of  marketing.    Third,  because  of  the  academic  unrespectability 
of  advertising  as  a  research  topic,  there  will  be  more  opposition- 
It  is  essential  that  this  research  be  accomplished  quickly  in  order 
to  enlist  some  of  the  best  scientists  from  the  basic  disciplines. 

We  can  be  optimistic  that  rapid  progress  can  be  made.  In  most 
areas  of  science,  an  underlying  theory  has  proven  to  be  essential  to 
quick  development.    Progress,  in  empirical  research  of  the  past  decade. 
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is  largely  sujnmarized  in  the  structure  of  coasiiEsr  behavior,  described 
in  Chapter  Four.    This  structure  provides  tkst:  v^sential  underlying 
thenrry.    Tliis  report  puts  that  theory  to  worM^;^w^^^^  policy  issues 

of  advertising.    It  is  not  complete.    But,  -it-|ifcs  the  parts  together, 
and  it  has  been  tested  enougli  to  indicate  Itnksfec  it ■  has  a  substantial 
degree  of  validity.    The  power  of  this  o^raEI^  yi-^^izing  frameworl^, 
represented  by  the  theory,  is  illustrated:3iy        iis  cuss  ion.  of  adver- 
tising repetition  in  Chapter  Five.    It  was  fH&ejsn  tiiat  the  effects  of 
repetition  depend  upon  a  variety  of  conditicanEii.    Jlaese  condilzi'ons  can 
be  specif ied  within,  the  theory.    We  believe: Tga'slt  tinLs  complexi-ty  is 
■the  typical  condition  when  advertising  is  sifnmniafei,  -^ri  the  natural 
market  setting,  as  opposed  to  the  laboratory,. 

The  task  is  two -fold.    First,  it  is  necai^:^  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  human  response  to  cormunicai£feair:fEa  a  real -world 
market  environment.    Second,  the  criteria  f or,  aa\^alikating  ads  in  terms 
of  this  behavior  must  be  made  operational.    'JSmsss.mve  the  intuitive 
links  -in  the  means-end  chain  of  values  that  ccEastfiitute  our  philosophical 
rationale.    These  must  be  replaced  by  explicit  jlii2l<:s , 

We  now  examine  the  nature  of  the  research  task  in  terms  of  specific 
major  areas;  however,  these  are  more  illustratiKEL'ziaian  comprehensive, 
and  are  described  in  lay  language  instead  of  scieniitific  terms. 

Advertising  and  Motivation 

One  . of  the  most  serious  charges  against  ad^jsntising  is  that 
"it  causes  people  to  buy  things  they  don't  need."^  In  a  society  which 
places  a  high  value  on  individual  freedom,  we  inferpret  this  charge 
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to  mean  that^  as  a  minimum,  advertising  stimulates  consumers  to  buy 
more  of  a  product  class  than  they  other\^7ise  vjould.    If  this  is  not  so, 
the  problem  of  regulating  advertising  can  be  substantially  delimited 
for  the  normal  consumer.    If  it  is  so,  the  problem  becomes  more  complex • 
The  answer  is  important. 

Wlien  the  research  issue  is  defined  in  these  more  concrete  tei^ms, 
believe  it  can  be  answered  without  great  difficulty.  Current 
methodology  is  adequate. 

If  the  research  issue  is  broadened,  however,  to  deal  with  such 
a  statement  as  ^^advertising  causes  the  consumer  to  be  more  materialistic, 
it  becomes  more  difficult       and,  perhaps ,  Impossible —  to  research 
with  available  methodology. 

Consumer's  Def enselessness 

It  is  .often  alleged  that  consumers  are  defenseless  against 

advex'tising  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  are  victimized.    In  Chapter 

Four,  it  was  our  conclusion  that  consumers  are  remarkable  "tuner -outers'' 

of  the  irrelevant.    Consumer  victimizing,  therefore  could  arise  only 

under  a  peculiar  set  of  conditions.    It  is  conceivable,  however,  that 

television-viewing  is  characterized  by  those  peculiar  conditions. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  issue  and  the  pervasiveness  of  the 
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belief  in  it,  we  believe  it  deserves  high  research  priority. 

What  are  the  conditio|is  that  might  render  the  consumer  defenseless? 
Some  need — such  as  the  sight  of  an  empty  coffee  jar  —  can  trigger 

l3" 

For  another  view  of  this  issue,  see  Sadaomi  Oshikawa,  ''Learning  and 
Behavior  Without" Awareness :  Their  Implications  to  Consumer  Behavior 
and  Sovereignty,"  California  Manaioiement  Review,  Summer  1970/  pp.  61-69. 


the  relevant  set  of  motives,  and  these  interrupt  the  ongoing  act, 
at  least  temporarily.    Here,  we  are  speaking  of  the  same  mechanisms 
that  operate  in  terms  of  the  criterion  of  timeliness.    If  the  relevant 
set  of  motives  is  triggered  and  if  the  motives  are  of  low  absolute 
intensity,  the  consumer  will  take  information  into  his  long-term 
memory,  even  though  the  information  was  irrelevant  to  the  original 
task.    Implied  is  that  this  would  occur  only  when  the  motives  energizing 
the  ongoing  act  were  also  of  low ■ intensity ;  in  other  words,  when  the 
person  is  in  a  relaxed  state.    Otherwise,  they  would  not  be  replaced 
by  a  set  of  low-intensity  motives  in. his  hierarchy.    Taking  in 
irrelevant  information  is  the  essence  of  the  latent  learning  controversy 
that  raged  in  experimental  psychology  in  the  1930 's  and  194-0' s.  The 
issue  was  whether  or  not  people  could  learn  --take  in  Information  -- 
when  they  were  not  rewarded  for  learning.    Dr.  Krugman  referred  to 
"advertising  by  emphasis"  which  is  with  "similar,  inexpensive  and 
less  involving"  products  (T208) .    He  indicated  that,  under  these 
conditions,  advertising  might  cause  a  consumer  to  buy  an  "unwanted 
product."    To  explore  the  significance  of  latent  learning,  for  the 
problem  of  whether  television  advertising  causes  consumers  to  take 
in  irrelevant  information,  is  a  major  research  undertaking. 

Vulnerabilities  of  Children 

Research  should  be  continued  and  expanded  in  the  effects  of 
television  advertising  on  children  up  to  age  twelve.    As  we  have 
indicated,  the  children,  age  six  and  under,  concern  us  the  most. 
We  believe  this  age  group  deserves  th«  most  attention. 
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Researching  children,  especially  those  six  and  under,  is 
difficult.    New,  more  rigorous  methodologies  must  be  developed. 

Deception 

We  believe  that  normal  adults  are,  to  some  extent,  capable  of 
protecting  themselves  from  deception.    There  is  some  evidence  that, 
although  consumers  may  take  in  less  dependable  information,  they  are 
less  affected  by  it  than  they  are  by  dependable  information.  To'lcnow 
more  specifically  what  this  level  of ,  self r-protectiveness  is,  would  be 
useful  in  designing  policy.    Also,  it  could  remove  the  necessity  for 
the  Commissioners  to  call  upon  their  court-endowed  expertise.  We 
believe  this  would  x-ender  the  decisions  more  palatable  to  some.  But 
until  better  scientific  evidence  is  available,  the  use  of  the  .court- 
endowed  expertise  is  essential. 

Substantial  related,  research  has  been  done  in  the  area  of 
credibility.    New  methodology  enables  us  to  deal  with  complex  systems 
These  should  facilitate  the  development  of  new  knowledge  in  the 
deception  area. 

Information  Needs  of  Consumers 

Research  effort  should  be  directed  to  the  broad  issue  of  the 
information  needs  of  the  consumer.    We  tend  to  view  the  problem  in  a 
quite  restricted  sense;  for  example,  the  truthfulness  of  advertising. 
We  need  a  broader  conceptualization  from  which  to  work.    For  example, 
with  CATV  developing,  we  need  to  evaluate » its  role  in  supporting 
optimal  conditions  of  choice  for  the  consumer.    It  is  a  problem  in 
the  sociology  of  communication.' 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 

In  the  firrt  part  of  this  final  chapter,  we  developed  our 
recommendations  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.    For  the  benefit 
of  the  general  reader,  and  to  provide  perspective,        examined  the 
Commission's  regulation  of  advertising  in  the  context  of  other  agencies 
—  governmental  and  non-governmental  —  that  can  also  contribute  to 
providing  optimal  conditions  of  choice  for  the  consumer. 

Let  us  summarize  our  recommendations-    We  presented  six  criteria 
which  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  evaluating  advertising.  The 
example  we  used  was  set  forth  in  the  context  of  the  relevancy  criterion, 
because  we  believe  it  is       at  present       the  only  fully  operational 
criterion  of  the  set.    Other  criteria  will  require  operating  research, 

and  even  basic  research  to  render  them  operational.    Only  truthfulness 

ft  . 

is  completely  within  current  rules  as  a  regulative  criterion.  We 
believe  its  application  should  be  extended  to  self -concept  ads. 
Completeness  and  relevance  should,  as  is  current  practice,  be  used 
in  a  limited  way  to  support  the  application  of  the  truthfulness 
.criterion. 

The  younger  child       six  and  under  ' —  constitutes  a  special 
audience.    We  recommended  that  the  criteria  be  rigorously  applied 
to  television  advertising  to  this  age  group.    Accuracy  of  target 
audiences  may  raise  particular  problems  nere.    We  recomiinended  that 
a  signal  indicate  the  shift  from  prpgrain  to  commercial,  and  that  each 
netv^7ork  should  experimentally  make  available  a  one -hour  program  each 
Saturday  morning  free  of  commercials.    The  free  hours  should  be 
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staggered  among  the  three  nel-\^orks,  to  provide  three  continuous  hours 
of  viexving  free  of  com/nercials . 

As  for  enforcement  of  advertising  rules,  x^e  believe  tliat  cases 
sliould  be  selected  at  random.     Corrective  advex^tising  should  be 
continued,  at  least  until  it  is  determined  whether  it  is  more  or  less 
effective  than  ad  substantiation.    Finally,  assuming  consumers  and 
industry/  will  cooperate  (and  we  are  confident  they  will) ,  the  Commission 
should  provide  a  vehicle  whereby  the  Comrriission,  consumer,  and  industry 
can  evaluate  current  ways  of  regulating  advertising.    Its  objective 
would  be  to  determine  the  consequences  of  applying  the  criteria  of 
optimal  conditions  of  consumer  choice- 

We  discussed  how  such  a  body  should  be  organized,  but  we  leave 
open  the  particular  legal  form  that  its  recommendations  might  take. 

Greater  attention  should  be  given  to  public  education  in  terms 
of  the  general  public,  a  small  sophisticated  public,  and  organized 
consumer  and  industry  groups . 

The  Comm,ission  should  institutionalize  its  receptivity  to 
behavioral  research  by  establishing  a  well-staff ed,  operating  research 
-  unit  analogous  to  the  Bureau  of  Economics. 

Aspects  of  advertising  mentioned  -by  others  have  not  been  touched 
upon;    For  example,  we  do  not  believe  problems  of  intrusiveness  and 
clutter  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Commission «    The  question  of 
whether  or  not  advertising  is  productive  is  often  raised.    We  believe 
that  it  can  be  in  a  so,cial  sense  and  txsually  is,  though  substantially 
mic     less  than  it  might  be.    Advertisers  sometimes  complain  that  advertising 
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is  criticized  v/hen,  in  fact,  the  product  is  bad,  not  the  advertising. 
Mr.  Weil  stated  that  it  was  "the  confusion  of  the  advertising  with 
the  product^^   (T1949).     If  so,  the  advertising  may  have  promised  some- 
thing the  product  cannot  deliver,  and  the  advertising  deserves  to  be 
criticized. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  issue  of  coordination  beti^een  various 
agencies,  with  an  interest  in  the  consumer's  conditions  of  choice. 
The  cross --agency  perspective  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  problem, 
although  we  believe  it  will  be  increasingly  important  in  the  years 
ahead.    Another  perspective  stressed  repeatedly  in  the  hearings,  and 
described  in  Chapters  Three  and  Four,  is  that  advertising  is  only 
one  element  of  the  marketing  mix.    Other  elements,  such  as  price, 
salesmen,  and  merchandising,  influence  the  consumer/  We  urged  that 
in  the  regulation  of  advertising,  the  consumer's  total  information 
requirements  must  be  considered  —  not  just  advertising's  couuribution 
to  them.    This,  in  turn,  will  require  a  high  degree  of  coordination 
between  the  agencies  and  institutions  involved. 

A  third  perspective  is  time       the  dynamics  of  the  consumer's 
information  problem.    As  an  example,  let  us  consider  food  products. 
In  the  last  t^^o  years,  new  vocabularies  have  evolved  for  describing 
the  nutritional  aspects  of  food.    These  vocabularies  are  not  only 
.  words.    They  provide  new  dimensions  by  which  the  consumer  will  (and 
should)  conceptualize  a  fobd^    IVho  is  to  be  responsible  for  providing 
I         the. background  information  the  consumer  will  need  to  utilize  these 
ERXC        facts?    The  consumer  learning  problem  will  be  enormous.  •  In  terms 
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of  the  tlieory  presented  in  Chapter  Four,  the  nutritional  situation 
poses  a  case  analogous  to  that  of  a  radically  new  product.  Under- 
standing the  dynamics  of  this  process  is  essential  to  regulating 
advertising  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  adequately  the  consumer's  informa- 
tion requirements  in  the  face  of  r^apid  innovation.     It  is  this  motiva- 
tion process  which  brings  the  benefits  of  technology  to  the  consumer 5 
and  cr'^ates  the  investment  opportunities  necessary  to  full  employment. 

To  deal  with  the  consumer's  conditions  of  choice,  in  each  of 
the  great  variety  of  situations  spawned  by  the  dynamism  of  modem 
markets,  will  not  be  an  easy  task/    It  will  demand  a  higher  degree 
of  communication  and  coordination  among  interested  parties  than  has 
previously  existed/    The  FTC's  hearings  on  advertising  practices 
represented  a  qiiantimi  improvement  in  opening  up  these  channels. 
It  is  our  earnest,  hope  that  this  report  will  further  the  same  end- 
February  7,  1973 
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APPENDIX  ONE 


Toy  Advertising  Guideliniss 
and 

Advertising  Guidelines  For 
Children's  Premiums  and 
Offers 


(National  Assooiation  of  Broadcasters) 


Toy  Advertising  Guidelines 

(National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  Revised  Second  Edition,  December, 
1965) 


Children,  especially  pre-schoolers,  are  highly  dependent  on  the  guid- 
ance and  direction  of  the  adult  world  around  them — television  included — 
for  their  individual  development.    Since  younger  children  aris  not  in 
all  situations  able  to  discern  the  crdibillty  of  what  they  watch,  they 
pose  an  ethical  responsibility  for  others  to  protect  them  from  their 
own  susceptibilities.    Recognizing  this,  the  Code  Authority  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  issues  the  second  edition  of  the 
Toy  Advertising  Guidelines  designed  to  assist  manufacturers,  their 
agencies j  am  broadcasters  in  the  preparation  and  evaluation  of  radio 
and  television  commercials* 
I.    Dramatic  Representation 
A.  Seek 

1.  To  place  the  toy  in  a  framework  of  a  play ^environment  performing 
in  a  way  accurately  i^epresenting  the  toy.  , 

2.  l|1ovements  and  setting  for  the  toy  which  a  child  is  reasonably 
capable  of  reproducing • 

3.  To  employ  the  complete  and  authentic  sound (s)  of  the  toy. 

To  employ  actions  and  encourage  habits  that  are  consistent  with 
generally  recognized  standards  of  safety. 
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2.  Demonstrations  suggesting  attributes  not  inherent  in  the  toy 
as  purchased,  ' 

3.  Dramatizations  from  real-life  staged  without  clearly  quajiAV-^ 
ing  their  relationship  to  the  toy, 

4.  Overglamorization  of  the  product  via  large  displays ,  daziilir.^r 
visual  effects,  stock  film  footage,  sounds  of  the  toy's  real -life 
counter-parts,  whether  in  real-life  simulation  or  such  devices  as 
fantasy. 

5.  Dramatization  of  the  toy  in  a  realistic  war  atmosphere* 

6.  Dramatization  which  could  frighten  or  scare  children* 

7.  Demonstrations  of  a  toy  in  a  manner  that  encourages  harmful 
use  or  dramatizations  of  children's  actions  inconsistent  with  generally 
recognized  standards  of  safety. 

II.    Sense  of  Value 

A.  Seek 

!•     To  employ  price  only  if  it  can  be  supported  as  the  usual  and 
customary  price  in  a  substantial  number  of  retail  outlets  in  the  given 
trade  area  or  areas  where  the  advertising  is  scheduled. 

2.    To  present  the  toy  on  its  actual  merits  as  a  plaything. 

B,  Avoid 

1.    Representing  the  price  of  a  toy  in  any  amount  which  is  not  the 
usual  and  customary  price  in  a  substantial  number  of  retail  outlets  in 
the  trade  area  or  areas  where  the  representation  is  made, 

-  2.  Oversimplication  such  as  "only"  and  "just applied  to  the  price 
of  a  toy. 
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3.  Presumptions  that  a  toy  requiring  a  material  investment  can 
be  had  for  the  asking, 

4.  Appeals  contending  that,  if  a  child  has  a  toy,  he  betters  his 
peers  or,  lacking  it,  will  invite  their  contempt  or  ridicule. 

Ill,    Methods  of  Presentation 

A.  Seek 

1.  An  approach  to  advertising  which  dor    not  exaggerate  or  distort 
the  play  value  of  a  toy. 

2.  £o  establish  clearly  what  constitutes  the  original  purchase 
of  the  toy,  employing,  when  necessary,  positive  disclosure  on  what 
items  are  purchased  separately. 

3.  Positive  disclosure  when  items  such  as  batteries  needed  to 
operate  a  toy  as  demonstrated  in  the  advertising  are  not  included. 

^.     Positive  disclosure  as  to  a  toy's  method  of  operation  and 

source  of  power. 

5.  Positive  disclosure  when  a  toy  requires  assembling. 

B.  Avoid 

1.  Employing  irritating  audio  or  video  techniques  to  demand  the 
child's  attention. 

2.  Any  implication  that  optional  extras,  additional  units  or 
items  that  are  not  avilable  with  the  toy  accompany    the  toy's  original 
purchase.  . 

3.  Costumes  and  props  which  are  not  available  with  the  toy  as 
sold  or  reasonably  accessible  without  additional  cost  to  the  child. 
Q       H.    Demonstrations  which  create  the  impression  that  a  toy  comes 
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Hsi^^-ly  assembled  when  such  is  not  the  case. 


Advertising    Guidelines  For 
Children' s  Premiums  And  Offers 

(National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  March,  1972) 

The  Advertising  Guidelines  for  Children's  Premiums  and  Offers  shall  be 
applied  to  all  advertising  directed  primarily  to  children  which  promotes 
premiums  or  offers. 

1.  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  a  premium  or  offer  shall  be  a  continu- 
ous segment  and  shall  not  exceed  one  half  of  the  commercial  or  twenty 
seconds,  whichever  is  less  in  length.     If  the  premium/of fer  is  related 
to  and  used  with  the  product  advertised,  its  incidental  appearance  in 
the  product  segment  of  the  commercial  will  be  permitted  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis. 

2.  The  premium/offer  shall  at  some  time  be  displayed  in  a  still  visual 
presentation,  so  that  it  is  clearly  depicted.  . 

3.  In  the  premium/offer  segment,  the  use  of  stock  footage,  real  life 
counterparts,  fantasy  or  animation  is  not  permitted.     In  order  to  main- 
tain continuity,  the  product  spokesman  may  deliver  a  lead-in  to  the 
premium/offer  segment,  provided  it  contains  no  endorsement  or  sell  copy 
for  the  premium  or  offer.    Also  for  continuity,  the  voice-over  used  in 
the  premium/offer  segment  may  be  that  of  the  product  spokesman. 

Competitive,  comparison  and  superiority  claims  for  premiums/offers, 
measurable  or  unmeasurable ,  are  not  acceptable.  ^ 
5.    The  number  of  items  shown  in  a  play  situation  shall  not  exceed  two 
per  child  or  a  maximum  of  four  with  tv/o  or  more  children,  unless  the 
Dossession  of  more  by  one  child  can  be  reasonably  supported  by  the 
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ertiser. 


6.     Positive  disclosure  o£  special  information,  such  as  the  price  or 
separate  purchase  nature  of  the  items  offered,  shall  be  made  in  the 
audio.    As  deemed  appropriate,  suppcKrting  disclosure  simultaneously 
in  the  video  w£ll  be  required. 

1 .    If  any  conditions  ara  iattachfitl  to  obtainiHg  a  ''free"  premium  or 
offer,  all  the  conditions  must  be  clearly  and  conspicuously  disclosed 
simultaneously  in  audio  and  video.    The  appearance  of  the  word  "free"  i 
a  video  super  shall  not. exceed  in  size  that  of  the  conditions  disclosed 
8.    Toy  Advertising  Guidelines  shall  apply  where  applicable  to  all 
premiums  and  offers.     The  applicable  Guidelines  which  have  been  re- 
worded to  reflect  their  relation  to  premium/offers  are: 

A.  Dramatic  representations  should  seek: 

1.  To  place  the  premium/offer  in  a  framework  of  a  child's  environ 
ment  performing  in  a  way  accurately  representing  the  premium/offer, 

2.  Movements  and  settings  for  the  premium/offer  which  a  child 
is  t^e as onably  capable  of  repro ducing . 

3.  To  employ  the  complete  and  authentic  sound  (s)  of  the  premium/ 
offer, 

M-.    To  employ  actions  and  encourage  habits  that  are  consistent 
with  generally  recognized  standards,  of  safety. 

B.  However,  they  should  avoid: 

1.    Demonstrations  or  dramatizations  that  show  the  premium/offer 
in  a  manner  that  is  not  authentic • 


2.  Demonstrations  suggesting  attributes?  ^xrrt  ii^iherent  in  the 
premiiun/offer  as  purchased. 

3^    IfevaroBtizatxL^ns  from  real -life  stage!  without  clearly 
qualifying  their  relationship  to  the  premium/offer. 

Over-glamor ization  of  the  premium/off^e^^  ^a  dazzling 
visual  effects. 

£^    i^^satizataons  which  could  frighten  xm'-  ^d^«e  children. 

6.     Demonstrations  of  a  premium/offer  in  a  manner  that  encour- 
ages harmful  use  or  drcimatizations  of  childrem:*'S  actions  inconsistent 
with  generalj^y  recogiPtMe'4  standards  of  safety* 

C.  The  commercial  should  seek  to  present  the  premium/of fer  on 
its  actual  merits,  avoiding: 

1.    Oversimplication  such  as  "only"  and  "just"  applied  to  the 
price  of  a  premium/offer. 

2v    Presumptions  that  a  premium/offer  requiring  a  material 
investment  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

3.  Appeals  contending  that,  if  a  child  has  a  premium/offer, 
he  betters  his  peers  or,  lacking  it,  will  invite  their  contempt  or 
ridicule. 

D.  The  methods  of  presentation  should  seek: 

1.  An  approach  to  advertising  which  does  not  exaggerate  or 
distort  the  value  of  a  premium/offer. 

2.  To  establish  clearly  what  constitutes  the  original  purchase 
of  the  premium/offer,  employing,  when  necessary,  positive  disclosure 

on  what  items  are  purchased  separately. 
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3»     Positive  disclosure  when  items  such  as  batteries  needed  to 
operate  a  premium/offer  as  demonstrated  in  the  advertising  are  not 
included. 

Positive  disclosure  as  to  a  premium^ s/offer' s  method  of 
operation  and  source  of  power. 

Positive  disclosure  when  a  premium/offer  requires  assembling. 

E.    The  metliods  of  presentation  should  avoid: 

1.  Employing  irritating  audio  or  video  techniques  to  demand 
the  child's  attention, 

2.  Any  implication  that  optional  extras,  additional  units  or 
items  that  are  n#^:  avilable  with  the  premium/offer  accompany  the 
pi^smium'  s/of  f  er '  s  original  purchase . 

3*    Costumes  and  props  which  are  not  availrblc  with  the  premium/ 
of fer  as  sold  or  reasonably  accessible  without  additional  cost  to 
the  child. 

Demonstrations  which  create  the  impression  that  a  prsmiiam/ 
offer  comes  fully  assembled  when  such  is  not  the  case. 

9.    The  use  of  certain  production  techniques  in  the  premium/offer 
segment  shall  be  restricted  and  conform  with  the  spirit  of  interpreta- 
tions and  policies  affecting  toy  advertising. 

For  example,  existing  Code  interpretations  which  apply  to 
premium/offer  advertising  are  given  below. 

A.    The  use  of  certain  video  techniques  raises  concern  under 
Premium/Offer  Guidelines  8-A-l  (accurate  representation  of  the 
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premium' s/offer's  performance);  8-A-2  (movements  which  a  child  is 

reasonably  capable  of  reproducing) ;  8-B-l  (demonstrations  that  are 

not  authentic)  ;  (over-glamorization  via  dazzling  visual 

effects)  5  and  8-D-l  (distorting  the  value  of  the  premium/offer.) 

These  techniques  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  use  of 

camera  angles,  special  lenses,  heroic  shots,  special  lighting,  and 

similar  production  techniques.    Their  use  becomes  questionable  V7hen 

they  distort  the  appearance  or  performance  of  the  premium/offer 

such  as  size,  distance,  speed,  and  the  like.     For  example,  there 

should  be  no  confusion  and/or  misrepresentation  regarding  the  height 

of  a  building  made  with  a  construction  set,  the  length  of  a  track, 

the  speed  of  a  racing  car,  the  amount  of  glitter  attributed  to  a 

dress  or  jewelry,  etc. 

Visual  representation  should  be  such  that  they  can  be  recreated 

■ 

by  children.    Special  attention,  therefore,  should  be  given  to  the 
use  of  unusual  video  techniques  in  order  to  avoid  misrepresenting 
•the  appearance  and  performance  of  the  premium/offer, 

B.    The  .cumulative  effect  of  audio  and  video  techniques  in  the 
premium/offer  segment  of  commercials  may  sometimes  be  strident  and 
aggravating  enough  to  result  in  their  rejection  under  Premium/Offer 
Guidelines  8-E--1,    It  reads:  "(Avoid)  employing  irritating  audio  or 
video  techniques  to  demand  the  child's  attention." 

Affected  audio  devices  include  but  are  not  limited  to,  music, 
sound  effects,  volpme  level  and  tempo. 

O  Advertisers  and  their  agencies  are  urged  to  employ  restraint  and 
uxScretion  in  their  use  of  such  techniques • 
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A  REVJEW  OF  ADVERTISING  RESEARCH 
Morris  Baldwin  Holbrook 

INTRODUCTION 

There  are  several  reasons,  from  at  least  three  different  perspectives, 
why  one  might  be  interested  in  understanding  advertising  research.  First, 
from  a  manager's  point  of  view,  one  might  be  interested  in  using  advertising 
research. results  as  an  aid  to  making  budgetary  allocation  decisions. 
From  a  second  viewpoint,  a  formulator  of  public  policy  might  wish  to 
interpret  the  implications  of  certain  advertising  research  results  as  they 
bear  upon  key  policy  issues  concerning  the  regulation  of  advertising. 
From  still  a  third  perspective,  the  behavioral  scientist  mig;ht  investi- 
gate advertising  research  in  an  effort  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of 
the  communication  process  in  general. 

The  purpose  of  the  original  study  from  which  this  Appendix  was  taken 
is  to  accomplish  the  third  goal.     That  is,  we  ourselves  are  primarily 
interested  in  advertising  research  insofar  as  it  sheds  light  on  the 
more  general  process  of  communication.     By  contrast,  the  focus  of  the 
present  book  is  directly  related  to  the  second  objective  of  providing 
insights  useful  to  shapers  of  public  policy.    Advertising  research  it- 
self, however,  has  developed  to  serve  the  needs  of  advertising  manage- 
ment and,  as  a  result,  has  been  shaped  by  the  nature  of  advertising 
problems.     To  understand  this  research,  we  must  therefore  begin  by  "'^ 
investigating  the  kinds  of  managerial  problems  to  which  it  is  most  often 
directed. 

Accordingly,  we  shall  first  provide  such  a  managerial  focus  in  order 
to  isolate  key  decision  areas  and  decision  strategies  as  the  bases  for  an 
overall  classification  of  types  of  advertising  research.     Using  this 
typology  as  a  structure,  we  shall  then  offer  an  analytic  review  of  the 
techniques  used  in  specific  types  of  studies  of  advertising;.  This 
review  will  then  be  integrated  by  a  more  general  evaluation  of  the  state- 
of-the-art  in  advertising  research.     Finally,  we  shall  appraise  the 
extent  to  which  such  work  in  advertising  modeling  and  testing  can  con- 
tribute to  our  understanding  of  the  more  general  communication  process  • 
and,  conversely,  how  a  fuller  understanding  of  that  process  might  con- 
tribute to  the  more  effective  design  and  interpretation  of  advertising 
research  studies* 

MARKET  SEGMENTATION  STRATEGIES 

A  helpful  perspective  from  which  to  view  managerial  decision 
problems  in  advertising  is  the  concept  of  market  segmentation.     At  its 
broadest  macro-level ,  this  segmentation  strategy  stems  from  a  "systems" 
view  of  the  organization  whicli — under  the  banner  of  the  so-called 
Marketing  Concept--has  emphasized  the  need  for  customer-orientation 
within  the  constraints  set  by  a  firm's  capabilities.     The  basic  logic 
underlying  this  approach  asserts  that  customer  needs  constitute  basic 
environmental  opportunities  and  that  the  firm  should  delimit  its 


The  author  wishes  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Drs.  Leo  Bogart  and 
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sphere  of  operation  by  choosing  for  exploitation  those  opportunity 
areas  in  which  it  possesses   (relative  to  competition)  the  critical 
capabilities  needed  for  success,     Tlie  constellation  of  these  customer 
needs  which  the  company  selects  as  its  "ecological  niche"  then  defines  the 
nature  of  its  business  at  th^^  broadest  level.    Advocates  of  this  way 
of  thinkincr;  have  included  such  illustrious  spokesmen  as  Alderson  (1957)  , 
Ansoff  (1965)  ,  Gilmoro  and  Brandenburg  (19G2)  ,  Drucker   (1954),  Kolley  .. 
(1965)  ,  Levitt   (1962),  and  Kotler  and  Levy  (1969a)    (but  cf.  Luck,  1969, 
and  Kotler  and  Levy's^  19G9b,  reply).     One  danger  inherent  in  this 
approach — and  exemplified  in^part  by  Levitt   (1952) --is  that  the  firm 
which  concentrates  too  single-mindedly  on  its  customers '  wants  may 
overloc'v  the  restrictions  properly  imposed  by  its  own  limited  capabili- 
ties  (Saunders,  1965 ;  Oxenfeldt ,  1966,  pp.  26  f f ,) • 

Such  a  macro-cosmic  concept  of  segmentation  in  the  definition  of 
a  firm' s  business  has  filtered  down  to  the  more  micro-cosmic  level  at 
which  it  relates  explicitly  to  the  management-  of  individual  product 
versions,  and  here  it  begins  to  have  more  direct  relevance  to  advertising 
strategy.    Wendell  R.  Smith  (1956)  first  introduced  into  marketing  the 
concept  of  segmentation  at  the  specific  product  level ,  distinguishing 
between  what  he'"called  ^'product  different iatToh''^^^^^^1^^^^^^  in  which 

promotional  tools  are  used  to  attract  the  convergence  of  demand  i:o  one 
product  version)  and  ''market  segmentation''   (a  strategy  which  adjusts 
product  design  differentially  to  the  needs  of  various  target  segments, 
subject  to  limitations  imposed  by  the  diseconomies  of  small-scale  . 
production) .     Perhaps  the  best  modern  discussion  of  segmentation 
strategies  appears  in  Kotler  (19C7)  who  stresses  that  such  strategies 
involve  all  the  elements  of  the  marketing  mix--that  is,  advertising, 
selling,  distribution,  pricing,  and  so  on--in  addition  to  the  aspects 
of  product  design  already  emphasized  by  Smith.     In  addition  to  the  t\*^o 
strategies  formulated  by  Smith,  Kotler  considers  the  possibility  of 
selecting  a  restricted  number  of  target  segments  for  cultivation. 
Such  "concentrated"  or  "selectivo  segmentation*'  has  received  vehement 
support  from  Oxenfeldt  (1966,  pp.  '18  ff.),  though  Roberts  (1961)  has 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  committing  .a  business  to  a  segment  that  may  be 
dwindling  over  time  (Brandt,  1955,  also  stresses  this  time  dimension 
in  segmentation).     Meanwhile,  Reynolds   (1955)  argues  for  a  fourth  stra- 
tegic possibility'-'-namely  a  "variety  strategy"  which  of fers ; a  wide  array 
of  product  variations  so  as  to  appeal  to  as  broad  a  market  as  possible. 

The  somewhat  confusing  discrepancies  in  terminology  between  these 
various  writers ,  as  well  as  the  terminology  we  shall  use  in  the  ensuing 
discussion,  are  suggested  by  the  following  typology  of  marketing' 
strategies: 


A' Typology  of  Marketing  Strategies 


ONE  PRODUCT  OFFERING 
UK  A  HUnOGENEOUS 
MARKETING  MIX  . 

SEVERAL  PRODUCT  OFFERINGS 
OR  SEVERAL  DIFFERENl 
MARKETING  MTXFS 

4ARKET  VIEWED 
^S  UNSEGMENTED 

Smith 

(1956)  :  ^'Product 

Differentiation" 

Kotler 

(1967)  :  '^Undifferentiated 
Marketing" 

Our '  "Mass/ 
Term:  Marketing" 

Reynolds 

(1965) :  "Variety 
Strategy" 

Our  "Proliferational 
Term:  Marketing" 

MARKET  VIEWED 
AS  SEGMENTED 

Oxenfeldt 

(1966)  :  "Selective 

Marketing" 

Kotler 

(1967)  :  "Concentrated  . 

Marketing" 

Our  "Selective 
Term:  Segmentation" 

^  Smith 

(1956) :  "Market 

Segmentation" 

Kotler 

(1967)  :  ^'Differentiated 
Marketing"  V 

Our  •  "Differentiated 
Term:  Segmentation" 

Frank,  et^  al.    (1972)  recently  proposed  a  further  breakdown  of 
strategies  falling  in  the  ].ower  right-hand  cell  of  our  typology  according 
to  whether:    (a)  they  are  based  on  product  characteristics  or  other  elements 
in  the  marketing  mix  and  (b)  they  are  directed  at  target  segments  or  are 
dependent  upon  customer  self-selection.     Since,  in  our  view,  a]l  meaning- 
ful segmentation  "strategies  must  consider  the  entire  marketing  mix  and 
must  be  directed  at  some  target  segment  (s),  the  classification  of  Frank, 
jBt  al.  seems  perhaps  more  confusing  than  it  need  be.    At  any  rate ,  when 
drawing  such  distinctions,  one  should  remember  the  point  made  by  Brandt 
(1966,  p.  25)  that  real-life  strategies  are,  not  mutually  exclusive,  but 
rather  fall  along  a  continuum  which  blurs  the  neat  lines  drawn  by  the  . 
kind  of  typology  presented  above. 

As  we  shall  see  below  in  the  case  of  advertising  management,  dif- 
ferentiated segmentation  provides  an  ideal,  theoretically  appropriate 
model  since  it  simply  tells  the  manager  to  increase  any  element  in  the 
marketing  mix  for  any  segment  whenever  incremental  revenue  exceeds 
incremental  cost.    We  shall  find,  however,  that  s^Jch  an  ideal  strategy — 
impeccable  though  it  may  be  by  the  canons  of  micro-economics — is  seldom, 
attainable  in  practice  so  that  an  approximate  strategy  such  as  selective 
segmentation  is  often  dictated.     Below  we  shall  discuss  the  differences 
between  differentiated  segmentation  and  selective  segmentation  as  they 
apply  to  the  management  of  advertising. 
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Before  discussinjr  advertising  management  more  specifically, 
however,  we  should  point  out  th/t  until  now  we  have  not  focused  on  what 
bases  are  used  to  define  market  jsegmonts.     Abstractly,  of  course,  a 
segmeiit  inlj^ht  be  defined  a«  any  subset  of  consuniGrs  that  are  homogeneous 
on  some  set  of  attributes;  but  in  practice  there  sliould  be  some  attempt 
to  segment  buyers  on  characteristics  that  relate  to  their  responses  to 
variour^  elements  in  the  marketing  mix  and  are  tlierofore  relevant  to 
decisions  under  management's  control.     Oxenfeldt   (1966,  p,  102)  suggests 
that  Bucli  dimensions  might  routinely  include  demographic  characteristics 
(sucli  as  age) ,  socio-economic  characteristics   (such  as  income) ,  person- 
ality characteristics   (such  as  aggressiveness)   and -product-specific 
cliaracteristics   (such  as  usage  rate) .     Similar  schemes  are  discussed  by 
Brandt   (19G5,  p.  26)  ,  Frank   (1968,  pp.   M-3  ff •)  ,  and  Frank  and  Massy  (1955, 
pp.  180  ff.)*     The  most  complete  typo].ogy  of  bases  for  segmentation, 
however,  recently  appeared  in  Frank,  et  al .    (1972,  p.  27): 


CUSTOMER  CHARACTERISTICS 

GENERAL 

SITUATION-SPECIFIC 

MEASURED 
OBJECTIVELY 

Demographic 
Factoi'^s 

Socio -Economic 
Factors 

Consumption 
Patterns 

Brand  Loyalty 
Patterns 

Buying 
Situations 

INFERRED. 

Personality 
Traits 

Life  Style 

Attitudes 

Perceptions  and 
Preferences 

A  controversy  has  raged  within  the  marketing  literature  as  to  whether 
these  characteristics  are  in  fact  usefulv.-in  defining  managerially  mean- 
ingful segments.     Frank  (1968)  ,  i:or  example,  reviewed  a  wide  range  of 
studies  testing  for  association  between  segmenting  variables  and  brand 
l^^yalty  or  purchase  rate  and  concluded  that  "Household  demographic, 
\  socioeconomics  and  personality  characteristics  appear  to  have ,  at  best, 

a  relatively  low  degree  of  association  with  total  household  purchases" 
i  (Frank,  1968,  p.  49).     In  a  similar  vein,  a  heated  debate  surrounded 

Franklin  B.  Evans'    (1959)   demonstration  that  personality  and  demographic/ 
socio-economic  variables  failed  to  discriminate  strongly  between  Ford 
and  Chevrolet  owners   (Kuehn,  1963;  Evans  and  Roberts,  1963)  or  between 
the  loyal  subsets  of  owners   (Steiner,  1961;  Winick,  1961;  Evans,  1961). 
Other  studies  have  found ;  significcLnt ,  but  weak  relations  between  various 
indices. of  porsonality  and  product-usage  measures   (Claycamp,  1965; 
Xoponen,  1950;  Tucker  and  Painter ,  1961) .     Though  not  disputing  such 
O  „     evidence,  Bass,  et  al,.    (1968)  Have  attacked  the  oft-drawn  conclusion  : 
ERJC     that  segmentation  may  not  be  useful  on  the  grounds  that  significant 


differences  in  mean  purchase  v:tes  may  exist  between  some  selected  sub- 
groups defined  by  carefully  chosen  segmenting  variables  even  where 
overall  strength  of  association  across  individuals  is  slight.     In  the- 
spirit  of  this  contention,  Assael   (1970)  has  viewed  the  A.I.D.  computer 
program  as  a  technique  suited  to  searching  for  sub'-groups  with  the 
largest  possifcle 'difrGrencc*s  in  mean  purchase  behavior  •     Nevertheless , 
the  Bass  argument  appears  to  hinge  rjather  delicately  on  the  implicit 
statistical  fact  that  any  difference  between  groups  will  beach  sig- 
nificance if  large  enough  samples  are  collected  to  reduce  the  variance 
of  group  means  to  sufficiently  low  levels: 

■  2 

The  fact  that  R    values  are  low  implies  only  that 
the  variance  within  segments  is  great,  not  necessarily 
that  the  differences  in  mean  values  between  segments 
are  not  significant   (Bass,  ejt  al,  ,  1968,  p«  267). 

The  point  which  deserves  emphasis  amidst  this  seemingly  endless 
debate ,  however ,  is  that — no  matter  how  they  are  defined — segments  can 
be  useful  to  the  marketing  strategist  only  insofar        they  respond  dif- 
ferently to  some  controllable  element  (s)   in  the  marketing  mix  (Oxenfeldt, 
1966,  p.  /^8;  Brandt,  1965,  p«  25;  Frank,  et  al,,  1972,  p.  27,  p.  251; 
empirical  examples  are  provided  by  Frank  and  Massy,  1965;  Hughes,  1966; 
Koponen,  1960) : 

there  is  only  one  condition  under  which  a  firm  can 
achieve- greater  profitability  via  market  segmentation: 
Different  groups  of  customers  must  have 'different 
respOiiSGS  to  changes  in  the  firm' s  marketing  program 
(Frank  and  Massy,  1965,  p.  187;  Frank  holds  to  this 
pcint  so  strongly  that  he  repeats  it  verbatim  in  Frank, 
i968,  p.  41,  and  Franl<,  et  al .  ,  1972  ,  p.  133).  : 

The  fundamental  assumption  of  differential  responses  between  segments 
underlies  both  the  differentiated  segmentation  and  selective  segmentation 
strategies.    Sfter  all,  if  all  buyers  responded  identically  to  the  firm's 
marketing  efforts ,  there  would  be  no  point  in    distinguishing  between 
them  via  any  type  of  segmentation.     Now,  as  Frank  and  Massy   (1965,  p.  188) 
have  taken  pains  to  point  out ,  any  such  differsences  between  segments  in 
response  to  marketing  variables  are  not  logically  related  to  differences 
between  segments  in  variables  having  to  do  with  purchase  rate.  Yet, 
Bass,  et  al.  assign  mean  usage  rate  prime  importance  in  ^'allocating 
marketing  effort  to  market  segments''   (Bass,  et  al. ,  p.  269)  : 

For  market  segmentation,  the  essential  question  is 
whether  it  is  possible  to  identify  groups  of  con- 
sumers with  different  mean  purchase  rates  dependent 
on  certain  variables,  such  as  income ,  age ,  and 
occupation  (Bass ,  et  al . ,  1968,  p.  265;  for  further 
refutation  of  this  logic,  see  Frank,  et  al. ,  1972 , 
ppv  190  ff.) o 

As  a  result  of  such  thinking ,  most  studies   (with  the  exceptions  noted 
above)  have  focused  only  on  whether  purchase-related  differences  exist 


between  segments   (Frank  and  Massy,  1955,  p,  188).     But  since  these 
differences;  even  if  they  exist,  would  have  no  logical  bearing  on 
whether  segments  respond  differently  to  marketing  variables ,  the  pur- 
chase-rate studies  cannot  meaningfully  address  the  issue  of  whether 
segmentation  is  or  is  not  a  useful  strategy The  whole  controversy 
therefore  seems  more  academic  than  practical  in  its  implications. 

ADVERTISING  DECISIONS  AND  STRATKGIES 

Advertising  management  involves  two  basic  decisions:      (1)  levels  of 
expenditure  on  advertising  media  vehicles  and  (2)   advertising  copy.  This 
breakdown  has  been  employed  explicitly  by  Lucas  and  Britt   (1963)  who 
divide  their  book  into  sections  dealing  with  "measurement  of  advertising 
messages^^  ,  on  the  one  hand  ,  and  "measurement  of  advertising  media"  ,  on 
the  other,  and  who  distinguish  sharply  between  ''the  media  function'*  (ad 
exposure)   and  "the  copy  function"   (ad  perception,  and  so  on)    (p.  282). 
Wolfe,  et  al.    (1962,  p.  9,  p.  120)  preserve  a  similar  distinction,  as  do 
Simon   (19^1)   and  the  Marketing  Science  Institute   (MSI,  1968^  P.  6). 

In  dealing  with  these  decisions,  the  ideal  segmentation  strategy-- 
differentiated  segmentation — presupposes  tl^7o  crucial  conditions: 

(1)  that  management  can  direct  advertising  at  each  market  segment 
differentially; 

(2)  that  management  knows  each  segment's  response  function  relating 
sales  to  advertising  expenditures . 

(cf.  Claycamp  and  Massy,  1968;  Frank,  1968,  pp.  41-43; 
Frank,  et  al. ,  1972,  p.  27,  p.  190). 

Based  upon  such  assumptions,  micro-economics  provides  a  set  of  marginal 
conditions  which  would  assure  optimal  allocation  of  advertising  funds_  (for 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  mathematics  involved,  see  Frank ,  et  al.,  1972,"' 
pp.  175  ff.).     Given  a  fixed  advertising  budget,  for  example,  a  highly  simp 
lified  ideal  model  of  the  advertising  decision  might  assume:     (1)  that  each 
vehicle  reaches  only  a  specific  market  segment  and  (2)  that  a  response 
function,  is  known  for  the  effect  of  each  copy  theme  in  each  vehicle  on 
dollar  sales  to  that  segment.     The  solution  to  such  an  ideal  model  would 
then  be  to  equate  the  marginal  sales  derived  from  an  additional  dollar 
spent  on  each  copy  theme  in  each  vehicle.     The  fundamental -requirement  for 
the  ideal  differentiated  segmentation  model,  then,  is  that  separate 
relationships  between  advertising  and  sales  dollars  be  known  for  each  copy 
theme,  in  each  vehicle,  among  each  segment.     It  follows  that  goals  and 
controls  tend  to  be  formulated  in  terms  of  sales  dollars  when  this  ideal 
model  is  assumed . 

Expositions  of  such  idealized  advertising  models  have  frequently 
appeared  in  the  marketing  literature.     Rao   (1970),  for  example ,  considers 
the  problem  of  allocating  a  fixed  advertising  budget  between  segments  for 
which  response  functions  are  known   (pp.  15  ff.).     Similarly,  Claycamp 
and  Massy   (1968)   and  Frank,  et^  al.    (1972)  present  a  series  of  models,  at 
various  degrees  of  aggregation,  ini  which  marginal  profit  contributions 
(across  segments)   are  equated  to  marginal,  media  costs  for  each  promotional 
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medium.     These  models  assume  only  a  static  response  function  which 
neglects  the  effects  of  current  advert is ing  dollars  on  sales  in  future 
periods.     Some  idealized  model  builders  have  moved  beyond  these  static 
response  functions  to  assume  that  the  planner  knows  a  lagged-ef f ects' 
response  function  giving  the  relationship  between  ad  expenditures  at 
time  t  and^aies  3?lvenue  in  all  future  periods   (tV  t+l/^t^^  .  *^Thus 

Vidale  and  Wolfe   (1957),  Kuehn  (1961) ,  Simon   (1971),  and  Beckwith  (1972) 
all  present  models  which  use  such  assumed  distributed  lag  response  func- 
tions to  compute  the  advertising  allocations  that  optimize  the  net  present 
value  of  discounted  future  earnings. 

In  practice,  optimal  allocation  models  like  those  described  above 
have  seldom  been  applied  satisfactorily  due  to  a  dramatic  breakdown 
(which  we  shall  discuss  below)   in  the  assumption  that  decision-makers 
know  a  set  of  reliable  response  curves  relating  sales  to  ad  expenditures 
(Frank  V  etal.  ,  1972 ,  p.  6,  p.  13*4).     Such  difficulties  have  forced  real- 
life  managers  to  fall  back  on  the  approximate  selective  segmentation 
strategy.     This  model  is  based  on  the  heuristic  principle  of  selecting  a 
target  segment  whose  needs  are  not  currently  well  met   (that  is ,  where  some 
monopoly  power  can  be  attained)  and  tailoring  the  marketing  mix  to  match 
that  segment *s  needs   (Oxenf eldt ,  1966  ,  p.  t+9)  .     Such  a  model,  for  example, 
might  assume  that  an  n-dimensional  market  '^space"  exists  where  buyers  tend 
to  cluster  according  to  their  preferences  for  certain  product  charac- 
teristics.    Similarly,  a  brand  "space"  would  exist  wherein  each  brand 
•occupies  some  perceived  position  oh  each  of  the  n  dimensions.     The  firm 
vjould  then  select  as  its  target  segment  some  buyer  cluster  whose  preference 
location  was  not  matched  by  a  comparable  brand  position.     That  this  kind 
of  selective  segmentation  strategy  is  actually  used  by  marketing  managers 
was  suggested  vividly  by  the  recent  report  of  Charles  E.  Overholser 
(Research  Director  for  Young  and  Rub i cam)   to  the  F.T.C.    (Overholser  and 
Kline,  1971;  see  also  Prey ,  1961) .     In  addition,  Johnson  (1971)  has 
provided  an  excelTent  exposition  of  the  basic  selective  segmentation 
strategy,  complete  with  examples  of  mathematical  techniques  that  can  be 
used  to  define  the  relevant  buyer  and  brand  spaces   (see  also  Frank,  et  al. , 
1972,  p.  133) .  :  " 

With  the  selective  segmentation  strategy,  a  corresponding  advertising 
model  might  assume :    (1)   that  some  set  of  media  vehicles  can  be  found 
which  communicate  efficiently  with  the  target  segment   (Gensch,  1970; 
Lucas  and  Britt,  1963,  Ch.  14;  Starch,  1966,  Part  III;  Wolf e ,  et  al.  , 
1966,  Ch.  2)   and   (2)   that  advertising  copy  can  be  created  to  manipulate 
the  target  segment Vs  perception  of  brand  characteristics  so  that,  for 
them,  the  brand  attains  its  desired  strategic  position  in  the  brand  space 
(Brandt,  1966,  p.  26 ;  Johnson,  1971,  p.  18) .     Thus  a  selective  segmenta- 
tion model  calls  for  an  essentially  qualitative  solution  wherein  copy  is 
written  and  media  are  chosen  in  a  manner  that  will  move  the  brand. to  the 
preferred  position  in  the  target  segment/ s  brand  space.     The  copy-designing 
implications  of  such  a  strategy  are  summarized  in  part  by  Haley  (1971)  who 
argues  that 

benefit  segmentation  is  a  tool  for' improving  your 
communications  with  the  group  or  groups  of  consumers 
selected  as  the  market  target  by  selecting  themes 
which  improve  your  chance  of  capturing  the  attention 
of  your  prospects  and  of  involving. them  in  your 
advertising....  In  short,  the  payoff  for  benefit 
segmentation  studies  is  guidance • in  message  dif- 
ferentiai'ion  (Haley,  1971,  pp.  4-8). 
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Not  surprisingly,  then,  goals  and  controls  for  the  selective  segmentation 
advertising  model  tend  to  be  formulated  in  terms  of  eommunier?  L  ion  goals 
along  the  so-ealled  hierarchy  of  effeets   (awarfmcss,  comprehension, 
recal]. ,  preference,  and  so  on)  . 

Various  heuri.stlc  techniques  have  evolved  to  effectuate  the  selective 
segnientatioj"!  strategy.     One  vvhich  has  clear-cut  implications  for  ad  copy 
themes  deals  explicitJ.y  with  the  positioning  of  brands  in  the  brand  space. 
Kuehn  and  Day    Q-962,  196M) ,   for  example,  describe  a  technique  for 
seleetin^^  a  brand*  s  position  along  a  singl  e  qualitative  dimension  so  as 
to  maximize  the  brand's  probal^ility  of  being  preferred  over  other  brands. 
These  authors,  liovv^ever,   ignore  interactions  ]jGtv\7een  qualitative  dimensions. 
More  elegantly,  Neidoll    (1969)   used  cluster  analysis  on  data  for  physicians' 
rank  orders  of  simi].arity  between  brands  of  ..drugs    (including  tlieir  ''ideal'' 
brand)   to  identify  two  buyer  clusters.     he  then  used  multi -dimensional 
sealing  on  these  data  to  determine,  separately  for  each  cluster,  two 
di.mcnsions  of  the  bi;and  space    (which  he  called  "side-effects"  and  "potency") 
and  the  position  of  each  hrand  as  well  as  that  of  tlie  cluster's  ideal 
brand  on  these  dimensions.     The  first  cluster's  ideal  position  was  not 
matched  by  the  perceived  position  of  any  extant  brand  so  that  Neidell  took 
this  cluster  as  the  .target  segment  and  advocated  positioning  a  new  brand 
at  the  segment^s  ideal  position,.     Similarly,  Johnson   (1971)   used  ratings 
of  eight  brands  of  beer  on  35  attributes  in  a  multiple  discriminant  analysis 
to  isolate  two  orthogonal  dimensions  which  he  called  "premium  vs.  popular 
price"  and  "light  vs.  heavy"  and  took  as  the  bases  for  the  brand  space 
(Figure  1).     Johnson  tlien  used  r^espondents '  ratings  of  their  "ideal" 
brand  in  cluster  analysis  to  form  clusters  of  buyers  with  relatively 
homogeneous  preferences  on  these  two  dimensions    (Figure  M-)  •     On  the 
assumption  that  people  prefer  brands  closer  to  their  ideal  points ,  at 
least  tvN7o  clusters  appeared  whose  preferences  were  not  vs?ell  met  by  any 
existing  brand   (p.  17). 

Heuristic  devices  have  also  evolved,  of  course,  for  the  selection 
of  media  vehicles.     Such  models  ai^e  based  on  the  relative  efficiency  of 
different  vehicles  in  reaching  the  selected  target  segment   (Gensch ,  1970). 
Once,  these  data  are  determined ,  various  programming  methods  are  available 
fo^handle  their  implications  for  an  optimal  media  selection,     A  discussion 
of  these  programming  techniques  would  not  serve  our  present  purpose, 
er<ii/oially  since  good  general  reviews  have  appeared  in  Hansen  (1961, 
Ok  iH)  ,  Kotler    (1967  ,  Ch.  18),  Wolfe,  et  al.    (1966,  Ch,  8),  and  Simon 
(1971,  Chs.  12,  13)  while  more  specific  discussions  may  be  found  of 
linear  programming  models :  (Bass  and  Lonsdale,  1965;   Buzzell ,  1964a), 
"high  assay"  models    C^oran,  196 3 ;  St ,  Georges ,  1963)  ,  and  simulation 
models    (Pool  and  Abelson,  1961;  Oreutt ,  et  al. ,  1961;  Simon,  1971;  Wells, 
1954a)  ,     For  our  present  purposes ,  it  is  most  important  to  note  that 
these  models  follow  the  selective  segmentation  stragegy  by  specifying 
some  target  segment  (s)   in  terms  of  which  the  quantitative  weights  of 
various  vehicles  may  be  determined  as  the  basis  for  an  objeetive'^tunetion 
to  be  maximized  subject  to  cost  restrictions  and  other  scheduling 
constraints    (Andriessens,  1965  ;  Bogart ,  1965;  Gensch,  1970;  Lucas  and 
Britt,  1963  ,  Ch.lM-;  Mare,  1966;  Rogers,  1950;  Starch ,  1966 ,  Ft .  Ill; 
Wo].f e ,  ojt  al*  ,  1966,  Ch.  2).     Going  beyond  the  simplest  maximization 
criterion  based  on  numl:)er  of  target  segment  customers  exposed,  several 
of  these  writers  have  suggested  that  such  figures  should  be  arljusted  to  * 
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reflect  the  qualitative  differences  between  vehicles  in  exposure  value 
which  result  from  such  factors  as  a  vehicle's  prestige,  its  technical 
characteristics   (aural ,  visual ,  etc.)  »  its  editorial  climate,  or  its 
appropriateness  to  the  particular  product  advertised   (see,  for  example, 
Gensch,  1970) . 

A  TYPOLOGY  or  ADVERTISING  RSSEARCi-g 

Since  advertising  research  stems  fundamentally  from  the  need  to 
acquire  information  as  a  basis  for  decisions  in  advertising  management, 
we  may  use  our  distinctions   (1)   between  the  copy  and  media  problems  and 

(2)  between  the  ideal  differentiated  segmentation  and  approximate  selective 
segmentation  strategies  to  create  a  typology  of  advertising  research.  This 
typology  views  advertising  research  as  a  process  of  hypothesizing  and 
testing  relationships  between  independent  and  dependent  variables.  The 
basic  advertising  decision  areas  suggest  the  two  types  of  independent 

(manipulable)  variable:     media  variables   (which  include  the  type  of  media 
used,  the  vehicles  chosen  within  media,  and  the  levels  of  expenditure  on 
those  vehicles)   and  copy  variables    (which  include  the  sti*»ucture  and  content 
of  advertising  messages) .     In  the  last  section  we  argued  that  the  approxi- 
mate and  ideal  decision  models  correspond  to  two  types  of  dependent  (effect) 
variable:     communication  effects  measures    (the  approximate  model)   and  sales 
effect  measures    (the  ideal  model).     This  distinction  will'  be  discussed 
further  in  the  following  section. 


A  Typology  of  Advertising  Research 

^^^^  ^  ■  -.^r 


DEPENDENT  VARIABLE 

INDEPENDENT 
(MANAGERIAL) 
VARIABLE 

COMMUNICATION 
EFFECTS 
MEASURES 

SALES 

EFFECT 

MEASURES 

MEDIA 

COPY 

SALES  VS,  CUMMUNIGATlbN  MEASURES  OF  ADVERTISING  EFFECTS 


The  dimension  of  the  above  typology  which  relates  to  dependent  (effects) 
variables  deserves  some  further  elaboration.     Similar  distinctions  between 
communication  effects  research  and  sales  effect  research  may  be  found  in 
Kotler   (1967,  Gh.  18)   and  in  a  review  by  the  Marketing  Science  Institute 
(MSI ,  1968     p .  5^^)  »     As  we  argued  above ,  the  former  criterion  stems 
logically  from  the  adoption  of  an  approximate  selective  segmentation  strategy 
whereas  the  latter,  criterion  is  adopted  by  advocates  of  the  ideal  model. 
From  the  vantage  point  of  the  ideal  model,  the  "ultimate  objective*'  ^of 
advertising  is  not  cormiunication ,  but  sales   (Gampbell,  l969a,b;Rao,  1970; 
Rao,  1972;  Sexton,  1970)  so  that 

the  functional  relationship  of  sales  to  advertising  .^^^y 
plays  a  central  role  in' any.  mathematical  theory  of 
advertising.     One  such  a  function  is  known,  mathe-  •      . . 

matical  optimization  techniques  can  be  used  to 
allocate  advertising  expenditures   (Rao ,  1970 ,  p.  15 ; 
see  also  Buzzell,  1964a; Jessen ,  1961;  Palda,  1964;  v. 
Sexton,  1970;  Simon,  1971;  Vidale  and  Wolfe,  1957;  [ 
and  Williams,  1963). 
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Tlius  MSI  takes  as  its  ideal  measure  of  advertising  effects  the  ''discounted 
present  value  of  the  difference  in  long-term  profits  wliich  would  be  produced 
by  tlie  choice  of  one  advertising  alternative  over  another "  (MSI ,  1968  ,  p,  20). 

In  recent  years,  with  the  advertising  researcher's  increasing 
mathematical  sophistication  and  methodological  finesse,  the  pendulum  has 
swuncr  from^a  use  of  the  selective  Gcgmentation  strategy  and  an  emphasis  on 
communication  effects  measures  toward  a  more  widespt^ead  adoption  of  the 
ideal  model  with  its  concomitant  insistence  on  sales  effect  measures.  This 
trend  is  illustrated,   for  example,  by  the  differences  between  t\K^o  volumes 
compiled  for  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers .     In  the  first, 
often  referred  to  as  MGMAR,  Russell  Colley    (196^     advocated  the  use  of 
communication  effects  measures,  whereas  by .  the  t^^:;,}  Campbell    C1969a,  b)  put 
together  liis  updated  review,  he  was  able  to  assert  optimistioally : 

five  years  of  research  has  revealed  that  the  sales 
and  profits  caused  by  advertising  can  be  measured.' 
These  vital  measurements  can  be  secured  through 
properly  designed  and  executed  field  experiments 
1       (Campbell,  i969b,  p.  1). 

This  manifesto  has  been  echoed  by  Simon   (1971)  who  asserts  with  confidence 
that  an  advertiser  ''can  now  collect  almost  any  information  about  advertising' s 
effect  that  he  desires"- — including  sales  effect — and  concentrates  ''mostly 
on  dollar  measurements"    (Simon,  1971,  pp.   14^-15).     Similarly  ^  Rao  (1970) 
uses  "sales,  or  a  function  of  sales ,  as  a  measure  of  advertising  effective- 
ness"   (p.   3)   and  MSI  argues  that 

...relative  advertising  effectiveness  should  be 
measured  by  the  net  improvements  or  differential 
effects  of  the  advertising  alternatives  on  people's 
purchasing  behavior    (MSI,  1968,  .  p.  54^). 

Sober  reflection  upon  the  state-of-the-art  in  advertising  research, 
however,  suggests  that  recently  the  pendulum  may  have  swung  too  far  toward 
.  -      a  rosy  insistence  on  the  ideal  model;  for,  in  practice,  the  measurement 
of  sales  effects  has  often  proved  an  elusive  ideal  indeed.     At  bottom,' 
these  difficulties  spring  from  the  simultaneous  dependence  of  sales  on  a 
wide  range  of  extraneous  "noise"  yariables--some  completely  uncontrollable 
states -of -nature ,  such  as  the  actions  of  competitors,  conditions  in  the 
industry  or  getjieral  economy,  government  regulations,  or  even  the  weather; 
some  controllable  only  outside  the  advertising  function,  such  as  the  firm's 
own  selling,  distribution,  and  pricing  policies    (Campbell ,  1969b,  pp.  19  ff.; 
Colley,  1961,  pp .  10  f f .  ;  Gensch ,  1970;  MSI,  19G8,  p.   21.,  p.  66;  Ramond, 
1965,  p.  152;  Wolfe,  et  ail.,  1962,  p*   7),     In  addition,  an  ad  may  produce 
communication  effects  today  which  culminate  in  sales  only  in  some  future 
period   (Colley,  1961,  p.  12 ; , Lavidge  and  Steiner ,  1961).     Such  confounding 
factors  make,  it  virtually  impossible  for  cost  accountants  to  allocate 
sales  to  advertising  expenditures  by  any  but  the  most  arbitrary  means . 
Wallace   (1966)  has  reacted  to  this  predicament  with  amusing  irony, 
suggesting  that  to  get  the  contribution  of  advertising  to  sales ,  all  one 
need  do  is  to  add  up  the  contributions  of  all  the  other  functions  and  \ 
substract  them  from  the  sales  figure^     Such  facetious  advice  may  provide 
some  harmless  cathartic  humor  to  the  advertising  manager,  but  there  is 
:        certainly  nothing  funny  to  be  found  in  Quandt '  s   (196i|)   agonized  portrayal 
pn|p°f  obstacles  encountered  in  searching  for  ad-sales  relationships 

^*^^/ia  econometric  techniques.     Such  analyses  support  Wolfe ,  et  -al. ' s 
contention  that: 
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Generally,  it  is  not  considered  reasonable  to  use  sales 
results  as  a  basis  of  measuring  advertising  effective- 
ness, except  where  advertising  is  the  dominant  sales 
force,  where  other  factors  affcfcting  sales  remain  fairly 
constant,  and  where  the  results  of  advertising  are 
quickly  reflected  in  shipments  and  billings.  Where 
these  conditions  do  not  exist,  other  yardsticks  must 
usually  be  used   O'^olfe  ,  et  al ;  ,  1962  ,  p .  7)  , 

Advertising  managers  thus  find  themselves  confronted  by  a  trade-off 
between  the  clarity  of  objectives  inherent  in  sales  effects  and  the  greater 
precision  of  measurement  possible  with  communication  effects  measures: 

The  closer  a  measure  is  to  direct  sales  results,  the 
less  critical  becomes  the  reliance  on  any  hypothesized 
links;  but  in 'general  it  also  becomes  more  difficult 
to  implement  and  offers  less  reliable  results  (MSI', 
1958,  p.  69). 

This  trade-off  expJ.ains  the  following  otherwise  unfathomable  paragraph 
from  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation's  study  on  media  comparisons : 

Iri'^measuring  consumer  response  to ;  advert ising  we  have 
a  choice  of  measures.     The  more  closely  they  reflect 
the  advertiser's  purpose  the  more  confounded/. .they 
will  be.     The  less  they  reflect  the  advertiser ' s 
purpose  tlie  more  the_!^^^^  such 
irrelevant  influences  and  the  more  directly  they 
can  be  related  to  the  advertising  material. itself 
(ARF,  p.  12)  . 

In  the  face  of  these  imposing  impediments  to  the  application  of  the 
ideal  sales  effect  measures,  many  researchers  have  advocated  the  use  of 
corTOnunication  effects  measures  as  a  basis  for  implementing  the  approximate 
selective  segmentation  strategy.       Kotler   (1967,  Ch.  18)   and  Hansen   (1961 , 
Ch.  14)   both  content,  for  example,  that  the : task-objective  method  of 
advertising  evaluation  is  about  as  refined  as  we  can  hope  for  with  the 
present  state-of-the-art.     Colley   (1961)  goes  even  farther  in  arguing 
that  communication  effects  are  all  that  advertis'ing  can  accomplish: 

Advertising  should  not  be  assigned  tasks  that  it  is 
not  capable  of  fulfilling.     Advertising  is  a  communioa- 
cation  force.     It  should  be  assigned  a  communication 
task. .. .Advertising's  job  purely  and .simply  is  to 
communicate,  to  a  defined  audience ,  information  and  a 
frame-of-mind  that  stimulates  action.  Advertising 
succeeds  or  fails  depending  on  how  well  it  communicates 
the  desired  information  and  attitudes  to  the  right 
people  at  the  right  time  at  the  right  cost   (Colley ^ 
1961,  p.  21) . 

Writers  such  as  Britt   (1969) ,  Colley  (1961),  Sands   (1966),  Schwartz 
(1969),  and  Wolfe,  et  al.    (1962)   stress  that,  for  successful  control, 
such  communication  objectives  must  be  pre-specified  before  the  campaign 
and  stated  as  operationally  (that  is ,  as  objectively  and  quantitatively) 
as  possible,  preferably  in  writing.     Britt   (1969)  ,  hovs7ever ,  laments  the 
fact  that  in  his  survey  of  campaign  evaluations  fully  99%  failed  to  state 
communication  objectives  in  quantitative  form. 
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Britt's  critique  notwithstandin55 ,  many  advertising  managers  have 
recognized  the  close  alliance  between  communication  effects  measures  and 
tJie  selective  segmentation  strate,^  and  have  given  their  support  to  the, 
use  of  such  measures.     We  have  already  cited  the  testimony  of  Overholser 
before -the  F.T.G.   in  this  regard   (Overholser  and  Kline,  1971),  Further 
support  comes  from  Pomerance   (196  4)   and,  even  more  explicitly,  from  Cooke 
(1966) ,  who  regards  advertising  as  part  of  the marketing  endeavor  to 
tailor  the  product  offering  to  the  needs  of  a  target  segment  and  who 
argues,  from  this  perspective,  that  the  effects  of  advertising  should  be 
measured  in  relation  to  communieation  goals:     whether  the  ad  excites  a 
need  in  the  target  segment ,  whether  it  informs  the  segment  about  the 
existence  of  a  product  to  satisfy  the  need,  whether  it  differentiates  the 
product  in  a.  manner  that  appeals  to  the  segment,  and  so  on   (Cooke,  1966, 
p.  87).     A  survey  by  MSI    (1958)  of  ad  agency  research  directors  showed 
'^a  rather  general  consensus  as  to  the  value  of  comprehension,  attitude, 
recall,  and  behavioral  measures  for  campaign  research'*    (p.   59)   and  con- 
firmed that  attitude  measures  were  preferred  to  measures  of  sales  effects 
(p.  67).     Donald  C.  Marschner   (1971),   in  fact,  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
argue  that  the  extent  to  vs^hich  management  uses  the  chain  of  communication 
effects  prescribed  by  DAGMAR   (Colley ,  1961)   to  evaluate  its  advertising 
is  a  valid  index  of  a  company's  potential  for  success.     Marschner  demon- 
strated this  point  with  high  correlations  across  nine  oil  companies 
between  the  extent  to  which  each  used  DAGMAR  and  three  financial  indices 
of  its  success   (r  =  .67,   .68,   .71,  respectively). 

The  con-ununication  effects  discussed  above  have  often  been  organized 
conceptually  into  a  chain  of  stages  which  Palda   (1966)   christened  the 
hierarchy  of  effectsv.     In  their  seminal,  contribution  to  this  concept, 
Lavidge  and  Steiner    (1961)   depict  this  hierarchy  as  an  assumed  progression 
of  communication  effects, on  the  buyer,  moving  him  through  a  series  of 
cognitive    (awareness,  knowledge),  affective   (liking-,  preference)  ,  and      *  ^ 
oomvtive   (conviction,  purchase)   stages.     Palda   (1966)   pointed  out  that, 
in  the  hands  of  less  sophisticated  users,  this  hierarchic  concept  may 
tend  to  treat  the  earlier  stages  as  "necessary''  preconditions ^tor  the 
later  and  as  "sufficient"  in  the  sense  that  the  earlier  contribute  to 
an  increased  probability  of  the  later  stages    (Palda,  1966,  p.   8).     In  such 
insensitive  applications,  the  hierarchy  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  a> 
strictly  linear  movement  toward  purchase  in  which  the  buyer  approaches 
increasingly  closer  to  purchase  without  ever  skipping  stages  or  being 
influenced  by  feedback  from  later  stages.     Given  this  rather  mechanistic 
mod^l— which  WG  might  regard -as  one  more  modern  manifestation  of  Western 
Man's  tendency  to  invent  domino-theories — -cognitive   (e.g.,  awareness  or 
knowledge)  or  affective   (e.g. ,  liking  or  preference)  variables  have  often 
been  regarded  as  indicants: of  ultimate  purchase  effects.     Clearly,  such 
improper  uses  of  conununicat ion  effects  measures  depart  dramatically  from 
the  logic  of  a  selective  segmentation  strategy  and  come  to  serve  in  the 
last  analysis  as  little  more  than  proxy  measures  of  sales  effect  in  a  ^ 
kind  of  bastardized  version  of  the  ideal  model.    Various  authors  have 
summarized  this  dubious  logic  as  follows: 

if  it  is  true  that  a  one-way  flow  of  progression  from 
message  reception  to  overt  behavior  exists,  then  sales 
as  a  criterion  of  effectiveness  can  be  dispensed  with 
and  'substitute'  variables  used  instead   (Palda ,  1966, 
P-  13). 


The  typical  well -researched  market 
divided  among  promotional  forces, 
to  their  contribution  to  sales  or 
according  to  their  performance  on 
measure  that  is  thought  to  reflect 
power, .Users  of  these  methods  as 
better  the  advertising  communicate 
it  vjill  sell   (Ramond,  1965  ,  p,  148 
1968-  D.  91:   Rao.  1970.  p,   7;  Simo 


ing  budget  Is 
not  according 
earnings,  but 
some  other 

selling 
sume  that  the 
s ,  the  more 
;  see  also  MSI , 
n,  1971,  Ch.  3) . 


Hierarchy  of  effects  and  hierarchic-like  models  of  communication 
"have  so  thoroughly  permeated  the  literature  on  advertising  research  that  ^} 
the  following   (chronological)  tabular  presentation  of  some  of  the  many 
variation.s  in  terminology  may  prove  useful. 

TERMINOLOGY  IN  THE  HIERARCHY  OF  EFFECTS 


ERLC 


Lavidge  & 
Steiner  (1961) 

Colley 
(1961) 

Rogers 
(1962) 

Mendelsohn 
(1962) 

Wolfe  5  ei  al. 
(1962) 

Aspinwall  (1964) 

A.R.F. 

(undated) 

M.S.I. 

(1968) 

Schwartz 
(1969) 

Howard  & 
Sheth  (1969) 

Howard 
(undated) 

Murphy 
(1971) 

Taylor  & 
Peterson  (1972) 

Young 
(1972) 

Holbrook 
(lierein) 


COGNITIVE 
STAGE  (S) 

Attention 

Awareness 
Knowledge 

Awareness 
Comprehension 

Awareness 

Rudimentary 
Response  (Recall) 

Awareness 
Acceptance 

Acceptance 

Exposure,  Percep- 
tion,. Communication 
(Knowledge) 

Awareness 
Knowledge 


AFFECTIVE 
STAGE  fS) 

Interest ,  Desire 

Liking 
Preference 

Conviction 

Interest 
Evaluation  • 

Emotional 
Response  (Affect) 

Preference 
Interest 

Preference 

Communication 
(Attitude) 

Liking 
Preference 


Exposure,  Attention  Attitude 


Retention 

Attention 
Comprehension 

Facts-Exposed 
Facts-Coded 

Attitude 
Comprehension 

Attention 

Attention 
Communication 

Attention 

Perception 

Memory 


Change 
Attitude 

Attitude 

Significance 
Differentiation 

Interest 
Desire 

Persuasion 
Attitude 


CONATIVE 
STAGE  fS) 

Action 

Conviction 
Purchase 

Action 

Trial 
Adoption 

Active 
Response 

Sale 

Insistence 
Action 


Conviction 
Purchase 

Purchase 


Intention 
Purchase 

Intention 
Purchase 

Activation 


Conviction" 
Action 


Intention 
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Comparisons  such  as  those  implied  by  the  above  table  are  valuable  in 
sorting  out  differences  in  terminology  and  indicating  implicit  theoretical 
parallels.     There  is  the  danger,  however,  that  such  comparisons  may  mask 
some  a].l-important  differences  bet\s;een  at  least  three  types  of  temporal 
perspective  that  are  possible  in  studies  of  communication  in  advertising. 
The  first,  as  typified  by  the  hierarchy  of  effects  advertising  measures 
(e.g.,  Lavidge  and  Stelner,  1961)   or  the  research  on  the  diffusion  of^ 
ini^iovations   (e.g.  .  Rogers ,  1962)  ,  adopts  a  broad,  long-term  view  of  the 
effects  of  an  advertising  campaign  over  time   (cf.  MSI,  IQSB,  p.   38,  pp.  51  ff.) 
Since  advertising  is  seen  as  moving  buyers  through  a  series  of  psychological 
states,  the  key  question  becomes  the  essentially  sociological  one  of  how 
many  people  have  reached  any  particular  state  at  any  particular  moment  in 
a  campaign   (e.    . ,  Colley,  1961,  p,   38).     The , psychological  states  them- 
selves are  treated  not  as  mediating  variables  in  the  process  of  communica- 
tion, but  rather  as  weigh-stations  along  the  road  to  purchase  or  as  proxies 
for  the  ultimate  sales  effects     Hence little  interest  attaches  to 
relationships  between  the  psychological  states  themselves.     By  contrast, 
comprehensive  buyer  behavior  models    (e.g.,  Howard  and  Sheth,  1969)  view 
the  communication  chain  as  a  system  of  variables  which  interact  over  a 
time  period  long  enough  for  numerous  exogenous  information  inputs  to 
impinge  on  the  system.     Interest  might  focus,  for  example,  on  the  ways  in 
which  attention  to  a  whole  array  of  information  inputs  might  affect  brand 
comprehension  at  some  later  point  in  time   (as  measured,  for  instance,  by 
panel  data).     The  third  perspective    (as  embodied  in  the  paper  from  which 
this  Appendix  has  been  taken)   deals  v;Tith  the  communication"  process  that 
occurs  within  a  particular  receiver's  decoding  of  a  particular  message. 
Within  this  comjnunication  situation,  the  receiver  may  be  described  as 
moving  through  a  series  of  cognitive,  affective,  and  conative  stages,  but 
this  chain  of  effects  is  viewed  as  an  extremely  short-term  psychological 
process    (which  could  be  traced,  if  at  all,  only  via  laboratory  experimenta- 
. tion) . 

Maloney   (196M-)  draws  some  comparable  distinctions  between  different 
levels  at  which  the  communication  effecjrs  of  advertising  may  be  studied. 
At  the  level  of  campaign  ef f  ects ,  which^'f  alls  within  the  purview  of  the 
sociologist,  field  surveys  are  used  to  measure  hierarchic  effects  (aware- 
ness, recall,'  attitude)   that  occur  over  months  or  even  years.  Message 
effects  are  of  interest  to  the  social  psychologist  engaged  in  memory  or 
attitude  research.     Finally ,  symbol  effects   (studied  by  linguists,  cognitive 
theorists,  information  tlieorists ,  and  so  on)   and  stimulus  or  signal  effects 
(studied,  for  example,  by  psychophysicists)  would  be  investigated  through 
laboratory  experimentation.  ^ 

A  key  variable  which  further  distinguishes  these  various  levels  is 
their  respective  treatments  of  memory.     The  long-run  hierarchy  of  effects, 
views  memory  as  a  storage  in  which  communication  effects  are  "accumulated" 
over  a  "considerable  time  period"  until  the  ultimate  "purchase  decision" 
is  made    (Maloney,  195^,  p.  52M-)  .     Here,  memory  becomes  more  or  less  synon- 
ymous with  attitude  change : 

any  positive  effects  of  the  communication  must  be 
"Stored  in  audience  members'  memories .we  might . 
think  of  the  audience  memory  as  an  attitude  or  opinion 
storage  compartment   (Maloney,  196U,  p.  52M-)  . 

Such  an  approach  to  memory  is  indeed  very  different  from  the  more  micro- 
analytic  view  embodied  in  our  study  which  treats  memory  as  a  mediating  stage  

in  a  receiver's  response  to  a  message  that  intervenes  between  his  perception 
of  the  message  and  its  effect. on  his  attitude  toward  the  message-object. 
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AUDIENCE  VS,  ADVERTISING  EFFECTS  MEASURES 

We  may  further  elaborate  the  typology  presented  above  by  distinguishinj 
between  tv/o  sub-divisions  of  advertising  research:     audience  measurement 
and  the  measurement  of  advertising  effects    (for  a  comparable  split,  see 
Wolfe,  et  al.  ,  1962,  pp.  8--9,  p.  120;  MSI,  1968,  p,  10).     As  shown  in  the 
figure  below .  this  distinction  cuts  across  the  upper  left-hand  cell  of  our 
typology  of  advertising  research.     "  ^  : 


A  Typology  of  Advertising  Research 


INDEPENDENT 
(MANAGERIAL) 
VARIABLE 

DEPENDENT  VARIABLE 

COMMUNICATION 
EFFECTS 
.  MEASURES 

SALES 

EFFECT 

MEASURES 

Media 

Audience   — 

Measures—- — ~" 

— — —  Advert  is  i 

IS   Effects  —  — 

Copy 

 —  We  as 

J  res  -   -—  -— 

Advertising  effects  studies  may  fall  within  any  of  the  four  classes  of 
advertising  research.     Audience  measures ,  however ,  are  confined  to  a 
relatively  small  corner  of  the  upper  left-hand  cell.     We  might  define  such 
studies  as  any  measure  of  the  respondent's  exposure  to  a  vehicle  or  ad  which 
is  not  explicitly  concerned  .with  the  repercussions  of  that  exposure  on  sub- 
sequent stages  in  the  hierarchy  of  effects.     Their  confinement  to  a  small 
corner  of  the  ad  research  matrix  results  from  the  fact  that  they  are  highly 
restrictive  and  restricting  sin  at  least  two  senses .     First ,  the  "independent 
variable  usually  consists  of  little  more  than  a  comparison  of  medium  A  vs. ^-v'- 
medium  B  or  vehicle  1  vs.  vehicle  2  and  often  focuses  on  only  one  vehicle 
by  itself   (the  one  that  the  advertiser  happens  to  have  used),  in  which  case 
there  is  really  no  independent  variable  at  all.     Secondly,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, such  studies  deal  conceptually  with  only  the  first  step  in  the 
hierarchy  of  ef f ects--namely ,  exposure--def ined  by  Lucas  and  Britt    (1963)  as 
"the  number  of  people  whose.. .eyes  and  ears  are  favorable  to  reception" 
(Lucas  and  Britt,  1963,  p,  209).     Admittedly,  the  operational  definitions 
of  exposure  used  in  practice  such  as  "advertising  noting"   (Lucas  and  Britt , 
1963  ,  p,  209)   often  confound  the  pure  expoisure  variable  with  the  effects  of 
attention,  perception,  and  retention.     Indeed,  Lucas  and  Britt  prefer  such  . 
a  measure  as  "the  most  useful  approach  to  the  evaluation  of  different 
advertising  media  and  vehicles^'   (p.  220)  .     Nevertheless--conceptually  at 
least--such  measui^es  are  directed  at  inferring  what  happened  in  the  earliest 
cognitive  stages  of  the  hierarchy  rather  than  at  the  later  cognitive, 
affective,  and  conative  stages.     Hence ,  Lucas  and  Britt  interpret  audience 
measures  as  showing  "an  awareness  that  there  is  an  advertisement"    (p,  285) , 
with  no  necessary  awareness  of  what  the  ad  said. 

The  restriction  of  focus  inherent  in  audience  measurement  has  earned 
this  branch,  of  advertising  research  its  fair  share  of  criticism  from  those 
who,  like  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation  (undated) ,  insist  that  to 
compare  media  or  vehicles  on  the  basis  of  nothing  more  than  exposure  figures 
involves  the  extremely  dangerous  implicit  inference  that  subsequent  stages 
in  the  hierarchy  of  effects  are  the  same,  given  exposure.     Indeed,  some 
exposure  measures  discussed  below,  such  as  the  audimeter  or  the  dyna-scope , 
require  an  heroic  leap  of  faith  to  conclude  that  any  communication  effect 


whatsoever,  has  ocicurred   (cf.  Colley,  1961,  p.  38).     Thus  Bogart   (1966  , 
1969)  charges  that  too  much  effort  has  been  devoted  to  "the  dull  and 
repetitive  measurements  of  media  audiences"    (Bogart,  1969,. p.  5),  arguing 
that  such  research  ignores  key  psychological  mediating  variables  so  that 
"the  emphasis  on  audience  measurement .. .has  deflected  attention  from  the 
process  of  communication"    (Bogart,  1966,  p.  200).     Wolfe,  et  al . ' s 
comments  on  this  point  are  worth  quoting  at  length: 

readership,  listenership ,  and  viewership . . .more  counts  - 
of  the  number  of  people  that  have  been  'exposed'  are 
not  -fn     hemselves  adequate  measures  of  how  effective 

^     ements  have  been  in  performing  their  communica- 
tion jobs.     They  only  show  the  stopping  power  of  the 
advertisements^and  the  effectiveness  of  thG_ 
Used. Vr. 'they- are"  riot  an  "adequate  m'easure  of  advertising 
results....  A  better  evaluation  of  results  is  possible 
by  picking  up  the  thread  at  a  later  stage,  in  the  " 
communication  process — as,  for  example,  by  trying  to 
find  out  what  effect  the  advertising  has  had  on 
people' s- awareness  of  the  product  or  their  attitude 
toward  it   (I'^olfe,  et  al.  ,  1962 ,  pp.  8-9)  . 

The  great  bulk  of  these  measurements  pertain  to  dis- 
tribution and  exposure. .. .Yet  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  distribution  or  exposure  is  only  a  prerequisite 
for  media  performance  and  not  a  proper  gauge  of  it. 
What  the  advertiser  is  really  interested  in  is  the 
response  its  advertising  elicits;  not  only  how  many 
people  were  exposed  to  its  advertising  in  a  given 
vehicle,  but  also  what  contribution  the  vehicle  made 
to  the  effect  produced  by  the  advertising  (Wolfe,  et 
al.  ,  1966  ,  p.   9)  .  —  -" 

,In„splte  of  these  objections'^^  a-  greal  deal— perhaps  most  (Bogart, 
1969,  p..  5)— advertising  research  has  dealt  with  audience  measurement. 
Accordingly,  we  shall  discuss  audience  measures  in  th^  next  section  before 
.turning  to  a  review  of  advertising^eff ects  studies  inl the  section  after  that 

AUDIENCE  MEASUREMENT 

^  We  may  enumerate  several  dimensions  upon  which  a  classification  of 
audience  measures— that  is,  measures  of  exposui?e~-might  be  based.  \ 

s        These  would  include:  - 

q)  Type  of  Medium:  newspaner.  magra?LTnP,  T^adin,  t»To.,4c-rr.r,^  and  so  on. 

(2)  Source  of  the  Data:  the  media  themsplvps,  syndicated  services,  ad 
agencies,  the  advertiser  himself ,  and  so  on  (Campbei:;.,. 1969a,  b:  MSI,  1968: 
et  al ,  ,  195.6..,.,Ch.,..lX,   . :        ...    .  :.   .....   ./  ; ; 

^ .       (3)  Degree  of  Specificitv:  medium  exposure ,  vehicle  exposure ,  'version 
.(issuet  or  program)  exposure , .  ad  exposure   (Lucas  and  Britt ,  196 3 ,  Chs .  11-13 ; 
Wolfe,  fet.al.  ,  1966,  Chs.  4-5);  this  -important  distinction  is  often  over- 
looked|  iand  when  it  is ,  confusion  invariably  results . 
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(^0   Treatment  of  Kepotltion:  reacli   (number  exposed)  vs.  frequonoy 
(number  of  exposures)   measures  may  be  distinguished  within  or  between  ver- 
sions, vehicles,  nnd  even  media    (Wolf  e ,  ejt  al .  ,  196G,  Cli.  3;  Lucas  and 
Britt,  1963,  Ch.  16) ;  audience  accumulation  refers  to  the  reach  of  a 
succession  of  versions  of  some  vehicle;  unduplicatGd  audience  refers  to - 
the  reach  of  a  combination  of  vehicles  within  or  even  between  media.  In 
general,  data  are  usually  collected  for,  at  most,  two  versions  of  a  given 
vehicle  or  a  combinatirm  of  two  different  vehicles;  this  practice  motivated 
the  development  by  Acrostini  of  formulas  for  the  use  of  such  data  to  estimate 
cumulative  audience  for  a  given  magazine    (Agostini,  1952)   and  unduplicated 
audience  for  a  combination  of  magazines    (Agostini,  1961);  subsequent 
studies  have,  in  general,  supported  Agostini  Vs  method,  though  sometimes 
sugj^csting:  the  need  to  let  the  so-called  '^Agostini  Constant'^  vary  between 
situations   (see  four  articles  in  the  Journal  of  Advertising  Research^ 
Vol.   3,  March  1953;   see  also  Hofmans,  1956). 

(^)  hocus  of  the  Study :  laboratory  vs.   field;  most  exposure  studies 
^occur  in  the  field  almost  by  definition;  some  writers,  however,  view 
•  ^  -laboratory  studies  af  cittenti'on  as  a  ^type  of  5uaiehce"  m'easuromenf  ;"we*  '  — 

feel  that  attention  measures  are  more  properly  considered  a  type  of 
advertising  effects  study. 

(6)  Interview  Technique :  personal  mail,  telephone,  and  so  on   Q^olf e , 
et  al. i  1965,  Ch.   '0  • 

(7)  Temporal  Vantage  Point:  concurrent  vs.  delayed^-whether  the  measure 
refers  to  simultaneous'  exposure  or  to  past  exposure   (cf.  Lucas  and  Britt, 
1953,  pp.  253  ff .) . 

(8)  Stage  in  IFierarchy:  exposure  vs.  retention;  though  most  audience 
measures  are  intended  to  measure  exposure,  some  confound  attention, 
perception,  and  even  retention  with  this  measure;  ad-noting  scores,  for 
example,  gauge  the  respondent ' s  recognition  of  what  he  thinks  he  perceived  if 
and  when  he  paid  attention  to  an  ad  that  he  says  he  was  exposed  to. 

(9)  Use  of  Exemplar:  abstract  vs.  concrete--whether  the  respondent  is 
actually  confronted  with  an  exemplar  of  the  vehicle,  version,  or  ad  at  the 
moment  the  measure  is  taken. 

QO)  Type  of  Measure  of  Retention:  recognition  vs.  .recall   (Lucas  and 
Britt,  1963,  Chs.   3,  M)-- -whether  the  respondent  claims  to  have  seen  a. 
sample  exemplar  or  whether  he  reproduces  details  from  memory  without  " 
examining  the  exemplar. 

.(11)   Directness  of  Measure:   indirect  vs.   direct— the  fornier  refers  to  an  - 
indirect  questioning  techvi:ique  to  atoertain  average  probability  of  exposure', 
the-  lattex*  to  a  direct  scale  on  which  each  respondent  indicates  his  sub- 
jective probability  of  exposure.  t 

■      ■  ■  V   '    :  ■   "\  ■         ■  •  V    ,.  '"'  ■  '  ,  -  ,.    ;        \\ y'       .  ■  '  .-  _    ;.  ' 

We  have  chosen  two  of  these  dimensions  as  the  key  bases  upon  which  to 
classify  ciudienee  measurement  techniques:      (7)   temporal  vantage  point--con- 
current  vs.  delayed'-'-and   (9j   use  of  exemplars-abstract  V 
break  this  classification  down  according  to  further  sub-dist 
these  refinements  have  occurred  in  practice.     Thus,  within  the^^-^ 
measures  which  are  delayed  in  time ,  the  concrete  type  involyes  either 
-  recognition  or  recall  measurea-  of  retentioa^ 

employs  either  indirect  or  dir<f>ct  measur^  a  further  break- 

do\^n   (indicated  by  dottdd  lines)  Sep 
■■:-.f  y  ;       froin  tlie;>mGasur^  Obviously, 
■  the  SGlGction  of  these  particular  distinctions  ,  ajnong  the  many  available  , 
-  '-    was  both  hGuristip::and  subjective,  producing  a ;;t  more 
■  ipn|p:  V  rclev  existing  measurement  techniques  than  strict  logical  divisiion 

£|jfeb^    would  iidye  permitted.     That;  typology  appears  below.     We  shall  briefly    y  v, 
discuss  each  entry. 
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A  Typology  of  Audience  Measurement  Techniques 


CONCURRENT 

DELAYED 

1 

Audimeter 
Diary 
Dyna-scobe 
Glue-drops 
Fingerpr  i  n  t  s 
Hidden  camera 

RECOGNITION 

RECALL 

i 

Editorial- 
Interest 

ii 

oTarcn : 

Recognition 

Procedure 

C.A.A.T. 

(Controlled 
Ad  Awareness 

bai-Xup— 
Robinson: 

Proven 

Name 

Recall; 

INDIRECT 

DIRECt 

Hooper* 
(Radio) 

(Television) 

I.P.A. 

.^J.  Ho  u  J.  L  U  Lfc:  OJ- 

Practitioners 
of  Advert  is  3-ng) 

Starch 

Gallup - 
Robinson 

Two-- Stage 
One-Stage 

:«v^:g&g3rete  conct?rrerrt:  measures  have  shown  considerable  ingenuity  and 

*j»ifjffarl  oompl  P»Y-ity ,     Nielsen's  audimeter ,  for  example,  is  a  sophisticated 
:*fi3!fifc  device  that  records  on  tape  the  time  that  a  television  or  radio 
:23aE2Kis  tuzTied  on  and  the  station  to  which  it  is  tuned.     One  useful 
•jSB^^  been  the  demonstration  that  little  tuning  out  occurs  during 
^BmBsi,B^    A  key  remaining  problem,  however,  i£;  that  the  audimeter  fails 
^MBPse  the  miinber  of  people   (if  any)   in  the  home  audience.  This 
^BBSCy  may  be  surmounted  by  the  diary  method --used  by  Nielsen  and  the 
aaSfeReseardh  Bureau— wherein  one  member  of  the  family  records  .the 
j^lpEand  audience  data  to  supplement  the  audimeter  measure    (Lucas  and 
Sl^iE963  »  pp^  245-250)".     Allen ^  s  dyna-scope  provides  an  even  more  elegant 
jI^b^  using  a  hidden  camera  to  photograph  the  people  who  are  in  front 
iSSIsaet  while  it  is  turned"  on.     One  study  showed,  for  instance ,  that 
®^Jte  sets  turned  on  had  no  attentive  audience  duri^ig  commercials 
^|5iE^£^  Comparably  tricky  field  procedures  have  been  used  to  study-' 

;:.jfiSs9fership  of  magazine  advertisements .     Lucas  and  Britt  describe  methods 
<siiHgSare  employed  the  sealing  of  pages^wath  ,glq.^a?p^^^^    the  tracing  of 
c^sS^ilggrfnts,  and  photography  with  hidden  cameras  to  verify  magazine  ad 
^9fB^  (LaoB.B  and  Britt,  1963,  pp.*  27t)-.280)  , 

ifegh^act^^^TO  telephone  interviews 

'^HBEBaetain  what  program  the  respondent  is  \vatching  or  listening'^  to . 
lirtte^ (radio ^  audience)  and  Trendex   (fplG-Vision  audience)  studies  ar6\pf 
mogpe  (Lucas  and  Britt,  1963,  p.  253)  . 
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Concrete  delayed  recot:^nition  includes  those  measures  in  which  the 
interviewer  hands  the  respondent  some  form  of  the  version  or  ad  of  interest 
and  ultimately  asks  whether  he  has  seen  it  before.     The  editdrial-interest 
approach,  used  by  Alfred  Politz  and  many  others,  take.s  the  respondent 
tlirough  the  issue  and  asks  him  which  articles  look  interesting.     Only  then 
does  the  interviewer  ask  if  the  respondent  3iappens  to  have  seen  that  issue 
(Lucas  and  Britt,  1963,  p.  228;  Stock,  1961).     Marder   (1967)  performed  a 
validation  study  of  this  method  in  v/hich  he  compared  independently  observed 
readersliip  with  the  editorial-interest  method  and  found  that  the  latter 
pro'luced  a  high  degree  of  under-reporting. 

The  Starch  r<jcocrnition  procedure  was  devised  in  1922  /  (Starch ,  1966). 
It  asks  the  respondent  if  he  has  read  any  part  of  an  exemplar  and  then  goes 
througli  the  entire  magazine  with  him,  asking  if  he^s  seen  each  ad,  and  if 
so,  which  components  of  the  ad  he  read   (probing  on  the  unmentioried  com- 
...  -  — •  -  pohonts)  ;     The  •'teahT£xqu^*gGn6r-ates''1:hi?e^*-/7^i^surc:S      Ho'tedr-^the  i5ereent -w-ha  - 
saw  an  ad),  seen-associated   (the  percent  who  read  any  part  of  the  ad  that 
;lncluded  the  product  name)  ,  read-most   (the  percent  who  read  more  than  half 
of  the  written  material) •     The  A.R.F.  executed  a  study  intended  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  Starch  technique.     They  found  high  correlations  between 
their  scores  and  the  Starch  scores   (r2  =  .85  for  women  and  .7^1  for  men)  , 
which  prompted  Lucas   (1950)   to  conclude  that,  even  thougli  high  reliability 
does  not  necessarily  imply    high  validity,  /^The  correspondence  between 
FARM  and  the  regular  Starch  ratings  was  generally  accepted  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  this  commercial  service"    (Lucas,  1960,  p.  125). 

/'  '        ■  ,  - 

Nevertheless,  some  rather  telling  criticisms -''have  been  raised  against 
the  Starch  technique.     Lucas  notes  with  alarm  that  the  FARM  recognition 
score  showed  no  decline  in  time,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  kind  of  memory 
effects  normally  observed   (Sielslce,  1959)  .and  ;cautions  that  '^for  the 
measurement  of  memory  values,  the  ordinary  recognition  method  seems  to  b ^ 
entirely  lacking^'   (Lucas,  1960^  p.  128)  •     Wells   (196t+b)  has  offered  tho 
explanation  that  the  recognition  sc«?re  is  really  a  measure  of  the  subj  ective 
probability  of  seeing  an  ad.     To  theise  charges,  Neu   (1961)  has  replied  that 
th<?., Starch  data  d£  show  a  daclirf^^  of  recognition  over  time.     In  further 
defense  of  iStarch^  we  should  add  that  memory  researchers  often  regard 
recognition  as  a  measure  of  long-term  storage,  recall   ?s  a  measure  of 
retrieval  and  storage •     Only  the  latter  would  necessa.rily  be  expected  to 
decline  dramatically  over  time  if  retrieval  is  the  critical  determinant 
of  long-term  memory. 

-  .  Another  majoxv  criticism  of  the  Starch  technique  has  stemmed  from  its 

V         use  with,  bogus  ads.    Ma^^der  and  David  (1961)  produced  recognition  scores 
on  ads  that  respondents  crould  riot  possibly  have  seen  which  ^^^r  from 
62%  to  87%  of  the  recogn  ition  claims  for  true  ads  and  concluded  that"the 
numbers  generated  by  aided  reports  of  exposure  to  ad  elements. are  sub- 
stantially useless  as  factual  reports  of  prior  exposure/^ '  (Marder  and  David, 
1961,  p.  25)  .    Appel  and  Blum  (1961)  found  that  such  false  claims  tended  " 
to  increase  with  prior  exposure        the  magazine ,  interest  in- the  product, 
t :  :  ;   :  and  nearness  t^  Tpurch^  argued!:  v  ^Becau'^e  of  thesa  -corif cundl^^g  f  ?io«- 

tors,  measures  of  ad  noting  are  equivocal  at  best"   (Appel  and  Blum,  I  ^1, 
{"    p.  18)  .     Somewhat  more  constructively,  however,  Appel^  went  on  to 

use>the  relationship  betweeh  bogus--ad  cla        and  real-ad  cla  ms  to^-pr edict  • 
:    ^he  nqtxngr scores  so  that  the  residual  scores  then  served  as  adjusted'^ 
;         ;  ■  reiatf^^^:^m^  greater  validity  of  this  residual 

[       O^m^  the  point  hiserial  ^^ 

I  Ej^C  corral  at  i 

j  J^raasM^^yq;^  ;  Davenport  'et'.::.al^^":::.  n.962)  'pi?dposed  :another  technique  ;*o  eont:rol;;^f  or  ; 
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false  claiming.     They  took  two  recognition  mrasures  on  both  true  and 
bogus  ads,  proposing  that  true  ad  recognition  be  defined  as    (a)   those  whc 
answered  yes  consis^t:>^    Iv  to  botli  questions  or   (b)  the  percent  answering 
yes  among  those  w'].-         ;  pot  claim  to  have  read  the  bogus  ads.     He  found 
that  these  controls  false  claiming  required  a  sizeable  downward 

adjustment  in  claimed  recognition.     Starch   (1966,  Ch.   3)  has  replied  that 
inserting  bogus  ads  produces  biased  x*esults  unless  you  warn  the  respondent 
that  some  of  the  ads  are  phony,  and  Ne'u    (1961)  has  presented  data  to 
support  the  claim  that  w}ien  subjects  are  tlius  warned,  the  estimate  of 
readership  closely  resembles  that  obtained  by  the  regular  Starch  procedure. 

An  indubitable  improvement  on  the  Starch  score  is  the  C.A.A.T. 
(Controlled  Ad  Awareness  Technique)   of  Keswick  and  Corey  (19G1) .  CAAT 
shows  the  respondent  an  ad  tlirough  a  set  of  filtering  screens  which  are 
removed,  one  by  one  until  he  recognizes  it.     Keswick  and  Cory  have  found 
significant  .correlati-.Qns  .b.etweeu,  ,their.xeoog.nition  scare  .  (the  .number  of. 
screens  through  which  the  ad  is  identified)   and  experimentally  controlled 
numbers  of  previous  exposures. 

Concrete  delayed  recall  tests  are  represented  by  the  Gallup -Robinson 
technique  of  aided  recall  of  magazine  ads  which  shows  the  r-espondent  only 
the  cover  of  an  exemplar,  requiring  him  to  demc'-.^^trate  that  he  has  read 
the  issue  by  recalling  at  least  one  feature,  askt:  him  to  rr  member  which 
ads  he  recalls  seeing,  and  then  uses  probes  to  test  recall  of  fc*.recific 
copy  features   (Lucas  and  Britt,  1963,  p .  75)  .     Lucas   (?960)  reports  that, 
for  men,  the  ARF  found  an  r2  of  only  .37  bet'>f^?een  its  attempt  to  replicate  ^ 
the  Gallup-Robinson  measure  and. the  actual  proven  name  registration  scores 
(p*  128).     In  their  defense,  however,  these  scores  did  decline  through 
time  like  true  memory  scores    (p.  131).     In  :..ddition,  they  are  refreshingly 
free  of  spurious  claims,  though  often  they  are  too  low  to  be  statistically 
significant    (p.  128). 

Abstract  delayed  ineasures  have  grown  out  of  the  need  to  include  a 
greater  number  of  periodicals  in  a  survey  than  can  be  conveniently  handled 
by  the  . time-consuming  editorial-interest  method.     Suich  inclusiveness  is 
especially  important  when  measures   (vs.  estimates)  of  cumulative  or  un- 
duplicated  audiencej=;  are  desired.     The  abstract  delayed  indirect  technique 
asks  when  the  respondent  last  saw  some^ vehicle  or  if  he  saw  it  during  some 
period.     From  such  a  datum,  one  can  derive  the  aggregate  probabilities  of 
exposure  for  single  versions,  cumulations ,  or  combanalfibns.     The  IPA 
(Institute  of  P^ractitioners  of  Advertising)   employs  such  an  indirect  meth  d 
to  coyer  8M-  English  periodicals.     The  key  IPA  question  asks  whether  the 
respondent  has  looked  at  any  copy  of  the  periodical  during  the  last  X 
days,  where  X  is  the  period  of  pubilioation--that  is ,  day ,  week,  or  month 
(Corlett  ,  196 M-)  .     Beliscn  demonstrated ,  however ,  that  the  position 

of  tha  question  affected  the  claimed  rate  of  readership   (see  Henry,  1962)  ; 
)     oroposeil  the  rotation  o£  the  daily ,  weekly,  and  monthly  questions  to 
o        ome  this  effect.     Cc^rlett   (196M-)  ,  meanwhile ,  pointed  to  the  dual 
problems  of  overest  T^'i^  to  re-reading  some  issue  in  a  slater  period 

and  underestimation  tv>  reading  more  than, one  :assu  period. 

To  overconv:?  these  difficu^^^^  proposed  a^'.king  about  the  number  of 

issues  read  for  the  .first  time  ;ia  the  last  three  days .     The  estimate  of 
readership  would  then  be  this  nrimb^r  multiplied  by  the  publication  period 
divided  by  three.     Cahalan  (1960)  used  a  comparable  technique  based  on  a 
teleiphone  interview  that:  established  whether  a  given  daily  newspaper  was 
O  read  yesterday ;  a ■  clompnr ison.^:,of  t^^  w  ith  the  more  t Ime -cnnsuming : 

EHJC^ditorial-lnterest  method^  (us ing^^       /same  respondents^ ^^^t  night)  1 

"produced  reliabilitiea^^^^  • 


To  measure  exposure  to  specific  television  commercials,  Gallup 
and  Robinson  conduct  delayed  recall  tests  by  telephone.     The  questioning 
technique  resembles  tliat  of  the  magazine  advertising  recall  method  (Lucas 
and  Britt,  19G3,  pp.   90-91)   except ,  of  bourse ,  that  no  exemplar  is  present. 
Nuttall   (1950)  has  suggested  another  abstract  measure  of  commercial 
exposure  based  on  atvking  the  respondent  what  he-^was  doing  during  the 
commercial  of  interest — viGV>?ing  the  set,  viewing  something  else,  not 
'sitting,  not  in  the  room.     Interestingly  enough,  his  data  imply  that  only 
about  M5%  are  viewing  the  set  during  a  commercial,  a  figure  which  aligns 
closely  with  that  of  Allen   (196U)   cited  above.     Daniel  Starch  has  also 
developed  a  measure  of  tv  commercial  viewing,  the  Viewer  Impression  Study, 
which  generates  a  commercial  recall  score  based  on  the  percent -of  claimed 
viewers  claiming  to  recall  seeing  a  given  commercial   (Gruber,  1966). 
Gruber   (1966) --who  appears  to  be  implicitly  interested  in  the  effects  of 
copy  on  recognition--has  criticized  this  score  on  the  grounds  that  people 
-  tune  -  in- during- the  *prG^gram  sc-^hcit  -the- -&t£i3fehr-  seore-  increases  syst-ematic^U:'--  -  * 
as  the  position  of  the  commercial  in  the  program  advances.'     From  the  point 
of  view  of  exposure,  however,  Neu   (1965)  has  replied  that  indeed  position 
does  have  an  effect  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  Starch 
score  is  Lrying  to  measure.     If  nothing  else,  this  debate  illustrates 
the  confusion  that  can  arise  when  reseaichers  f ail  to  specify  whether 
they  are  measuring  copy,  effects,  media  effects,  or,  some  interaction 
'b^itween  the  two* 

The  abstract  delayed  direct  techniques  have  streamlined  the  question- 
ing procedure  even  further  than  their  indirect  counterparts.     Like  the 
indirect  techniques ,  they  have  been  particularly  useful  to  researchers 
interested  in  cumulative  or  unduplicated  audience  measures,  but  they  go 
beyond  the  indirect  method  to  determine  a  probability  of  exposure  to  each 
vehicle  for  each  respondent.     As  Landis   (1965)   has  pointed  out,  such 
individual  probabilities  o;^,  vehicle  exposure  can  be  used  to  develop  all 
the  *;.;a/5irable  reach  and  frequency  measures.     Sherrill   (1956)  thus  argues 
that  "a  probability  notion  of  ^reaching  likelihood'   is  more  satisfying 
than  statements  involving  actual  numbers  of  readers ,  percentages  of 
circulation  estimates ,  net  unduplicated  audience  sizes,  or  even  motives 
of  readers''    (Sherrill,  1965,  p.  25).  '  .  ' 

As  implied  by  our  typology,  two  types  of  direct  probability  scaling 
methods  exist.     The  two-stage,  technique,  developed  by  Agostini   (1964) , 
asks  the  respondent,  "do  you  read  magazine  Y  regularly,  occasionally,  or 
never."    At  the  same  time,  it  uses  another  method  isuoh  as  the  editorial- 
interest  technique  to  get  more  objective  probability  measures  for  each  of 
the  vehicles  covered.     The  '^objective"  measures  are  tlien  used  to  calibrate 
the  "subjective"  category  answers.     Agostini   (1964-)  found,  for  example ,  '  ; 

that  ;':he  regular,  occasional,  and  never  categories  were  associated  with 
editorial-interest  probabilities  of  .89,  .2^1,  and  .02 ,  respectively .  In 
future  interviews  j»  the  calibrated  category  answers  can  then  be  used  to 
provide  direct  estimates  of  readership  probability. 

^     A  key  drawback ^to  Agostini '  s  t^vo -stage  method  is  its  requirement  for 
outside  datS  to  calibrate  the  subjective  scale  categories   (Sohaefer,  1965). 
■  The  one-stacye  method  offers  an  obvious   (but  perhaps  dangerous)  simplifica- 
tion.    Here  the  respondent  is  simply  asked  to  provide  some  numerical 
estimate  of  his  subjective  readership  probabil~iTy^    Stock   (1961)  ,  who  was 
^  one-;of:  the  first  ^^t  simply  asked  his  respondents  ; 

pnj^rhe  open-ended  question,  "Ab  would  you  say  you  Jactualiy  read 

^^*^^1?"^  1  Subsequent  researchers ,  However  ,  have  generally  used  n-pdint  sea]  es 


(Corlett,  1964;  Schaefor,  1965)  or  n-category  multiple-choice  answers 
(Schyberger,  1963,  1966)    in  conjunction  with  questions  such  as: "How 
many  copies. •.do  you  usually  look  at  in  four  weeks?"   (Corlett,  1964); 
"How  many  of  the  last  four  issues  have  you  read?"    (McGlathery,  1967); 

"How  often  do  you  usually  read   ?"   (Schyberger ,  1963,  1966);  or 

"How  many  issues  of    did  you  pick  up  and,  to  some  extent,  read 

during  1954?"   (Sherrill,  1966)'.     Finally,  Landis    (1965)  uses  a  Guttman-- 
type  scale  based  on  a  multi-question  procedure,  the  details  of  which  he. 
has  unfortunately  kept  confidential. 

Thus,  direct  subjective  probability  scaling  methods  have  received 
wide  use  in  recent  years  in  measuring  magazine  v-^eading  habits.  Schaefer 
(1965)  goes  so  far  as  to  proclaim  the  possibility  of  extending  such 
methods  to  other  media  as  well.     Nevertheless^  Landis   (1965)  has  warned 
that,  "simply  asking  respondents  to  estimate  their  exposure  will  lead  to 
severe  ovei?estimates"   (Landis,  1955  ,  p«  25)^     Several  researchers  have 
provided  results  .cQnceOTing,.this.  que?=^t.ipn  .of  .validity 

checks  of  direct  scales  against  the  editorxf^l-interest  measure  have  been 
reported  by  Agostini   (1964)   eind  Schyberger   (1963)  ,  using  the  two-stage 
method,  and  by  Stock   (I960)   and  Schaefer   (1965) ,  using  the.  one-stage 
method.     More  pessimistically,  ho^^^ever,  both  Schyberger   (1966)  and 
McGlathery   (1967)  found  that  direct  scales  produced  overestimates  of  high 
issue-recognition  probabilities  and  underestimates  of  low  issue-recogni- 
tion probabilities.     Yet  even  these  last  two  studies  showed  clear  monoton. 
li?elations  between  direct  scales  and  the  recognition  measures.     It  there- 
fore seems  safe  to  assume  at  least  ordinal  scale  properties  for  the  one- 
and  two-stage  direct ' sub jective  probability  scales. 

ADVERTISING  EFFECTS  RESEARCH 

We  have  already  presented  our  overall  typology  of  advertising 
research,  all  of  which  constitutes  advertising  effects  research  except 
the  area  of  the  upper  left-hand  cell  that  we  have  just  delimited  as 
audience  measurement.     The  following  exhibit  presents  this  same  typology' 
v;ith  some  additional  sub-divisions   (disciissed  below)   which  appear  to  be 

especially  relevant  to  distinguishing  various  types  of  ad  effects  researcl 
k'.'  ■  \- 

A  Typology  of  Advertising  Effects  Research 


INDEPENDENT 
(MANAGERIAL) 
VARIABLE 

DEPENDENT  VARIABLE 

CUMMUNICATION 
EFFECTS 
MEASURES 

SALES 
EFFECTS 

_  MEASURES 

MEDIA 

Experimental  — — ^— -""^  ^ 
""^"^^o  n-  Ex  p  e  r  ime  n  t  al 

COPY 

Pre-Measures 
(Laboratory)  y< 
"Copy  Testing" 

Post-Measures 
^  (Field) 

"Campaign  ' 
Evaluation" 

Experimental: 
-By  Subject  ^< 
-By  Market  ^ 
Area  y^ 

^^y^  Non-Experimental 
>^          -By  Respondent  ' 
-Market-Based 

The  reader  will  recall  that  we  have  based  this  typology  on  the  dis- 
tinctions that  appear  to  be  most  relevant  to  both  management  and  behavioral 
science--namelv    tho  key  independent   (manager ially  controllable)  and 
dependent   (effects)  variables^ which  represent,  respectively,  the  dimensions 
that  management  can  manipulaire  and  the  strategic  perspectives . involved. 
Our  classification  therefore  appears  tighter  and  more  dynamic  than  those 
offered  by  writers  l:;ke  Wolfe,  et  al,    (1952,  1963),  MSI   (1958),  and 
Campbell   (1969a,  b)  ,  who  base  their  typologies  on  distinctions  such  as 
those  between  syndicated  vs.  non--syndicated  measures   (MSI,  1958,  pp.  37  ff,)* 
verbal  vs.  non-verbal  measures   (MSI,  1968,  p,  19),  standardized  vs.  custom 
measures   (Campbell,  1969b,  p.  26)  ,  or  pre-  vs.  post-measures   O^^olf  e  i  et  al., 
1962  vs.  196:3;  Campbell,  1969b,  p,  26). 

One  advantage  of  such  comparatively  loose  classifications  is  that 
they  permit  their  authors  to  incorporate  various  indirect  ad  effects  which 
.Q§TObell_  ealls^  "marketing^  ?nvij?orimen1:"^  responses   0-96 9b  ^  p ,  13)  ^  and  which 
include  such  factors  as  word-of-mouth  and  dealer  acceptance'  (Cam^ 
1969b,  pp,  m-15;  MSI,  1968,  p.  19;  Wolfe,  et  al , ,  1962,  Part  III,  Ch.  1), 

The  major  contrast  between  our  scheme  and  the  others ,  howevex^^,  lies 
in  the  degree  of  importance  whicTf^r iters  like  Campbell  and  Wolfe,  et  til. 
attach  to  the  difference  between  pre-  and  post-measures.     Clearly,  the" 
distinction  between  pre-  and  post-measures  depends  upon  one's  answer  to 
the  questiori:     "Previous  to  what?".     MSI   (1968)  points  out  that  this 
question  can  be  answered  in  a  number  of  ways  since  there  are  at  least 
five  different  stages  in  the  life  of  an  advertisement  at  which  ad  effects 
misasurements  can  be  made:     (1)  before  planning  the  ad.;    (2)  as  its  com- 
ponents  (headlines ,  captions,  and  so  pri)  are  conceived;    (3)  when  it  exists 
only  in  rough  form;         during  a  test  run  of  the  ad;  <and  (5)  after  running 
the  ad   (MSI,  1968,  p.  9).     Campbell  and  Wolfe,  et  al.  appear  to  take 
"previous"  in  the  sense  of  '^before  money  is  spent  on  media"   (tVolfe,  et  al., 
1963,  title  page):  _~ 

The  basic  distinction  between  pre-  and  l^ost -advertising 
measurements  is  the  point  in  time  at  which  the  target 
audience  is  exposed  to  the  advertising.     If  this 
exposure  occurs  prior  to  publication  or  broadcast  of 
the  advertisement  wehave  a  pre-advertising  measure- 
ment.    If  the  exposure  is  by  means  of  publication  or 
broadcast,  then  obviously  the  measurement  of  th^ 
results  is  post-advertising  (Campbell,  1969a,  p,;  62)*  - 

In  this  sense,  the  pre-/post-  distinction  is  relevant  only  to  the  lower 
left-hand  cell  in  our  typology  where  a  contrast  might  be  di*awn  between  a 
pre-measure  of  the  communication  ef  fects  of  copy  (or  what  in  often  called  - 
"copy  testing") ,  which  is  often  carried  out  in  a  laboratory  setting,  and 
a  post-measure  of  copy  effects   (or  "campaign  evaluaticm'')  v:hich  would 
usually  employ  field  research  me thg;ds.    The  other  celi.i?  in  t!'ie  typology 
would  almost  all  be  confined  to  post-measurss  in  this  sense^  Certainly, 
Camipbell^s  typology  (196 9b /  p.  26)  is  consistent  wxf^i  thi^?  iii^tet'pr station 
of  the  5?cles  of  his  pre-  and  post-advertisement  test xk^^^  own 
typology, 

Another,..s^^       of  the  pre-Zpost-  distinction,  howev<5r,  might  refer  to 
whetHer  the:  measure  is- performed  « before  ^o  some  managerial  decision 

(ie  .  ,;  as  a  planning  aid  or  control"  device) V    In  this  sense ,  howe^  all 
ad  effects  Pleasures  are  ul^^  in  that  they  provide  inputs 

for  some  future  managerial  decision  (MSI ,  1968 ,  p.  9)  /    S Imilarly ,  to  th e ^ 
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behavioral  scientist  or  to  the  maker  of  public  policy,  pre-  and  post- 
measures  are  on  an  equal  footing  in  providing  information  about  the  i 
advertising  communication  process.    We  shall  therefore  not  stress  the  pre-/ 
post-distinction  except  by  observing  the  conventional  contrast  between  \ 
copy-testing  and  campaign-evaluation  measures  in  the  lower  left-hand  cell 
of  our  typology.  I 

In  the  paragraphs  that  follow, "we  shall  describe  the  various  types  ! 
of  ad  effects  study  and  briefly  review  the  kind  of  work  that  has  been  done 
in  each.  /- 

i 

Media-Communication  Effects  Studies  ,  ..  •  . 

■  1 

Studies  -of  the  effects  ef  ffledaa  on  hierar&hi&-  commGnicVtion  v'aria"bles" 
move  beyond  audience  measurement  in  that  they  deal  with  media  variations 
as  an  independent  variable   (often  quantified  in  dollars)  and  "the  effects  of 
such  variations  on  later  stages  in  the  hierarchy  of " communication  effects. 
Benjamin  and  Maitland  (1958),  for  example,  studied  the  effects  of  dropping 
leaflets  in  differing  degrees  of  concentration  on  the  level  of  message 
awareness,  fitting  the  data  with  various  models   (e.g.,  logarithmic, 
negative  exponential)   and  concluding  that  a  logarithmic  version  offered  the 
best  combination  of  simplicity  and  goodness-of-f it. 

! 

Lipstein  (1965)   and  Casey  ,  (1962)  have  used  brand-switching  logic  to 
propose  a  model  of  the  effect  of  ad  expenditures  on  attitude.     In  essence, 
this  model  represents 'attitudes  in  the  form  of  a  preference-switching 
matrix  where  a  certain  proportion  who  prefer  bran.,  i  in  a  given  time  period 
will  prefer  brand  j  in  the  following  period.     Regression  analysis  is  then 
used  to  relate  ad  expenditures  to  changes  in  the  preferes<5e  matrix. 

Aaker  and  Day  (19.71)  used  regression  analysis  on  telephone  panel  data 
to  demonstrate  some  significant  effects  of  ad  exposure  on  both  awareness 
of  and  attitude  toward  six  brands  of  instant  coffee.     As  is  typical  of  the? 
survey  method,  however,  their  measure  of  the  advertising  variable  was  based 
on  claimed  exposure  rather  than  on  medpi,^  expenditures. 

Copy-Communication  Effects  Studies  .- 

Studies  of  the  effects  of  ad  copy  on  conmunicat  ion  hierarchy  ^'variables 
may  be  sub-divided  into  pre-tests  and  post-tests   (Boyd  &  Westfall  196t|" 
Ch.  15;  Campbell,  1969a,  b ;  Wtdfe ,  et  al . ,  r962 ,  1963) .     The  former  will 
be,  broken  down  still  further  according  to  which  stage  of  the  hierarchy  if 
any,  they  investigate   (cf.  Campbell,  1969b,  p.  26).  ' 

At  the  first  stage  of  the  hierarchy  of  effects ,  we  shall  classify  pre- 
measures  of  attention  according  to:     (1)  whether  they  are  based  upon 
uncontrolled  physiological  responses  or  controllable  behavior  and  (2)  whether 
they  relate  to  orientation  reaction  (oi^  arousal)  -  or  to  interest  (or  positive 
reward  value) .     These  distinctions   (which  are  discussed  at  length  in 
another  chapter  in  the  study  from' which  this  Appendix  has  been  taken)  produce 
the  following  typology  of  attention  measu..  : 
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r     ORIFNTATTOM  RPAPTTOM 
OR 
AROUSAL 

ilM  J.  r^lvbol  UK 

POSITIVE  REGARD 
VALUE 

PHYSIOLOGICAL 

Galvanic  Skin  Response 
(GSR) 

Basal  Skin  Resistance 
CBSR) 

Brain  Waves  (EEG) 

Pupil  Dilation 

BEHAVIORAL 

Looking  Tiii?e 
Dwell  Time 

Operant  Behavior 
or 
CONPAAD 

Physiological  measures  of  arousal  have  included  Galvanic  Skin  Response 
(Kohan,  1968),  Basal  Skin  Resistance   (Campbell,  1969a,  Appendix  A),  an'l 
brain  v;avGS  or  EEG  (Krugman,  1971).     Measures  of  orientation  reaction  to 
the  overall  ad  based  upon  looking  time  have  often  been  advocated  (Leavitt 
1962;  Wolfe,        aL.  ,  1969,  p.  41;  Wolfe,  et  al . ,  1963,  p.  45),  but  only  ' 
recently  have  Morrison  and  Dainoff  (1972)  provided  a  concrete  example  of 
this  technique.     Orientation  reaction  to  individual  elements  within  the  ad 
has  been  gauged  by  the  use  of  eye  cameras  to  measure  dwell  time  on  each 
element  of  interest  (Krugman,  1971).     Eye  cameras  have  also  been  used  to 
measure  pupil  dilation  as  an  index  of  interest  or  reward  value   (Hess  and 
Polt,  1960;  Hess,  1968;  Krugman ,  1964 ;  Van  Bortel ,. 1968 ;  but  cf.  Blackwell, 
^        >  1970).     The  pperaT?t  behavior  index — sometimes  called  CONPAAD  for 
"Conjugately  Programmed  Analysis  of  Advertising"--is  based  upon  how  hard 
a  subject  is  willing  to  work  (e.g. ,  how  many  times  he  will  push  a  pedal)  to 
prevent  the  advertisement ' s  fading  from  view  and/or  hearing  (Grass  and 
Wallace,  1969;  Grass,  et  al.  ,  1971;  Lindsley,  1962;  Nathan  and  Wallace, 
1964-;  Wolfe,  et„al^,  1969).     Campbell  reports  that  many,  of  these  laboratory 
attention  measures   (e.g.,  GSR,  BSR,  and  pupii  dilation)  are  available 
as  syndicated  services  from  firms  such  as  Arbor,  Inc.,  Audience  Studies, 
Inc.,  and  the  Institute  of  Communications  Research  (Campbell,  196 9a ^ 
Appendix  A) . 

At  the  next  level  of  the  hierarchy,  the  perception  or  comprehension 
of  advertisements  has  often  been  studied  by  exposing  them  to  subjects 
for  brief  durations  controlled  by  means  of  a  tachistoscope  or  by  exposing 
a  different  ad  to  each  eye  and  determining  which  is  dominant  (Campbell, 
1969a,  b;  Lucas  and  Br itt,  1953;  Wolfe,  et  al . ,  1963).     Seymour  Smith, 
Associates  performs  such  tests  on  a  standardized  basis   (Campbell,  1969a, 
Appendix  A),    In  the  marketing  literature,  a  recent  example  of  tachisto- 
scope  testing  was  provided  by  Gutman  (1972) , who  used  this  technique  to 

^       ga^Se  the  effects  of  layout  on  the  identification  of  billboard  ads. 

Berg  (1967)  combined  binocular  rivalry  with  tachistoscope  exposures  to 
demonstrate  the  effect  of  repeated  viewing  of  underwear  ads  by  nursing 

.      /.school  students  on  lowering  their  perceptual  threshold  for  such  matex^ial. 

Standard  pre-tests  of  memory  effects  are  typified  by  the  Gallup- 
Robinson  portfolio  test   (Boyd  and  Westfall,  1964,  Ch.  15).     In  an  example 
of  private  research  on  memory,  Kaller  (1972)  has  suggested  that  the 
subjective  scores  , of  ads  by  judges^  on  four  criteria-  (pictori^al  value, 
empathy ,  interest ;  and  clarity)  can  be  used  to  predict  day-after  recall. 
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Using  specific  copy  elements,  Steadman  (1959)  successfully  demonstrated 
that  sexuality  in  illustrations  decreases  recall  of  brand  names,  though 
Myers  and  Haug  (1967)  failed  to  confirm  their  hypothesis  that  interroga- 
tive headlines  produce  greater  retention  than  normal  declarative  head- 
lines. 

At. the  affective  stags  of  the  hierarchy,  Greene  and  Stock  (1966) 
argue  that  pre-tests  should  trace  the  effect  of  advertising  on  brand- 
related  attitude  and  propose  a  simple  experimental  design  which  randomly  ^' 
assigns  test  copies  of  magazines  to  panels  of  subscribers,  subsequently 
using  mail  questionnaires  to  measure  attitude  differences.     Eric  Harder 
offers  a  comparable  method  as  a  standardized  service   (MSI,  1968,  p.  31).  ' 
In  an  example  of  a  laboratory  pre-test  of  attitude  effects,  Wheatley  and 
Oshikawa   (1970)   exposed  high-  and  low-anxiety  subjects  to  positive-  vs. 
negative-appeal  ads  for  life -insurance  and  found  that  nerative  appeals 
were  "^oi;'^  effective  than  positive  ^w  subae^qts.  .whereas  the. 

reverse  occurred  with  High-anxiety  subjects .  • 

Finally,  a^  the  level  of  intention-to-purchase,  Jan  Stapel  (1971) 
has  recently  demonstrated  a  questioning  technique  which  begins  by 
isolating  non-users  of  a  product  and  then  compares  the  percents  who  indi- 
cate purchase  intention  among  a  vehicle's  readers  (e.g.,  11%)  and  non- 
readers   (e.g.,  5%)  ,   (see  his  Table  5,  which  shows  that  such  a  pattern 
hole-   for  a  variety  of  products). 

Sev       I  researchers  have  raised  the  argument --with  which  we  whdaeS^^^-^^^^^^^^ 
heartedl        >ncur--that  pre-tests  should  measure  ad  effects  at  more  than  one 
level  of  the  hierarchy.     Young  (1972)   thus  espouses  "a  total  evaluation 
technique  which  seeks  to  measure  all  aspects  of  a  commercial  * s  effective- 
ness,  including  attention  and  communication  as  well  as  persuasion..." 

(Young,  1972,  p.   9).     In  accord  with  this  prescription^  Grass,  et  al. 

(1971)  measured  two  links  in  the  chain  of  effects— attention   (using  the 
CONPAAD  technique)   and  recall   (weighted  by  the  ad-originator ' s  judgment 
of  the  importance  of  each  message  link  recalled) --and  combined  these  in  a 
multiplicative  formula:     attention  value  X  weighted  recall.     Plummer  (1972) 
also  combined  t-wo  levels  of  the  hierarchy,  defining  CommerGial  Performance 
Score  as  the  percent  of  respondents  who  display  both  ptoved  (day -after) 
recall  of  the  commercial  and  favorable  associations  witn  the  brand  adver- 
tised.    Even  more  completely.  Murphy  (1971)  used  questionnaires  to  mear/are 
a  chain.^o.f  responses   (attention,  comprehension,  significanor^.,  differentia- 
tion, aqtiyation)   to  commercials  shown  in  a  trailer  labor^^tory ;  and  per^^^ 
formed  a":f;=ictor  analysis  on  the  results  which  suggested  that  these  stages 
were  largely  independent .     Finally ,  a  pre-testing  technique—applicable'^^ 
to  tv  commercials  or  print  ads — that  taps  several  levels  of  the  hierarchy 
is  offeree!  by  Audience  Studies,  Inc.  ,  which  takes  continuous  measures  of 
Basal  Skin  Resistance  and  conscious  interest   (tv)  or  looking  time  (print) 
and  collects  questionnaire  measures  of  recall,  persuasion ,  and  change  in 
preference   (Campbell,  1969a,  pp.'  90  ff.  ,  pp.  117  ff.). 

Though  the  above  discussi*:>n  has  focused  on  pre-tests  of  hierarchic 
stages,  pre -tests  have  often  employed"  dependent  variables  that  lack  a  : 
clear  interpretation  with  respect  to  the  hierarchy  of  effects.  Perhaps 
the  least  desirable  of  such  methods  are  these  which  study  attitudes 
toward  the  ad  itself  instead  of  toward  the  brand.     Such  research  is 
represented  at  the  simplest  level  by  the  donsumer  jury  method  which 
asks  respondents  to  rank,. ads  in  order-of -merit   (Boyd  and  Westf all,  196^4, 
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Ch.  15;  Lucas  and  Britt,  1963,  pp.  105-107;  MacLeod,  1958).  Somewhat 
more  rigorous  ad-rating,  pre-tests  include  the  Telpex  technique,  which 
uses  group  interviews  to  get  evalv.%:t.'ions  of  video-taped  tv  commercials 
(Caffyn,  1965)  ,  and  a  procedure  recently  developed  by  Wells,  et  al. 
(1971)   in  which  respondents  evaluate  commercials  on  their  humor,  vigor, 
sensuousness ,  uniqueness,  personal  relevance,  and  irritation.     In  even 
greater  depth,  continuous  moment-by-moment  ratings  have  been  obtained 
by  asking  respondents  to  turn  knobs  indicating  their  degree  of  liking 
or  interest.     A  device  of  this  type,  called- the  Stanton-Lazarsfeld 
Program  Analyzer,  was  firsl:  used  to  evaluate  radio  commercials  (Lucas 
and  Britt,  1953,  p.  108),  but  the  principle  has  since  been  extended  to 
television  with  devices  such  as  the  Hopkins  Televote  Machine   O^olfe , 
Gt  al .  ,  1963,  p.  M-7)   and  even  to  print  ads  via  Carter's   (1955)  Content 
Response  Code  in  which  respondents  place  plus  or  minus  signs  in  the 
margins  of  printed  material.     The  trouble  with  all  these  methods,  of 
course,  is  that,  with  few  exceptions   (e.g,.  Carter,  1955,  p.  158),  no 

direct  lirtk*  has  been  established  between- attitudes  toward- ad  -and  

attitudes  toward  the  brand  advertised  (Palda,  1966).     Thus,  to  infer 
favorable  brand  attitudes  on  the  basis  of  liking  for  the  brand's 
advertisements  requires  an  enormous  leap  of  faith.  ^ 
"        .  ■  .  ^fj 

Another  non-hierarchy  variable  too  often  used  in  pre-tests  is  the 
so-called  "near  behavioral  measure"   (Lucas  and  Britt,  1963,  p.  118;  see 
also  MSI,  1968,  p.  55).     Coupon-return  measures  (V^Jolf  e ,  et  al.  ,  1962, 
Ch.  6)  ,  for  example,  have  a  clear  interpretation  only  in  the  mail  order 
business  where  the  coupon  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  sale  itself  (Simon, 
1971).     The  Schwerin  theater  technique  also  relies  on  a  quasi-behavioral 
measure  based  on  thy  change  in  pre-  vs.  post-exposure  choice  of  which 
brand  to  receive  as  a  raffle  price   (Buzzell ,  1964b ;  Kelly ,  1964) .  Clearly, 
this  measure  falls  outside  the  conventional  hierarchy  since  it  relates 
to  a  lottery  rati-^er  than  to  a  purchase  situation  and  since  no  money 
changes  hands. 

Post-tests  of  copy-effects  on  hierarchy  variables  have  generally 
employed  survey  techniques  and  have  therefore  often  confounded  the 
effects  of  exposure,  attention,  perception,  and  memory  (and  frequently 
false  claiming  as  well).     It  seems  safest  to  regard  most  such  work  afi  a 
variety  of  retention  study.     In  general  they  have  employed  some  variant 
of  the  Sterch  recognition  measure  as  the  dependent  variable .  __Starch 
(1956)  himself  presents  a  series  of  chapters  relating  various  ad  charac- 
teristics to  his  readership  scores;  he  asserts ,  for  example,  thtJt  reader- 
ship increases  with  color  vs.  black-and-white  (Ch.  7) ,  size  (Ch.  8), 
and  tallness-and-thinness  vs.  shortness-and-fatness   (Ch.  9).     In  support  - 
of  these  findings,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  did  a  split-run  test  which 
confirmed  the  superiority  of  color  ads  in  gaining  recognition  (see  • 
Gardner  and  Cohen,  1965).     Troldahl  and  Jone§   (1965)  studied  the  ability 
:  of  four  copy  factors   (ad  size ,  product  type ,  copy-picture  ratio ,  number 
'  of  items  in  ad)  to  predict  a  Staroh-like  measure  of  newspaper  advertising 
readership,  finding  high  (>-.64)  zero-order  and  partial  correlations^ 
between  ad  size  and  recognition  (see  also  ?ieads ,  1958)  .     Yamanaka  (19bUJ 
used  ad^size  ,  page  on  which  ad  appears ,  'position  on  page  ,  and  type  of  ..      .  ,. 
layout  to  predict  advertising  readership.     With  a  procedure  more  or^less 
'  analogous  to  multiple  regression  on  0,  l  yariabif.:s,  he  found  R  -  .89 

across  376  ads.     Meanwhile,  Greenberg  ami  Garfin|<le   (1953)   found  that 
both-  recognition  and  recall  increased  with  the  percent  of  a  magazine 
article  (not  an  ad)  devoted  '-o  pictorial  illustrations.        .  „ 
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These  limited  copy-effects  studies  all  appear  rather  pale,  however 
when  compared  to  the  colossal  endeavors  of  Twedt  (1952).     Still  using  ' 
a  Starch-like  readership  measure,  Twedt  computed  correlations  iDetween  this 
recognition  criterion  and  thirty-four  copy  variables  such  as  size  of  ad 
number  of  colors,  number  of  illustrations,  number  of  product  facts,  and' 
so  on  ,  1952,  Table  1).     Of  these,  the  nineteen  statisticilly  r 

nif leant  predictors  were,  in  turn,  inter-correlated,  factor  analyzed  Ind 
interpreted  to  suggest  three  key  predictive  ad  characteristics:     ad  size 
number  of  colors,  and  square  inches  of  illustration.     Regression  analvsis 
on  these  variables  yielded  a  regression  equation  with  an  R  of  ,76.  T^^edt 
then  performed  i  step  virtually  unprecedented  (and  unrepeated)   in  adver- 
tising research.     He  used  this  same  regression  equation  to  predict  reader- 
ship scores  for  ads  in  other  magazines,  finding  correlations  between 
predicted  and  actual  readership  of  .58  to  .80   (mean  r  =  .71).     This  test 
of  predictive  val:'.dity  on  a  validation  sample  argues  persuasively  for 
the  validity  of  Twedt 's  findings.     More  importantly,  it  demonstrates  a 
super.\o.r.  methodological. .appjToe.ch  which  other- advertising  researchers 
would  do  well  to  emulata. 

Media-Sales  Effect  Studies 

Me  may  divide  research  on  the  sales  effects  of  media  into  the 
experimental  and  non-experimental  studies   (of.  CampbeiT7"l969b    pp    29  ff  • 
Lucas  and  Britt,  1953,  p.  177;  MSI,  1958,  p.  10;  and  Simon,  1971,  Chs.  2  " 
vs.  3)  . 

Experimental  design  exposing  different  geographical  areas  to  different 
media  ^or  copy)  treatments  have  Ivng  been  advocated  and  used  actively  by 
'    the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture   (USDA) .    MSI  considers  such 
contrclled  market  experiments  "the  closest  practical  approach  to  an 
Idealized  Measurement  Procedure"   (MSI,  1968,  p.  88).     A  good  bibliography 
of  the  USDA  s  work  m  this  area  is  provided  by  Miller  and  Strain  (1970) 
Jessen   (1961)   presents  a  rather  complete  proposal  for  testing  the  direct 
and  delayed  effects  of  three  different  media  budget  levels  using  six  test 
areas  in  a  "switchove??"  design  with  two  Latin  Squares.     Jessen  gives  only 
hypothetical  data,  however,  and  apparently  no  one  has  applied  his  method 
in  the  manner  intended  to  measure  the  sales  effects  of  different  media 
budget  levels   (though  Henderson,  it  al . ,  1951,  used  a  similar  design  to 
evaluate  the  sales  etfects  of  alternative  copy  themes).     Cox  and  Enis 
(1969,  p.  94)  describe  a  more  modest  USDA  study  which  compared  media 
advertising  to  four  other  promotional  techniques  using  a  Latin  Square 
design  with  five  test  cities  and  found,  surprisingly  enough,  that  the 
effect  of  advertising  on  sales  was  negative. 

^  .     f    ,       ,  ^  .       ■     .....  -■■  , 

Recently,  a  number>'of- experimental  techniques  have  evolved  that  con- 
trol  the  exposure  of  respondents  to  different  media  (or  copy)  treatments 
For  a  long  time,  the  well-established  principle  of  differential  exposure' 
to  experimental  treatments  proved  elusive  in .  praetice.l    To  overcome  this 
problem,  Hans  Zeisel  once  suggested  the  idea  of  es;posure-denial— that  is, 
recruiting  a  sample  of  people  who  are  asked  not  to  watch  the  vehicle  of 
■    ..^^^r^st   (see,  Lucas  .and.  Britt  ,..1963 ,  p.  183)  .    This  principle  ;was  put 

into  practice  by  the   (now  defunct)  Milwaukee  Advertising  Laborktory 
:     which  set  up  two  -parcls  drawn  from  matched  stratified  samples  of  sub- 
market  areas.     Since  the  areas  had  been  establis*ieti  on  the  basis  of 
:     newspaper  reutas,  the  panels  could  nasily.be  exposed  differentially  t^^ 
rrnn—^^^^f^  ^^^^^^^^'^^^'         addition,  muting  devices  were  installed  so  ' 
hKlL^^-  television  comma r  be  blockedtout  for  ons  of  the  panels 

-p--T3imon ,  19 71, " Gh .  2;  Campbell,  1969b,  pp.  29  ff.)  .    ThDUgK  the  Milwaukee  ■ 
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Journal  no  longer  operates  the  Advertising  Laboratory,  similar  newspaper 
services  are  offered  by  the  Pes  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  and  by  the 
Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette   (Campbell,  1969a,  Appendix  A) .     Moreover,  the 
use  of  cable  television  (CATV)  has  made  possible  the  increasingly  sophis- 
ticated manipulation  of  tv  exposure   O^allerstein,  1967).     An  important 
standardized  service  offered  by  Adtel,  for  example,  uses  two  stratified 
matched  diary  panels  which  can  be  differentially  exposed  to  television 
commercials  via  t^^/o  cable  trunk  lines,     ihis  and  a  number  of  similar 
designs  are  thoroughly  discussed  by  Campbell   (1969a.  Ch,  5) ,  who  in 
addition,  offers  his  own  s ingle -marke t ,  multi-zone  design  which , 'he 
claims,  would  improve  upon  Adtel  by  assigning  treatments  at  random  to 
zones  withm  various  homogeneous  blocks  (see  Campbell ,  1969b ,  pp    49  ff  ) 
It  appears  that  this  claimed  advantage  hinges  on  the  issue  of  whether  zones 
are  assigned  randomly  to  treatment  groups  once  when  the  panels  are 
originally  set  up  or  are  assigned  afresh  each  time  a  new  test  is  run 
Campbell's  insistence  oh  the  second  level  of  methodological  fines 
to  overlook- -tiia  -faet- -that- most  ad  effects  studres  -have-  not  yet  re 


the  first. 


;sse  seems 
reached "  " 


Relatively  few  experimental  studies  of  media  effects  on  sales  have 
been  published.     A  famous  example  from  business,  however,  was  conducted 
by  DuPont  and  has  been  described  by  Buzzell   (1954a).     This  study  assigned 
onn/^.  ^'^^^^^isi^g  expenditure  (the  same,  150%  increases,  and 

300^  increases)  to  nine  market  areas  and  ran  surveys  to  collect  informa- 
tion on  brand-choice,  brand  availability,  and  promotion  by  dealers' 
salesmen.     The  regression  equation  developed  with  these  data  was  then 
used  in  a  test  of  predictive  validity  on  nine  areas  and  was  found  to 
predict  market  share  within  plus-or-minus  one  percent.     Rao   (1970)  has 
described  an  example  from,  academia  of  a  series  of  similar  experimental 
studies  in  which  various  numbers  of  different  levels  of  advertising 
expenditure,  selling  expense,  and  point-of-sale  promotion  were  randomly 
assigned  to  as  many  as  forry  market  areas.     In  spite  of  Rao's  careful 
methodology _  (or  perhaps  because  of  it),  sales  figures   (adjusted  for  trend) 
showed  no  significant  main  effects  in  any  of  these  replications,  though 
some  marginally  significant  interaction  effects  appeared  in  the  third 
replication  (Rao,  1970,  pp.  24  ff .) . 

Non-experimental  studies  of  media-ssXes  effects  have  received  wider 
attention  than  the  experimental,  tban]<s  to  the  impact  of  econometrics  on 
this  area  of  advertising  research— motivated  in  part ,  perhaps ,  by  the 
practical  desire  to  make  as  much  use  as  possible  of  previously  existing 
(usually  time-series)  data.     Perhaps  the  most  interesting  distinction 
between  these  studies   (already  alluded  to  in  our  discussion  of  the  ideal 
differentiated  segmentation  strategy)  relates'  to  whether  their  models  of 
the  media-sales  relation  explicitly  consider  the  lagged  effectss  of  current 
advertising  ors  sales  in  future  periods. 

At  th(3  simplest  level,  sucli'  studies  deal  only  with  the  static  effects 
of  cvirrent  advertising  expenditures  on  current  sales.    Meisner  (1961) 
for  example .used  multiple  regression  to  estimate  the  relationship  between 
lettuce  salens  and  a  set  of  several  independent  variables  which  included 
radio,  television,  and  newspaper  advertising,  finding  that  only  newspapers 
produced  a  significantly  positive  partial  correlation. coefficient  and 

ii.^"         '  "t^^c  of  the  advertisisig  variables  had  negative  regression 
.  coefficients.  -  r       iy- y'.- 

Seizing  the?  opportunity  offered  by  the  recpnt  General  Motors  strike , 
Buzzell  and  Baker  (1972)  used  advertising  and  sales  data  for  twenty  „ 
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automobUe  models  to  test  the  relation  of  actua]/"proiected"  sales  to 
the  logarithm  of  actual/"projected"  advertising  expenditures  (where 
"projected"  referi^ed  to  levels  that  , would  have  prevailed  in  the  absence 
of  the  strike).     For  October,  November,  and  December,  they  found  cor- 
relations of  .08,   .29,  and  .30,  from  which  they  concluded  that  advertising 
did  ha yq,  a  short-term,  non-linear  effect  on  sales  in  this  market.  " 

A  much  more  sophisticated  static  analysis  was  presented  by  Bass  (1969) 
who  developed  a  model  of  the  advertising-sales  relations  in  the  cigarette 
industry  which  used  four  structural  equations  to  represent  (1)  per  capita 
sales  of  (a)  filter  and  (b)  non-filter  brands  (as  linear  functions  of  the 
logarithms  of  per  capita  deflated  ad  expenditures,  deflated  per  capita 
disposable  income,  and  deflated  non-filter  prices) ;  and  f2)  advertising 
expenditures  of  (a)  filter  and  (b)  non-filter  brands  (as  >unct  ions  of 
soles  of  both  types).    A  rather  complex  estimation  procedure  supported 
the  validity  of  Bass'  basic  structural  model  (but  see  Domincmez  and  Paee. 
1971;  Bass,  1971) .  - 

Early  examples  of  distributed  lag  ad-sales  models  include  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  contributions  of  Vidale  and  Wolfe  (1957),  who  gave  no 
.    empirical  data,  and  Kuehn  (1961 ; . Kuehn,  et  al. ,  1966).    Kuehn's  model  is 
based  on  a  form  of  the  Bush-Mosteller  learning  theory  (Kuehn,  1962a;  hut 
cf.  Frank,  1962)  which,  in  this  application,  becomes  virtually  indis- 
tinguishable from  a  first-order  Markov  process  (Kuehn's,  1962a,  protesta- 
tions notwithstanding).    Another  key  assumption  is  that  those  buyers  who 
enter-  a  pool  of  potential  brand-switchers  and  who  are  susceptible  to 
advertising  effects  display  a  certain  purchase  probability  which  is,  in 
turn,  the  function  of  a  so-called  "Koyck-distributed"  series  of  lagged 
advertising  effects.    Kuehn,  et  al.   (1966)  found  a  rather  small  role  for 
the  effect  of  advertising.    The  "Koyck-distributed  lag"  assumption,  however, 
has  become  a  battleground  for  much  of  the  subsequent  lagged-effects 
research. 

Basically,  the  Koyck-distributed  lag  model  represents  sales  (S)  as 
a  linear  function  of  past  advertising  outlays  (A)  weighted  by  a  factor 
(X)  which  declines  geometrically  over  time  (t)  : 

=  a  +  b       +  *  XA^_^  +  b>?A^_^  +  r  •  .  .  •  •  •       •    Writing  this 

equation  for  S^_^,  multiplying  by  X,  and  subtracting  from  the  above 

yields  a  more  convenient  form  for  estimation:         =  K  +  bA  +XS 

■  t ,  t-l 

The  majority  of  recent  econometric  studies  of  ad-sales  effects  have 
dealt  in. one  way  or  another  with  this  basic  Koyck-distributed  lag  model. 
Palda  (195 M-)  used  time-series  data  on  advertising  and  sales  of  a  patent 
medicine  to  test  a  wide  variety  of  lagged,  logarithmic,  and  difference 
equation  models.    Using  criteria  discussed  in  Palda  (1963) ,  he  concluded 
that  the  best-fitting  regression-  equation  was  of  the  general  form? 

f  5  K  +  b  log  A^  +  XS^^j^  +  .  . 

[     This  concluBion  was  supported  in  a  sales  regression  study  of  fifteen  brands 
|:     of  llcfaor  by  Simon  (1969b),  who  also  searched  through  a  wide  variety  of. 
FRir     nodels  to  conclude  that  the  best-fitting  prediction  of  market  share  (MS) 
was  of  the  fom:    MS    =  b  log  A    +  X  MS 

r^'  ■  ,?  ■  .    t     ,  t  ,  t-l  ■   
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Recently,  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the  logarithmic  Koyck-distributed 
lag  model  by  two  studies  of  unnamed  grocery  products.    Sexton  (1970)  used 
other  marketing  variables  like  product  quality,  price,  and  deals  along 
with  advertising  in  a  logarithmic  distributed  lag  regression  equation 
and  found  that  price  and  dealing  variables  had  far  greater  relative 
weight  than  advertising  in  predicting  brand  share  (p.  342),  Meanwhile,' 
Bass  and  Clarke  (1972)  compared  six  different  lag  structures  and  concluded 
that  the  Koyck  version  attained  lower  predictive  power  than  models  of 
more  complex  structure  such  as:    S^.  =  K  +  bJ^.   +  b  A       +  b  i>  .A 

t  ux        1  t-1       3  t-1 

further  comparison  of  such  models  by  Beckwith  (1972),  using  data  for  the 
advertising  and  market  shares  of  five  brands  of  another  unnamed  product, 
found  good  fits  with  the  Koyck-distributed  lag  model  which  were  not 
improved  upon  by  the  more  complex  structures  advocated  by  Bass  and 
Clarke  (1972).     (Beckwith,  by  the  way,  checked  the  predictive  validity 
of  this  model,  with  good  results,  against  ten  additional  periods  of  data.) 

Probably  the  most  reasonable  answer  to  this  continuing  debate  over 
which  model  predicts  best  was  recently  provided  by  Rao  (1972)  who  fitted 
data  for  the  sales  and  advertising  expenditures  of  Bix  major  cigarette 
companies  with  an  enormous  array  of  logged,  lagged,  and  other  varieties 
of  model,  truly  too  numerous  to  mention.     In  our  view,  the  fairest 
appraisal  of  his  results  would  be  to  say  simply  that  no  model  emerged  as 
clearly  preferable. 

Copv-Sales  Effect  Studies  " 

Studies  of  the  sales  effects  of  advertising  copy  have  also  employed 
both  experimental  and  nQn*-experimental  designs.     In  the  last  section,  we 
discussed  experimental  designs  which  have  been  used  in  studies  of  media- 
sales  effects.    Similar  designs  (e.g.,  market  area  Latin  Squares  or  split- 
cable  television)  have  also  been  applied, of  course,  to  copy-sales  effect 
experiments.    Here,  however,  we  shall  makea  further  distinction  between 
control  of  exposure  by  individual  subject  and  control  of  exposure  by 
market  area. 

7: o  illustrate  exposure  by  individual  subject ,  Berger,  et  al.  (1969) 
randomly  distributed  copies  of  a  train's  menu,  finding  that  exposure  in- 
creased a  passenger's  probability  of  eating  in  the  diner.    This  method 
happens  to  have  been  applied  to  a  menu  vs.  no-menu  comparison,  but  could 
just  as  easily  have  been  used  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  menu  A  vs*  menu  B. 
One  widely  publicized  standard  service,  Jenssen^s  (1966a,  b)  Teleresearch 
Technique,  exposes  supermarket  shoppers  to  one  of  two  ad  versions  in  a 
trailer-laboratory  and  then  compares  the  effects  of  the  aJternative  "ad 
copies  according  to  how  many  of  each  group  spend  their  moroy  at  the  super- 
market to  redeem  special  cents-off  coupons  for  the  brand  of  interest.^ 

An  early  experiment  which  controlled  exposure^ by  geographic  market 
area  was  conducted  by  Henderson,  et  a]..   (1961)  who  adopted  a  si^itcnover 
design  comparable  to  that  proposed  by  Jessen  (1961,  discussed  above)  to 
evaluate  the  direct  and  delayed  effects  of  two  different  copy  themes 
(a  health  theme  and  a  use  theme)  on  the  sale  of  apples.    Using  covariance 
anaiysis  to  allow  for  uncontrolled  but  measurable  variables  such  as  a 
store's  total  sales  of  produce,  apple  prices,  display  space,  and  news - 
O  \  paper  advertising,  Henderson!  et,  £l.  found  thc!t  the  use  theme  produced  a 
ERiC  significantly  greater  immediate  sales  effect. 
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More  recently,  Rao  (1970)  performed  a  control -by-area  experiment 
intended  to  validate  the  ad-quality  rating  scores  of  a  copy  pre-testing 
service.    A  factorial  design  with  two  levels  of  ad  quality  (superior 
and  poor)  and  three  levels  of  ad  expenditure  created  six  treatment  con- 
ditions which  he  assigned  randomly  to  thirty  stratified  market  areas. 
Analysis  of  variance  on  an  adjusted  sales  measure,  however,  showed  no 
significant  main  or  interaction  effects  of  ad  quality  and  expenditure 
level.  " 

Kon-Gxperimental  studies  of  copy  effects  on  sales  might  also  rely 
:  on  data  from  individual  respondents  or  on  broader  market  sales  data. 
The  Starch  NETAPPS  measure  vividly  exemplifies  the former  orientation 
(Starch,  1966) .     Netapps "(Net^  Ad-Produced  Purchase^)  is  defined  as  the 
percent  of  claimed  purchases  among  those  who  claimed  to  have  noted  the 
ad  (Pj^)  less  the  percent  of  claimed  purchases  among  those  who  did  not 

claim  to  have  noted  the  ad  (P    )  dividecl  by  the  latter  fieure--that  is, 

^  nn  r  • 

IJETAPPS  =  (P„  -  P    )/P      (Starch,  1965,/  Chs.  17,  18)  •     Starch  briefly 

discusses  several  studies  showing  that  certain  ad  copy  (soup  ads,  say. 
Which  present  new  types  or  a  Ifeirge  number  of  types  of  soup)  produces 
higher  NETAPPS  than  other  copy. 

With  respect  to  the  market-based  data,  several  writers  have  dis- 
cussed research  using  Schwerin  measures  to  predict  market  share 
(Schwerin,  1958;  Kelly,  196^^  Buzsell,  1954b;  Dodd,  19511;  Fothergill  and 
Ehrenberg,  1955a,  b;  Buzzell,  et  a]^. ,  1955) .    Such  studies  have  defined 
momentum  (M)  as  the  difference  between  prior  market  share  and  pre-exposure 
lottery-choice  share,  competitive  preference  (CP)  as  the  change  in  lottery 
choice  share  between  pre-  and  post-screening  measures,  relative  com- 
petitive preference  (RCP)  as  the  brand CP  less  a  norm  for  that  product' 
class,  and  expenditure  (Ex)  as  change  in  television  ad  expenditure  share. 
Kelly  (1964)  reported  a  study  which  regressed  change  in  market  share  on 
M,  RCP,  and  Ex  and  found  r2's  of  .34-,  *33,  and  .18  respectively,  with  an 
overall  r2  of  .73  (though  Buzsell,  et  al.,  1965,  explicitly  contradict 
this  figure).    Moreover,  Kelly  found  step-wise  partial      * s  for  M,  RCP, 
and  Ex  of  .34,  *31,  and  .08,  on  ;L:he  basis  of  which  he  concluded  that 
qualitative  copy  variables  are  more  important  than  quantitative  media 
variables  in  changing  market  share.    Meanwhile,  Buzzell  (1964b)  described 
a  study  which  used  the  post-screening  lottery-choice  share  (P)  as  one  of 
the  independent  variables.    The  partial  correlation  coefficient  between 
sales  and  P  was  |.64,  as  op^)oscd  to  e:  partial  correlation  between  sales 
and  Ex  of  only  .18.    Buzzell  also  concluded: 

The  implication  is  ole^ar  that  message  quality  was  of 
substantially  greater  importance  than  advertising 
expenditure  in  explaining  the  observed  changes  in 
market  share  (Buzzell.  19 64b, ^  p.  103). 

•AN  evaluation;  QF  ADVERTISING  RESEARCH* 

In  evaluating  marketing  research  generally,  and  advertising  research 
in  particular,  we  find  it  useful  to  employ  a  conceptual  scheme  that 
organizes  the  criteria  upon  which  such  a  critique  should  be  based.  The 
exhibit  below  presents  this  conceptual  scheme  in  the  form  of  a  typology 

This  section  draws  upon  Holbrook  and  Hulbert  (1972). 


of  the  criteria  for  evaluating  research.    The  development  of  this 
typology  takes  as  its  initial  premise  the  goal  of  scientific  adequacy 
in  marketing  research,  where  'scientific  adequacy 'might  be  defined  in 
terms  of  the  existence  of  a  well-tested  theory  of  the  phenomenon  under 
study.    Such  a  definition  of  its  goal  implies  that  there  are  two  key 
dimensions  of  research  that  merit  attention:    the  adequacy  of  the  theory 
itself  and  the  adequacy  of  the  test  of  that  theory. 

In  considering  the  first  dimension^  we  may  appeal  to  the  general 
theory  of  signs  or  semi otic  which  distinguishes  between  three  aspects 
of  the  study  of  sign  systems:    syntactics  (the  study  of  the  ways  in  which 
signs  are  combined),  semantics  (the  study  of  the  signification  of  signs), 
and  pragmatics  (the  study  of  the  origin,  uses,  and  effects  of  signs) 
(Morris,  1946;  Cherry,  1966).    By  analogy,  three  aspects  of  a  theory 
(which  is,  of  course,  formulated  in  terms  of  some  set  of  signs)  may  be 
distinguished':    syntactic  (how  the  theory's  signs  relate  to  one  another), 
semantic  (how  they  relate  to  their  external  referents) ,  and  pragmatic 
(how  they  may  be  used).    The  latter  category  may  in  turn  be  subdivided 
into  two  types  of  uses:    description  (that  is,  the  use  of  the  theory 
positivelv  to  represent,  explain,  or  predict)  and  prescription  (that  is, 
the  use  of  the  theory  normativelv  to  prescribe  a  course  of  action  for  the  ^ 
user).    The  latter  use  necessarily  takes  into  account  the  user's  purpose, 

whereas  the  former  may,  in  some  sense,  be  value-free. 

t  ■      f  '  ■■ 

Each  semiotic  category  thus  suggests  a  type  of  criterion  by  which 
WG  may  evaluate  a  given  theory:     its  formulation  (the  logical  consistency 
of  the  relations  between  its  signs) ,  its  speciFxcation  (the  adequacy 
of  its  operational  definitions)^  and  its  utility  in  describing  some 
phenomenon  or  in  Inscribing  a  course  of  action. 

Research--broadly  def ined--tests  a  theory  in  terms  of  these  criteria. 
But  the  test  itself  Oiowever  favorable  to  the  theory)  may  be  more  or  less 
adequate.    Methodological  discussions  of  the  adequacy  of  a  test  often 
distinguish  between  its  validitv  and  its  reliabiiity.    A  test's  validity 
may  be  defined  as  the  degree  to  which  it  aacomplishes  what  it  purports 
to  accomplish.    Test  reliability,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  the 
extent  that  it  obtains  the  same  results  if  repeated  under  some  set  of 
different  circumstances.    These  are  intentionally  broad  definitions 
which  cut  across  the  semiotic  distinctions  between  aspects  of  the  theory 
itself. 

A  typology  may  be  created  by  arraying  the  semiotic  categories  \ 
against  the  distinction  between  test  reliability  and  validity*    Such  a 
cross-classification  produces  a  framework  within  which  to  consider  criteria 
for  the  evaluation  of  research  that  typically  arise  in  methodological 
discussions.     It  organizes  and  provides  the  conceptual  underpinnings  for 
criteria  such  as  the  logical  consistency  of  a  theory,  its  logical  trans- 
ferability from  one  domain  to  another,  the  validity  and  reliability  of 
its  operational  definitions,  the  internal  validity  of  tests  of  the  theory 
as  well  as  their  significance  and  strength,  and  finally,  the  generaliz- 
ability  of  such  tests. 
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Alternative  schemes  for  the  evaluation  of  advertising  research  have 
been  offered  byJSI  (i958)-under  the  rubric  IMP  Qdealized  Measurement 
Procedure  J —and,  more  recently,  by  Pluinmer  (197  2)  and  Young  7i97  2) 
These  formulations  appear  less  general  than  ours  and  thus  do  not  seem  as 
useful  to  anyone  interested  in  extending  the  principles  involved  beyond 
the  relatively _narrow  area  of  their  application  to  advertising  research. 
In  the  discus sa.on  which  follov^s,  however,  we  shall  retain  this  same 
specific  focus  on  advertisijig  research  and  shall  apply  each  cell  of  our 
schema  to  an  evaluation  of  the  kinds  of  research  techniques  enumerated 
in  the  last  two  sections. 


Logical  Consistency_ 

This  criterion  refera  to  the  degre-  to  v^hich  the  test  of  a  theory 
represents  a  fornialiy  ader/uate  structuring  of  its  hypothetical  construc^s- 
chat  xs,  to  the  logical  rigor  with  which  testable  hypotheses  are  derived 
from  3  set  of  abstract  theoretical  relationships. 

At  the  most  basic  level,,  we  may  caiestion  the  ways  in  which  th"  ideal 
or  even  the  approximate  segmentation  strategies  hava  been  translated  into 
advrn'tismg  models.    The  -Ufferentiated  segmentation  and  selective  -^eg- 
rnentation  models  both  refer  ultimately  to  all  the  variables  in  the 
marketing  mix.     Interactions  presumably  occur  between  advertising  var-Jables  ' 
other  v-riables-mioh  as  price,  distribution,  and  cfuality-which  moderat( 
The  effects  of  advertising  (Kuehn   (196 2b) .    A  priori  analysis  alone  sna- 
gests,  for  instance,  that  if  a  brand  is  not  available  in  the  retailers' 
stores,  advertising  cannot  have  an  effect  on  its  sales  TGensch  1970) 
Furthermore,  advertising  effects  cannoJ:  logically  be  considered  in 
isolation  from  the  actions  of  competitors,  for  if  each  advertising  change 
is^ matched- by  the  competition,  advertising  can  have  little  effect  on 
sexective  demand.     Kuehn's  model  (1951,  "  .hn,  et  al.,  1956)  has  ex- 
plicitly accounted  for  such  interaction       \  ci^  :~tition  effects.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  advertising  research  nas  considered  advertising  onlv 
an  isolation,  as  if  it  were  an  atomistic  variable  operating  independently 
°i  other  marketing  mix  variables  and  without  reference  to  competition- 
{Kotler,  1967,  Ch.  18). 


^  A  second  logical  weakness  in  advertising  res-earch  lies  in  the  per- 
vasive concept  of  the  hierarchy  of  effects.     In  its  most  prevalent  form, 

_  the  ' 

3ge  may 


ERIC  ^^"-^  hypotnesis  commits  the  fallacy  of  linear  thinking  bv  ignoring 
iOB^  logical  possibilities,  (a)  that  one  communication  stage  may  not  be 
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necessary  or  sufficient  for  the  occurrence  of  a  later  stage  and 
(b)  that  a  '^later'^  stage  may  exert  a  feedback  effect  on  some  "earlier*^ 
istage.     In  support  of  these  logical  possibilities,  numerous  reviewers 
of  empirical  studies  bearing  on  the  hierarchy  of  effects  have  reached 
the  same  fundamental  conclusion  that  no  reliable  relationships  have 
yet  been  demonstrated  betv^een  earlier  and  later  stages  (Haskins,  1964; 
Ramond,  1965;  Palda ,  1966;  MSI,  1958;  Halbert ,  1972).    Moreover,  argu- 
ments such  as  those  from  cognitive  dissonance  theory  or  the  concept  of 
"learning  without  involvement^'  assert  that  purchase  behavior  may  precede 
attitude  change  (e .g.  ,  Krugman ,  1965)  or  even  conscious  changes  in  per- 
ception (e.g.,  Preston,  1970).     Meanwhile,  researchers  such  as  Hess  (1968; 
Hess  and  Polt ,  1960)  have  thoroughly  documented  the  process  by  which 
attitude  affects  attention.    Putting  all  such  objections  together,  it 
seems  safe  to  conclude  that,  logically,  any  hierarchic  stage  may  be 
skipped;  any  stage  may  be  a  dead  end;  and  any  stage  may  respond  to  feed- 
back from  supposedly  later  stages. 

Transferability 

Many  applied  fields,  such  as  marketing,  adopt  a  rather  eclectic 
:app;roach  to  theory-building  in  which^  applicable  corcepts  are  borrowed 
from  other  disciplines,  such  as  the  behavioral  sciences.    The  problem 
of  transferability  arises  when  theories  emerge  from  the  ''integration'-' 
of  such  borrowed  hypotheses.     In  these  cases,  models  drawn  from  dis- 
parate domains  may  not  be  logically  consistent  when  transferred  to  and 
edmbined  in  another  domain.    .Consider,  for  example  ,  the  following  four 
propositions,  widely  recognized  by  advertising  theorists:     (1)  pupil 
dilation  is  one  component  of  orienting  response  which  facilitates  the 
initake  of  information  (Berlyne ,  1960);   (2)   intake  of  information  promotes 
iattitude  change  along  the  hierarchy  of  effects   (cf.  Palda,  1966);  (3) 
increasing  favorability  of  attitude  prompts  greater  pupil  dilation  (Hess 
^jid  Pott,  1960;  Hess,  1968);   (4)  attitude  change  must  decline  as  attitude 
increases  (the  ceiling  effect  in  scaling  theory).    Obviously  these 
propositions  are  not  mutually  compatible  since   (1)  and  (2)  imply  that 
pupil  dilation  and  attitude  change  are  positively  related  while   (3)  and 
(4)  imply  just" the  reverse.     Reliance  on  all  four  therefore  places  the 
advertising  researcher  in  something  of  a  dilemma. 

Measurement  Validity 

This  criterion  involves  at  least  two  components — definitional 
validity   (the  extent  to  which  some  operational  definition  actually  taps 
the  meaning  of  the  variable  of  interest)  and  Instrument  validity  (the 
degree  of.  freedom  from  contamination  between  measures  in  a  given  test—here 
the  key  requirement  is  that  the  measures  themselves  be  independent ,  not 
both  determined  by  some,  spurious  factor).    We  shall  look  at  these  problems 
first  with  respect  to  econometric  studies  and  then  with  respect  to  survey 
questionnaires— though  the  problems  also  occur,  of  course,  in  experimental 
work. 

Studies  using  econometric  marketing  data  have  often  found  such  data 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  establishing  definitional  validity.  Quandt 
.(1964) ,  for  example,  outlines  the  poignant  problems  that  arise  because  of 
the  unavailability  of  data  for  key  independent  variables.     Even  v;vh en  such 
data  exist  at  the  aggregate  level,  their  assignment  to  cross-sectional 
breakdowns  may  prove'refractory.     Consider ,  for  example ,  the  difficulties 
of.  allocating  ad  dollars  spent  in  national  media  to  local  areas  or  of 
esVablishing  the  attention  devoted  by  multi-product  salesmen  to  a  par- 
ticular product  of  interest.    Such  measures  generally  fall  back  upon 
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some  more  or  less  arbitrary  basis  of  allocation,  in  which  case  questions 
ot  validity  arise.    .. 

Kuehn  and  Rohloff  (1967)  have  pointed  out  that' data-handling  ' 
procedures  in  econometric  studies  often  violate  the  assumption  of 
independent  measures.    Most  saliently,  placing  cross-sectional  data 
on  a  per  capita  basis  has  the  effect  of  multiplying^ each  pair  of  measures 
by  the  same  larger  or  smaller  number,  thereby  injecting  a  bias  toward  a 
spurious  relationship  between  them.    The  otherwise  exemplary  simultaneous 
regression  study  by  Bass   (1969),  for  example,  engaged  in  this  dangerous 
practice.^  Another  such  dangerous  practice  appears  in  the  Schwerin  studies 
reported  by  Kelly  (196iO  and-Buzzell  (ig5t|b)  and  discussed  abovP  As 
Fothergill  and  Ehrenberg  (1955a)  pointed  out,  measures  of  change 'in  market 
share  and  of  momentum  both  contain  lagged  market  share  so  that  this 
variable  appears  on  both  sides  of  the  equation  (see ,  however ,  the  rePlv 
of  Buzzell,  et  al.,  1965).     Similarly-  to  give  another  example,  measures 
used  in  time  series  regression  may  not  be  independent  if  both  are 
increasing  with  time.     In  this  connection,  Aaker  and  Dav  (1971)  appear 
not  to  have  ruled  out  the  possibility  that  their  advertising,  attitude 
and  puronase  measures  were  all  mutually  dependent  upon  seme  temporal  ' 
trend.  ' 

Questionnaire  data  also  encounter  these  problems  of  measurement 
validity.    With  respect  to  the  definitional  validity  of  independent 
variables,  for  example,  Rao  (1970)  found  Door  ability  of  an  interview- 
based  ad-rating  method  to  discriminate  between  ads  which  copy-writers 
had  purposely  created  to  be  either  superior  or  poor.     Dependent  variables 
have  fair-ed  even  worse,  as  a  review  of  our  discussion  of  ad  recognition 
measures  will  suggest.     Such  measures  confound  exposure,  attention 
perception,  and  retention,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing  a  considerable 
degree  of  talse  claiming- 

_    The  instrument  validity  of  questionnaire  methods'  has  also  often  been 
called  into  question.      Wells  (1961,  1963)  has  discussed  the  systematic 
rass  injected  by  a  "yeasaying"  response  tendency.    Yeasaysrs  tend  to 
overclaim  magazine  readership  or  advertising  recall  and  to  giv-  hicrher 
attituae  ratings  at  the  positive  end  of -the  scale.    Clearly,  measures 
can  no  longer  be  considered  independent  when  they  reflect  thi«  kind  of 
systematic  bias. 

The  yeasaying  examples  refer  to  a  bias  injected  by  the  respondent 
Systematic  tendencies  for  measures  to  reflect  on^^  another  couJd  also  stem 
from  the  response  style  of  the  interviewer  or  from  oversights  on  the  part 
of  the  researcher  himself.     One  example  of  the  latter  type  of  methodological 
breakdown  occurred  when  Troldahl  and  Jones  (1965)  tested  thP  relationship' 
between  ad  readership  and  type  of  product  advertised.    These  researchers 
measured  product-type  "according  to  the  median  readership  score"  so  that 
'Products  which  received  high  average  readership  were  assigned  higher 
weights"   (Troldahl  and  Jones,  1965,  p.  25).    Since  readership  scores  thus 
served  as  the  basis  for  product-type  measures,  it  does  not  seem  surprising 
that  relationships  appeared  between  the  two  variables. 
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Measurement  Reliability 

In  general,  measures  gain  in  reliability  to  the  extent  that  they 
produce  consistent  results :   (a)  between  tests  or  observers  and  (b)  between 
times  administered.     There  are  four  resulting  types  of  measurement 
reliability.  .  . 

(1)  split-half  reliability  (same  test,  same  time):     the  degree 
of  correlation  between  randomly  selected  halves  of  a  test; 

(2)  test-retest  reliability  (same  test,  different  times):  the 
degree  of  correlation  between  scores  on  a  test  administered 
at  different  times; 

(3)  inter-observer  reliability  (different  observers,  same  time): 
the  degree  of  correlation  between  scores  given  by  two 
observers  of  the  same  phenomenon; 

equivalent  form  reliability  (different  tests,  different 
times) :     the  degree  of  correlation  between  twc  scores  on  two 
different,  but  hypothetically  equivalent  forms  of  a  test, 
administered  consecutively. 

Although  often  advocated  in  marketing  research  texts,  checks  on  measurement 
reliability  are  seldom  encountered,    A  noteworthy  exception  which  focused 
on  the  inter-observer  reliability  between  advertising  researchers  was  the 
Advertising  Research  Foundation's  FARM  study  which  attempted  to  replicate 
both  the  Starch  and  Gallup-Robinson  readership  measures  (Lucas,  1960). 
ARF^s  measure  correlated  highly  with  Starch  scores  for  both  women  and  men 
(r2  =  .85  and  ,74),  but  less  well  with  Gallup-Robinson  scores  (.68  and 
.37,  respectively).    Tne  latter  technique — which,  to  a  large  extent, 
,  avoids  the  false  claiming  that  biases  the  Starch  scores—therefore  seems 
less  replicable  than  its  rival,  thus  presenting  a  trade-off  between 
measurement  reliability  and  validity. 

Internal  Validity 

Internal  validity  refers  to  the  extent  that  an  empirically  established, 
-relationship  permits  a  causal  interpretation.     For  such  an  interpretation, 
two  conditions  must  be  met:     (1)  the  independent  or  treatment  variable 
must  precede  the  dependent  or  effect  variable  in  time   (so  as  to  establish 
predictive-  vs.  merely  concurrent-validity);  and  (2)  alternative  hypotheses 
must  be  ruled  out  by  insuring  that  treatment  groups  are  equivalent  to 
start  with  (see,  for  example,  Green  and  Tull ,  1970,  pp.  80-82).  The 
second  condition  may  be  attained  ex  ante  via  experimental  design  (which 
features  random  assignment  to  treatment  groups)  or  approximated  ex  post 
(by  controlling  statistically  for  extraneous  factors  by  means  of  covariance^ 
analysis,  partial  correlation,  contingency  tables,  and  so  on)  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  first  condition,  advertising  survey  research  has  • 
too  often  measured  independent  and  dependent  variables  simultaneously 
or — worse  yet-"in  reverse  order.     Such  a  design,  by  failing  to  control 
for  the  time  order  of  variables,  leaves  open  the  possibility  of  reverse 
causality  (where  the  presumed  dependent  variable  actually  causes  changes 
in  the  presumed  independent  variable) .    Ramond  (1965)  has  suggested  that 
much  of  the  confusion  concerning  whether  communication  effects  determine 
sales  changes  stems  from  research  designs  that  measure  attitude  effects 
by  surveys  after  store  audits  hav6  already  measured  sales  changes..  Such 
designs  make  it  impossible  to  rule  out  the  alternative  hypothesis  that 
j9^"Urchase  caused  attitude  change.     Numerous  recent  examples  exist  of 
^Leverse  causal  hypotheses  left  open  by  simultaneous  measurement. 
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Vmding  (19511)  concluded  that  belief  of  certain  copy  claims  promoted 
brand  choice  without  ruling  out  the  possibility  that  purchase  of  a  brand 
encourages  belief  of  its  copy  claims'.    Mason  (1959)  showed  that  those 
who  knew  his  conpany's  slogan  te^ided  to  rate  it  higher  on  nine  attitude 
scales  without  ruling  out  the  possibility  that  favorable  attitudes  toward  ' 
a  brand  promote  attention  to  its. -ads.    Schwartz  (1969)  showed  that  respon- 
dents who  rated  a  given  make  of  car  differently  tended  to  occupy  different 
classes  with  respect  to  how  seriously  they  would  consiuer  buying  that 
make  and  concluded:     "these  ratings  indicate  that  it  may  be  a  more 
profitable  advertising  approach  to  stress  these  aspects  of  the  product  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  objective  of  moving  consumers  from  one  level  of 
preference  to  another"   (Schwartz,  1959,  p.  24).     Such  an  interpretation 
however,  neglects  the  obvious  possibility  that  a  higher  level  of  preference 
generates  more  favorable  brand  ratings.    An  unusually ^forthright  approach 
to  the  problems  of  reverse  causality  was  taken  by  Palda  (1966)  who  used 
three  waves  of  data  on  brand  awareness  and  market  share  to  run  70  different 
regressions  encompassing  various  lagged,  logged,  and  differenced  values 
ot  the  variables.    He  found  that  the  strongest  relations  existed  between 
the  concurrent  measures  of  awareness  and  market  share;  lagged  regression 
which  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  a  causal  interpretation,  simpiv 
did  not  give  as  good  fits.     Palda  concluded: 

it  cannot  be  said  that  the  data  from  these  surveys 
confirm  the  hypothesis  that  awareness  tends  to 
precede  or  even  to  contribute  to  rate  of  purchase. 
They  only  show  that  higher  awareness  coexists  with 
higher  purchasing  rates   (Palda,  1966,  p,  20). 

Turning  now  to  our  second  criterion  for  internal  validity,  we  find 
that  alternative  hypotheses  due  to  possible  systematic  differencGiA  between 
groups  have  otten  plagued  research  based  on  static  group  comparisons  of 
groups  that  are  and  are  not  exposed  to  ads.    Since  such  exposure  groups 
are  self-selectea,  the  possibility  always  remains  that  the  groups  differ 
systematically  to  start  with  and  that  this  difference  caused  both  the 
exposure  and  the  attitude  or  purchasing  behavior.     Coffin's  (1963)  study 
for  example,  used  interviews  on  tv  viewing  h^hits  and  purchasing  behavior 
to  ±ind  that  brand  usage  was  20.5%  c^rnong  those  exoosed  vs.  16 .  9=^;  am-vig 
those  not  exposed  (Table  1)  and  that,  where  exiiOF.ure  ^ncr^ased  brand 
usage  also  increased  (Tables  2-5).     Such  data,  ha^/ever ,  -carmot  rule  out 
the  interpretation  that  whatever  causes  people  to  stay  home  and  v;atch 
television  (the  presence  of  young  children  in  the  familv,  say),  also 
causes  them  to  contiume  the  products  studied  (canned  soup,  home  permanents, 
;      headache  remedies,  and  so  on) .    The  study  mentioned  by  Starch  (1966,  Ch.  19) 
j      showing  a  higher  percent  purchase  of  wieners  Miong  Braves-gama  listeners 

(-^2%)  than  among  non-listeners   (35%)  can  similarly  be  explained  by  the 
:     hypothesis  that  a  particular  type  of  taste  accounts  for  both  typtJS  of ' 
behavior. 

Belson  (1956)  has  proposed  a  technique  for  partially  overcoming  self- 

I     selection  bias.    This  technique  is  akin  to  covariance  analysis  in  that  it 
uses  variables  related  co  the  dependent  variable  to  predict  the  dependent 

;  variables  and  then  perforais/ the  remaining  comparison  of  exposed  vs.  non- 
exposed  groups  on  the  residual  scores.  Such  a  technique  may  indeed  help 
correct  for  bias  due  to  the  fact  that  th-a  groups  differed  in  initial  levels 

;     of  the  dependent  variable,  but  it  can  not  remove  bias  due  to  the  fact 

^    "that  self -exposed  groups  may  be  more  easily  persuaded. 

ERIC         Several  of  the  problems  in  internal  validity  discussed  above  are 

exemplified  by  the  Starch  NETAPPS  measure  of  purchase  effects  (Starch ,  1966) . 


Starch's  design  is  of  the  static  group  comparison  type,  wherein  claimed 
ad  readership  is  related  to  claimed  purchase  behavior.    As  numerous 
critics  have  pointed  out,  Starch  fails  to  rule  out  the  possibility  that 
purchase  promotes  ad  readership,  that  some  other  factor  such  as  interest 
in  the  product  class  contributes  to  both  types  of  behavior,  or  that  a 
generalized  tendency  to  say  "yes**  causes  both  types  of  claim  (Ramond,  1965; 
Rotzoll,  195^;  Wells,  1961,  1963;  Wolfe,  et  al.  ,  1962,  Ch.  3)  .    To  this 
last  charge,  however.  Starch  (1966)  has  replied  that  about  the  same 
purchase  rate  is  found  among  non-noters  and  claimed  readers  of  issues 
that  did  not  carry  the  ad  (Ch.  18). • 

Statistical  Sipjnif icance 

This  criterion  takes  account  of  the  fact  that — due  to  measurement 
irregularities,  omitted  variables ,  and  random  fluctuation — variance  occurs 
in  the  measured  level  of  any  statistic  for  any  sub-sample.     Hence,  when 
finding  a  correlation  in  survey  data  or  a  difference  between  experimental 
groups,  the  researcher  must  attempt  to  estimate  whether  the  magnitude  ox 
the  relationship  establishes  a  sufficiently  low  probability  that  it 
resulted  from  chance  variation.    Tests  for  statistical  ^signif icance  deter- 
mine the  probability  that  a  given  relationship  could  have  occurred  due  to 
chance  alone  and  thus  gauge  the  relictbility  of  finding  the  same  results 
in  a  replication  of  the  test. 

Neglect  of  significance  tests  has  often  bf;^en  found  in  advertising 
research  (see,  for  example,  Greenberg  and  Garf inkle,  1963,  or  \Nfheatley  and 
Oshikawa,  1970).    A  particularly .interesting  example,  however,  appears 
in  V^illiams'    (1963)  use  of  trial-and-error  to  find  a  set  of  weights  for 
ad  expenditures  in  the  four  most  recent  periods  with  which  he  created  an 
advertising  pressure  index  which  he,  in  turn,  inserted  into  a  second 
degree  polynomial  equation  that  gave  a  good  visual  fit  to  ten  pieces  of  ^ 
data.     Such  an  estimating  procedure  involves  the  implicit  loss  of  at 
least  seven  degrees  of  freedom  so  that  we  must  doubt  whether  a  relation- 
ship based  upon  only  ten  data  points  could  have  been  statistically 
significant; 

Strength  of  Association 

Prescriptive  applications,  however^  require  more  than  simple  statistical 
significance.     Given  a  sufficiently  large  sample  size,  any  relationship — 
no  matter  how  slight — will  pass  tests  of  significance  at  a  given 
probability  level.    There  must  therefore  be  some  criterion  to  establish 
the  importance  or  strength  of  the  relationship.    The  extent  to  which  a 
relationship  re'duces  error  in  prediction—its  proportional  reduction  in 
error  (PRE) — is  one  such  criterion.    PRE  measures  include  proportional  \^ 
reduction  in  variance  (r^) ,  the  coefficient  of  association  (A  =  l-(l-r  ) ^) , 
which  estimates  the  proportional  reduction  in  standard  error  (Ekeblad, 
1962,  p.  512)  ,  or  information  theoretic  measurejs  of  proportional  reduction 
in  uncertainty,  which  are  particularly  useful  in  the  case  of  non- 
continuous  data  (Attneave,  1959;  Garner ,  1962) «    The  relative  merits  of 
such  measures  of  strength  of  association  are  seldom  discussed  by 
advertising  researchers,  with  the  exception  of  Bass,  et  al.   (1968,  see  above) 
and  of  Pal da  (1963)  who  inexplicably  rejects  r    in  favor  of  the  absolute 
standard  error  of  the  residuals  on  the  grounds  that  r*^ 
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is  a  relative  measure,  depending  not  onl.y  on  how 
well  the  regression  line  fits  the  observations..., 
but  also  on  the  amount  of  the  dispersion  in  the 
sample  observations  G,f  the  dependent  variable 
(Palda,  1963, -^p.  38) 

While  this  statement  is  itself  correct,  we-rcontinue  to  prefer  what  Palda 
himself  admits  is  the  relative  measure.    Using  this  criterion,  Ouandt  (196n) 
complains --about  the  low  r^'s  found  in  econometric  studie,  of  ad'effects 
(see  also  Fothergill  and  Ehrenberg,  1955a).     In  general,  however  no 
overall  conclusion  concerning  the  proportional  reduction  in  error  found 
m  advertising  research  seems  possible,  especially  since  so  few  ad  effects 
researchers  concern  themselves  explicitly  with  this  important  criterion. 

External  Validity  "  '  : 

Finally, Uxternal  validity  refers  to  the  reliability  of  generalizing 
some  finding  from  the  domain  tested  to  the  real -life  domain  of  interest 
for  prescriptive  purposes.    We  ask  how  reliably  do  results  obtained  from 
a  given  study  apply  to  a  situation  in  which  we  wish  to  take  some  managerial 
action.     ("Validity"  is  really  a  misnomer  for  this  criterion  because  in 
essence  it  involves  the  issue  of  similar  results  under  different  circum- 
stances or  wjiat  we.  have  been  calling  "reliability" ;  nevertheless,  we  shall 
designate  this  concept  by  its  traditional  label.)     Four  interrelated 
problems  in  external  validity  may  be  distinguished:     (1)  the  degree  of 
realism  of  the  independent  variable  (s) ;   (2)  that  of  the' dependent  variable: 
(J)  the  generalizability  of  the  relationship  itsulf ;   (^>  the  representative- 
ness of  the  sample  on  which  the  findings  are  based. 

_   (1)  Survey-based  advertising  research  has  nn  advantage  in  external 
validity  over  most  psychological  rosearch  in  communication  in  that  the" 
receiver  is  treated  as  an  agent  active  in  his  own  exposure  to  the  message. 
Field  studies,  in  other  words,  generally  allow  advertising  exposure  to 
occur  through  natural  day-to-day  contact  with  the  media.    As  we  have 
seen,  however,  advertising  researchers  sonietimes  trade  this  advantarry  for 
the  gains  in  internal  validity  offered  by  labox-atoi-y  experinientation.  Thus 
Jenssen  s  (1966a,  b)  Teleressarch  technique  uses  forced  exposure  to 
oomrnercials ,  as  does  the  Sohwerin  theater  test  (MSI,  1968,  p    41    pp    71  ff  • 
vjolfe,  et  al.  ,  1953,  p.  8).    ilovland  (19S9)  hiraself  pointed  out  that'the 
forced-exposure  techniques  used  in  experimental  communication  research 
present  conditions  very  different  from  those  that  prevail  in  real-life 
selective  exposure.    Attention,  perception,  and  memory  are  all  heightened; 
in  addition,  there  is  a  tendency  to  use  one  (vs.  many)  message  for'^short 
(vs.  long)  periods.    This  difficidty  is  deeply  aggravated  by  what  we 
might  call  the  "vicious  cycle^'  of  advertising  research  in  which  the 
problem  of  external  validity  .raises  the  need  to  study  psvchological 
mediators  like  attention,  perception,  memory,  and  attitude  while —as 
Maloney  (1963)  and  Leavitt  (1952)  argue— these  variables  can  presently 
be  adequately  studied  only  by  laboratory  techniques   (since  we  lack  good 
field  measures  of  the  intervening  psychological  processes  but  have  some 
hope  of  measuring  such  variables  through  the  use  of  eye  cameras, 
tachistoscopes,  and  other  laboratory  devices).    Hence  we  are  confined 
to  the  pursuit  of  internal  vs.  external  validity  even  when  trying  to 
escape  from  it.    In  this  sense,  there  is  bitter  truth  in  Bogart's  (1969) 
charge  that  "One  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  in  advertising  research  is 
V"'^^^®*^'^-^-^"^  of ■  how  comniunications  are  received  in  their  real-life  i 


ettings"  (Bogart ,  0^359 ,  p.  6) . 
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(2)  Trade-offs  have  also  occurred  in  favor  of  internal  validity 
at  the  expense  of  the  external  validity  of  the  independent  variable. 
Mendelsohn  (1962)  criticized  vhe  experimental  tradition  of  Psychological 
research  in  communication  for  the  unrealistic  nature  of  attitudinal 

^^dependent  variables  as  compared  with  the  action-outcome  variables  that 
are  of  greatest  interest  for  managerial  purposes.     Indeed,  as  ad  research 
moves  from  the  field  to  the  laboratory,  we  note  a  tendency  to  use  proxy 
measures  such  as  preference  tests  or  Schwerin's  cr  score  as  substitutes 
for  the  sales  measures  That  are  of  most  direct  concern  to  the  advertising 
manager.  ^ 

(3)  A  serious,  but  often  neglected  problem  relates  to  the  external 
validity  of  the  relationship  itself.     Considerable  search  bias  is  intro- 
duced by  running  through  a  large  set  ,of  possible  relationships  until  a 

^    well-fitting  equation  is  found  or  by  testing  a  long  string  of  hypotheses 
\    until  one  or  two  are  supported,     Find^ings  obtained  in  this  manner  should 
be  regarded  only  as  tentative  hypotheses  to  oe  tested  on  a' validation 
sample   (Frank ,  et  al . ,  1965).    As  we  pointed  out  above,  Twedt's  (1952) 
compendious  study  of  the  effects  of  advertising  copy  elemenirs  onVeader- 
ship  scores  provides  a  rigorous  example  of  such  a  follow-up  validation 
study   (see  also  Beclcwith,  1972). 

(4)  Finally,  the  external,  validity  of  research  rests  upon  the 
representativeness  of  the  sample  on  which  it  is  carried  out*     In  this 
respect,  most  advertising  studies  earn  high  honors,  for  they  almost  always 

.select  samples  composed  of  real  market-involved  consumers  rather  than  the 
college  sophomores  who  populate  the  samples  of  much  psycliological 
experimentation  (but  of.  MSI,  1958,  pp.  71  ff . ;  Wolfe,  et  al.,  1963,  Ch.  2) 

CONCLUSIONS 

We  may  summarize  our  discussion  of  advertising  research  by  setting 
forth  some  broad  conclusions  concerning  shortcomings  in  the  state-of-the^ 
art  and  directions  which  future  research  in  advertising  might  take. 

Returning  to  our  typology  of  ^"advertising  research ,  it  appears  clear 
that  a  disproportionate  amount  of  this  work  has  focused  on  the  effects  of 
quantitative  media  expenditures  as  opposed  to  those  of  qualitative  copy 
variables  (cf.  Buzzell,  196M-b)  .     Even  where  interest  has  nominally  centered 
in  copy  effects,  the  independent  message  variables  have  often  consisted 
of  those  which  could  be  expressed  in  quantitative  form,  such  as  ad  size 
or  color  vs.  black-and-white— variables  which  bear  little  relation  to 
what  the  ad  actually  says  and  could,  in  fact ,  be  measured  in  purely  dollar 
terms   (see,  for  example.  Starch,  1965;  Twedt,  1952 ;  Wolfe ,  et  al. ,  1966 , 
Ch.  7).    Furthermore,'  when  qualitative  message  differences  have  been 
considered  explicitly,  such  comparisons  have  usually  been  of  the  ad  hoc 
variety,  comparing,  copy  A  with  copy  B   (Henderson,  ei  al . ,  1961 ;  Jenssen, 
1966a^  b;  Rao,  1970).     Sometimes  the  effects  of  particular  copy  elements, 
like  interrogative  (vs.  declarative)  headlines ,  have  been  studied  without 
tying  the  message  variable  to  any  overall  conceptualiz'titlon  of  qualitative 
copy  characteristics  (Myers  and  Haug,  1967), 

Common  to  all  such  approaches,  then,       the  failure  to  develop  a 
useful  typology  of  significant  varieties  of  advertising  copy  as  a  basis 
for  the:  empirical  investigation  of  copy  effects.    To  be  sure;  , Simon 
Q  '1971,  Ch.  IM-)  provides  a  start  toward  such  a  classification,  but  we  find  . 
ER^O  to  support'  his  typology  ,  and  indeed  the  scheme  seems  so  rambling 

almost  to  preclude  empirical  investigation. 
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The  study  from  whv  '  dix  has  been  taken  attempts  to  cope 

with  this  problem  by  c  le,  operationa.1  typology  of  adver- 

tising copy  based  upo^  ^^uusions:     (a)  the  balance  of  "denotative 

(factual)  vs.  "connotate         ,     aluative)   content   (of.  Simon,  I'j/l,  Ch.  15) 
and  (b)  the  level  of  subjective  message  uncertainty  in  an  information- 
theoretic  sense  of  that  term.     Together,  these  two  characteristics  produce 
a  four-way  classification  of  message  types  which  can  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  a  two -by-two  factorial  design  in  experimental  work  or  for  adjusting 
exposure  measures  in  survey  studies  of  advertising  effects. 

•     Turning  now  to  the  second  dimension  of  our  typology  of  advertising 
research,  we  must  recall  our  distinction  between  advertising  strategies 
based  upon  the  ideal  differentiated  segmentation  model  and  those  based 
upon  the  approximate  selective  segm.entation  model.     We  found  that 
.advertising  research  techniques  were  at  a  rather  primitive  stage  ^in 
comparison  with  the  informational  inputs  demanded  by  the  .ideal  model. 
Whereas  this  ideal  model  requires  Individual  x^esponse  curves  for  each 
copy-vehicle-segment  combination,  our  review  of  tl^s  sales-effect  research 
has  shown  that  even  aggregate  media^sales  relat J onships  have  eluded  easy 
measurement*  .-^  ^ 

In  the  face  of  th^^se  breakdowns  in  the  applicability  of  the  ideal 
model,  many  managers  have  turned  to  the  approximate  selective  segmentation 
strategy  which  calls  for  information  concerning  copy  and  media  effects 
upon  .communication  ob;^ectives/    Hierarchy-of -effects  studies  ^  however, 
have  typically  retain(.ul  a  long-run  temporal  perspective ,  focusing  on  how 
many  buyers  have  reac) red  a  certain  stage  in  the  hierarchy  rather  than  on 
the  shorter-term  process  by  which  one  psychological  variable  does  or  does 
not  affect  another.     At  the  same  time,  the  doinino-theoretio  assumption 
of  a  linear  progression  along  the   hierarchy  lias  often  eruKraraged  the  use 
of  comjTiunication  variables  as  proxy  measures  of  sales  ef:"ects  with,  again, 
a  resulting  neglect  of  the  Intervening  psychological  processes.  Even 
those  few  studies  which  have  measured  stirveral  stages  along  the  hierarchy 
have  reported  no  reliable  relationships  between  stages  iii\+he  cliain  of 
communication.     The  resu3.'t  has  been  a  gap  in  oiir  tsnderstc^:iding  of  the 
chain  of  psyohological  effects  which  pr^r,umably  intervenes  between  i;iitial 
ad  exposure  and  ultimate  purchase  behavior. 

This  gap,  we  submit ,  has  caused  the  widespr-jad  distrust  of  coinmunica- 
tion  effects  measures  expressed  by  some  researchers  and  managers  interestec 
in  applying  the  approximate  selective  segmentation  strategy.     For  this 
strategy  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  how  ad  messages  are  selectively 
attended  to,  perceived,  and  remembered  by  the  target  segment ,  how  the  copy 
a].t^^rs  their  perception  of  the  brand  in  the  brand  space  and  their 
rei^ulting  attitude  toward  it ,  and  finally  how  such  psychologioal  effects 
i^ulminate  in  purchase  behavior .     Only  by  studying  x-his  chain  of  effects 
in  its  entirety  will  advertising  research  be  adequate  to  the  task  of 
supplying  the  information  needed  for  the  applicatioh  of  a  selective  seg- 
mentation strategy  in  advertising  management. 

The  study  from  which  this  Appendix  is  taken  therefore  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  overall  series  of  psychological  variables  that  intervenes 
between  message  exposure  and  attitude  or  purchase  intention.     In  short, 
we  propose  the  need  for  laboratory  experimentation  on  the  process  by 
which  copy  variables  such  as  denotativeness/connotativeness  or  uncertainty 
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affect  each  stage  of  the  hierarchy  (attention,  perception,  short-  and 
long-term  memory,  attitude,  intention)  with  earlier  stages  held  constant 
statistically  (via  covariance  analysis  or  partial  correlation) . 

Such  studies  fall  into  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  our  typology 
of  advertising  research,  in  the  cell  which  contains  studies  of  copy 
effects  upon  communication  measures.     Our  methodology  has  most  in  common 
with  the  forced-exposure  laboratory  pre-tests,  but  survey  post-measures 
of  copy  effects  also  bear  on  the  relationships  of  interest  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  may  gain  in  external  validity  what  they  lose  in  internal 
validity. 

This  review  of  advertising  research  suggests  that  these  studies 
have  just  begun  to  yield  useful  findings.    Whatever  happens  in  the  other 
cells  of  the  advertising  research  typology ,  studies  of  the  effects  of 
copy  on  communication  variables  should  prove  an  exciting  and  important 
research  area  for  years  to  come. 
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An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  the  Testimony, 
Written  Submissions  and  Other  Documents 
Submitted  for  the  Public  Record 


'•Note  on  the  Use  of  Appendix  Three 

Wherever  possible,  material  is  alphabetically  indexed  by 
author.    Where  this  was  infeasible,  the  name  of  the  sponsoring 
institution  was  utilized.    Unauthored  magazine  articles  v;ere 
indexed  by  name  of  the  magazine.    All  Appendix  Three  material 
is  included  in  the  Subject-Author  Index  (page  D-1) ,  which 
should  facilitate  its  usQn 
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Aaron,  Daniel.    Written  Submission.  *  *    ,  * 

Refer  to  Julian  Cohen's  written  submission. 
Aaron,  Daniel.     Testimony   (T1127-1159) . 

For  details  see  Mr.  Julian  Cohen's  Testimony. 

Abrams,  George  J.     Testimony  (TlVeS-lTS?) 

In  his  testimony  Mr.  Abrams  covered  the  following  topics: 
numbers  of  new  products   (T1768) ,  new  brand  failures 
(T1771-1772) ,  examples  of  new  product  failures   (T1774-1775) , 
research  steps  before  introducing  new  product  to  market 
(T1776-1777) ,  what  makes  a  new  product  successful  (T1777-1784) , 
and  effects  of  successful  product  on  market  place  (T1784-1787) . 

Achenbaum,  Alvin  A.    Written  Submission. 

Discusses  the  lack  of  "manipulation'*  in  advertising  both  as 
function  of  intent  to  manipulate  and  lack  of  ability  really 
to  do  so.     Presents  concept  that  marketing  makes  business 
responsive  to  consumer's  expressed  views  rather  than  seeking 
to  sell  what  it  thinks  they  should  want  or  what  business 
wants  them  to  want/   Discusses  strategy  and  execution. 
Presents  empirical  evidence  on  attitudes,  purchase  behavior, 
and  how  the  advertising  process  works. 

Concludes  that  consumers  are  not  passive  participants  in 
their  purchasing  behavior  and  that  advertising  is  not 
manipulative . 

Achenbaum,  Alvin  A.    Testimony  (T604-666) . 

Mr.  Achenbaum  read  only  portions  of  his.  written  testimony 
In  the  interest  of  time.     During  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Achenbaum  referred  several  times  to  the  written 
submission.     The  discussion  included:     manipulation  vs. 
persuasion  (T610-611)  ,  drug  advertising  and  the  drug 
culture  (T612-615) ,  manipulation  and  deception  (T617-618) , 
loss  of  confidence,  in  advertising  {T6222) ,. importance  of 
advertising   (T627-628)  ,  brand  switching (T628-630)  /  homo- 
geneity of  products,  reliability  of  producer  and  manipula- 
tion (T631-637),  definition  of  advertising  (T638) ,  % 
advertising  and  attitudes  (T657-658) /  children  and  advertising 
(T658)     and  teenagers  and  advertising  (T663-665)  . 

"Action  for  Children's  Television  (ACT)  Proposal  Accepted  as 

Rule  Making  Petition"  Public  Notice  from  the  Federal  Com- 
[    munications/Commiss ion/  Washington,  D.C.  February  12,  1970- 

The  FCC  announces  its  acceptanice  of  a  submission  •  from  ACT 
which  urges  that  three  rules  be  adopted  to  govern  all  ^  - 
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programming  for  children.     The  rules  urge  no  sponsorship 
or  coirtmercials  during  children's  programming,  and  also  at 
least  14  hours  per  week  of  programming  specifically  for 
children. 

Action  for  Children's  Television,     "Mothers'  Attitudes  Toward 

Children's  Television  Programs  and  Commercials,"  Prepared 
for  ACT  by  Daniel  Yankelovich,  Incorporated,  March,  1970. 

This  is  a  report  on  a  pilot  survey  on  the  attitudes  of 
mothers  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  toward  both 
television  programs  and  commercials  directed  at  the  child 
audience.     Ten  focused  group  interviews  were  conduct:ed  with 
mothers  of  different  income  levels  and  racial  backgrounds. 

The  report  contains  a  statement  of  hypotheses  to  be  tested 
in  a  large  scale  survey,  a  copy  of  the  group  moderator's 
guide,  a  summary  of  each  of  the  sessions  prepared  by  the 
moderator,  and  the  actual  tapes  of  the  group  sessions. 

Action  for  Children's  Television.    Act  Newsletter,  Vol.  2,  No.  1 
(Spring  1971)  . 

A  newsletter  presenting  new  actions,  and  proposed  ones, 
regarding  children's  television.     Recommendations  of  the 
Child  Development  and  Mass  Media  Forum  are  presented; 
several  children's  programs  are  commended;  ways  individuals  • 
can  help  in  the  drive  to  improve  children's  television  as 
•well  as  a  request  for  financial  support  for  ACT  are  a  part 
of  this  newsletter  from  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

Action  for  Children's  Television  (ACT) .     Comments  before  the 

Federal  Communications  Commission,  Docket  No.   19142,  RM-1569/ 
July  2,  1971. 

An  extensive  petition  of  Action  for  Children's  Television 
(ACT)   for  rulemaking  looking  toward  the  elimination  of 
sponsorship  and  commercial  content  in  Children's  Programming, 
,.and  the  establishment  of  a  weekly  14  hour  quota  of  children's 
television  programming.     A  detailed . examination  of  program- 
ming and  advertising  practices  directed  toward  children. 
Included  is  a  copy  of  Programming  and  Advertising  Practices 
in  Television  Directed  to  Children;     Another  Look ,  a.  study 
prepared ; for  ACT  by  Ralph  M.  Jennings  and  Carol  J.  Jennings. 

Action  for  Children's  Television  (text  prepared  by  Evelyn  Sarson) 
September,  1971. 

This  is  the  first  publication  in  book  form  of  Action  for 
:  for  Children's  Television,  the  edited  transcript  of  the  first 
National  Symposium  on  Children  and  Television  held  October 
16  and  17,  1970,  suppor±ed  by  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 
Through  the  speeches  of  a  number  of  authorities,  ACT  tries 
Q         to  indicate  what  it  feels  television  is  presently  doing  to 
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•children  and  tries  to  cmigost  por,siblc  courses  of  action 
■which  would  give  television  purpoGcs  other  than  making  con- 
sumers of  children. 

Adams,  Whitney.   "vJrittcn  Submission.     Directed  at  the  subject  of 
how  modern  television  advertising  plays  on  the  fears  and 
anxieties  of  women. 

Explains  that  women  have  been  reared  and  trained  to  believe 
that  the  ultimate  achievements  and  fulfillments  or  thoir 
lives  arc  the  attraction  of  males,  success  in  getting  a 
husband,  satisfying  completely  all  his  needs,  and  placing 
the  v^elfare  of  family  and  home  above  all,  including  rhem- 
selves.     States  that  ads  directed  at  women  play  on  their 
anxieties "and  fears  of  not  achieving  these  goals.  States 
further  that  these -same  ads  are  also  deceptive  in  that  they 
promise  results  from  using  a  product  that  can  m  no  way  be 
connected  with  the  properties  of  the  product.     Offers  numer- 
ousexamples  of  such  ads. 

Adams,' Whitney.  -.  Testimony  (T1843-1858)  . 

■::        After  presenting  her  prepared  statement,  Ms.  Adams  answered 
•      '     questions  from  the  commissioners.     Topics  discussed  included 
deceptive  advertising  (T1852-1858) ,.  especially  as  pertaining 

to  women*. 

Advertising  Age.     "100  Leading  National  Advertisers  in  Six  Media: 
1970."  Advertising  Age,  May  17,  1971. 

A  list  of  the  100  leading  national  advertisers  and  a  break- 
down of  how  money  was  spent  over  six  media;  magazines,  news-. 
•    papers,  spot  television,  network  television,  network  radio, 
and  outdoor  advertising. 

Advertising  Aae.     "TV  Viewing  is  Still  on  the  Increase,  Nielsen 
  Reports^"  AdvertisinCT_Ag_e,.  May  24,  ,1971,  p.  14. 

Short  article  gives  some  statistics  from  "Nielsen Jelevision 
•71,"  which  shows  that  .  television  watching  .  '  on  tne 

increase.    Household  TV  usage  for  1970  averaged  6  hours  per 
household  per  dav,  and  an  estimated  60,100,000  householas  m 
the  continental  U.S.  have  TV  sets.     Sunday  evening  was  v..e 
.most  popular  viewing  night,  with  viewing  teaching  a  peak 
.   -,betv;een  8  and  10  p.m. 

Advertising  Age.    •"National  Ad  Investments  in  Newspapers,   '70  vs.  . 
■    •      '697'  Advertising  Age,  June  7,  1571.     ;  ■■ 

Lists  advertisement  investments  in  various  product  :;categories 
■for  19(59.  and  1970  as  arranged  by  Media  Records,  in c.,.^ 

Advertising  Age.     "Top  100  National  Newspaper  Advertisers .'p  vs. 
■69."     source:     Bureau  of  Advortising,  ANPA.  Advertxs:ing 
Age,  June  7 ,  1971 .  . 

FRfr'    Lists  r^ink  'and  investment  for  1969  and  1970  of  the  im  lead- 
ing  national  newsPv^pcr  advertisers. 
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Advorbisinq  Age.     "Food  Was  TV  Top  Customer  in  '70:     TV  D  " 
Advertising  Ago,  June  7,  1971.  ~  ' 

According  to  the  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising,  the  food 
industry  spent  $G16, 300,000  in  network,  spot  and  local  tele- 
vision, making  it  TV's  number  1  client.     The  article  gives  a 
variety  of  statistics  on  how  this  money  was  divided  among 
food. categories,  and  differences  in  network  versus  .local 
spending.  • 

Advertising  Agency  Maaazini^.     "  'ou  Can '  t  Escaoe  MR/'  Advertising 
Agency  Magazine,  January  3,  195  8,  pp.   20    -  33.  

* 

In  a  comprehensive  look  at  motivational  research  as  used  in  ' 
advertising,  the  authors  conclude  that  terminology  and 
sensationalisra.  have  been  the < two  major  obstacles  to  the  full 
use  of  motivation  research  by-  advertising  agencies;  that 
more  and  more-  agencies  are  using  MR,  but  differ  to  the  extent 
.■  to  which  they  use  it;  that  .its  basic  purposes  are  to  provide 
guides  for  market  planning  and  ideas  for  creative  people;  and 
that  the  MR  setup  within  agencies  varies,  but  works  best 'when 
mtegrated^-with  every  agency,  department-     Trained  professionals 
on.'=-staff  are  very  useful  but.  not  absolutely  essential,  since 
gualified..outside  organizations  can  fill  this  need.    A  logical 
sequence  of.  steps  in  using  MR,  usually  beginning  with  a  hunch 
can  be  expected  to  give  "direction"  but  is  not  a  panacea  for 
all  problems. 

Advertis ing  Control .     No  source  given,  15  pages. 

Gives  details  of  the  regulation  of  cominercia':  '-'^l'"''l.  =  -!.on 
the  United  Kingdom.     Topics  covered  include  amount  and  dis- 
tribution  of  advertising,  control  of  standards  of  advertising, 
advisory  panels  and  committees , code   of  advertising  standards 
and  practice  and  its  application,  with  appendices  on  adver- 
tising and  children,  financial  advertising,  advertising  of 
medicines  and  treatments  and  a  summary  of  statutes  affecting 
television  advertising. 

Advertising  Quarterly.    "Pinpricks  and  Principles,"    Advertising  Quarterly, 
Fall  1971,  pp.  4-5. 

« 

States  that,  in  Britain,  the  control  of  advertising  should  be  done 
.  by  someone  sensitive  to  the  probiemst  and  needs  of  advertising  rather 
than  by  a  government  committee. 

Ambrosino,  Lillian*    Written  Submission  , 
Refer  to  FrederickC.  Green's  written  submission. 

American  Cancer  Society.     "The  Teenager  Looks  at  Cigarette  Smoking,", 
f  undated. 

^   q'  a  1969  study,  sponsored  by  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 

ERIC  conducted  by  Licberman  Research  Inc*,  looked  at  teenage 

n^iffl  cigarette  smoking  habits ,  attitudes  and  motivations  in  the 
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United  States.     The  study  was  based  on  a  nationwide  sample 
of  1,562  teenagers  13^18  years  old.     The  study  revealed  that 
while  a  large  majority  of  youngsters  opposes  cigarette  - 
amoking  and  recognizes  it  as  a  cause  of  cancer?  by  the  time 
they  are  18,  three  out  of  four  youngsters  have  tried  cigar- 
ettes and  42%  are  current  smokers.     The  study  report  contains 
a  series  of  action  recommendations  designed  to  help  induce 
teenagers  who  do  not  smoke  to  refrain  from  taking  up  the 
habit  and  to  persuade  teenagers  who  smoke  to  give  up  the 
habit. 

American  Cancer  Society.     "A  Three-Year  Follow-Up  Study  of  the 

Incidence  of  Cigarette  Smoking  by  Performers  on  Television 
Programs."     Prepared  by  Lieberman  Research  Inc*  for  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  May,  1971. 

A  1968  study  found  that  cigarette  smoking  by  performers  on 
television  programs  was  quite  widespread,  and  the  present 
study  was  to  detemine  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  any  changes 
that  had  occurred.     The  current  study  involved  monitoring 
network  television  programs  and  recording  those  instances 
where  smoking  occurred  during  the  course  of  the  program. 
Results  indicate  a  significant  decline,  an  across-the-board 
drop  in  cigarette  smoking  on  almost  all  types  of  programs. 

Arena,  Jay.     Written  Submission.  . 

Expresses  shock  at  commercials  for  vitamin  pills  which  stress 
their  candy-like  nature. 

Arnold,  Maxwell.     Written  Submission. 

Criticizes  the  advertising  industry  for  lack  of  social 
responsibility,  lack  of  moral  conscience,  dishonesty,  decep- 
tion, misrepresentation,  and  contempt  for  the  consumer  and 
the  audience.     Blames  both  agency  and  client.     Urges  FTC  to 
shake-up  advertising  with  wise,  rational,  objective,  intelli- 
gent pressure. 

Comments  on  the  following  questions: 

.  When  should  an  ad  be  judged  by  what  the  audience  sees  rather 
■  than  by  what  the  advertiser  intended? 

.  How  much  should  advertising  tell  about  the  drawbacks  of 
the  product? 

.  Should  an  ad  deal  with  all  salient  characteristics? 

•  Who  c?^cides  what  is  salient,  and  how  do  you  fit  30  salient 
points  into  30  seconds? 

.Is  the  switch  to  30-secpnd  TV  spots  a  cause  of  less  in- 
formation in  ads? 

•  Should  advertising  addressed  to  children  be  judged  by  a 
different  standard? 
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.  When  is  it  fair  to  sell  a  product  by  its  "psychic'*  as 
opposed  to  "mechanical"  benefits? 

Cites  fierce  competition  among  and  within  agencies;  and  be- 
tween clients  as  the  reason  for  poor  ad  quality. 

Arnold,  Maxwell.     Testimony  {T1859-1887) . 

Following  presentation  of  his  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Arnold 
answered  questions  from  the  commissioners.     Topics  discussed 
include  environment  for  the  advertised  product  (T1876)  , 
possible  requirements  for  information  to  appear  in  commer- 
cials (T1877-1877) ;  information,  rationalization,  or  use  of  • 
emphasis   (T1878-1879)  ,  psychic  claims   {T1880) ,  standards  of 
truthfulness  (T1881-1882) and  the  limits  of  FTC  iurisdiction 
(T1883-1885)  . 

Assael,  Henry  and  George  S.  Day.     "Attitudes  and  Awareness  as 

Predictors  of  Market  Share."  Journal  of  Advertising  Research, 
Volume  8,  Number  4,  3-10.  '  

This  paper  accepts  the  presence  of  a  predictive  relationship 
between  attitudes  and  behavior  at  the  individual  level,  and 
is  concerned  with  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  relationship 
at  the  aggregate  level.     The  study  first  examines  the  rela- 
tionship over  time  of  the  intervening  variables  of  attitude 
and  awareness  to  a  measure  of  aggregate  purchasing  behavior  - 
market  share.     Several  time  series  models  are  applied  to 
collected  data  on  13  brands   (three  types  of  products)  using 
alternative  predictors  in  an  attempt  to  establish  the  most 
reliable  predictive  system.     Secondly  it  examines  the  predica- 
tive power  of  the  three  intervening  variables  of  attitudes, 
awareness,  and  previous  brand  usage  in  different  product  con- 
texts.    The  paper  demonstrates  *  that  the  model  and  predictor 
variables  must  be  a  function  of  the  individual  brand  and 
product  category.     According  the  authors ,  the  findings  con- 
sistently demonstrate  that  the  affective  dimension  is  signi- 
ficantly more  effective  in  explaining  variance  in  market  share 
than  cognitive  or  usage  dimensions,  and  appears  "to  support  the 
proposition  that  changes  in  attitudes  are  more  closely  related 
to  subsequent  behavior  change  than  are  changes  in  awareness. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  International .     "Children  and 
.  TV:     Television's  Impact  on  the  "Child, "  Bulletin  21-A, 
■  Washington,  D»C.  (1967). 

This  bulletin  is  a  collection  of  articles  relating  to  children 
and  television.     A  variety  of  viewpoints  are- expressed ,  in- 
cluding the  negative  aspects  of  content  of  programs  and 
commercials  and  its  impact  on  the  child,-  the  benefits  of 
educational  television  to  children  and  teachers,  and  parental 
1  attitudes  about  children  and  television.    Also  included  is  an 

I  article  which  explains  how  a  teacher  can  teach  children  to 

O  analyze  television  advertising. 
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Bandura,  Albert.    Written  Submission* 

Cites  experimental  evidence  which ,  when  considered  together, 
reveals  that  modeling  influences  can  serve  as  teachers,  as 
inhibitors,  as  disinhibitors ,  as  emotion  arousers,  and  as 
social  prompts  for  action.     States  that  in  everyday  life, 
any  given  modeling  influence  may  produce  its  effects  through 
several  of  these  functions  operating  simultaneously. 

States  that  responsiveness  to  modeling  influences  is  largely 
determined  b^:     the  characteristics  of  the  models;  the  attri- 
butes of  the^ observers ;  and  the  response  consequences 
associated  with  the  modeled  behavior.     Relates  these  factors 
to  advertising  procedures  currently  being  employed. 

Bandura,  Dr.  Albert.     Testimony  (T1274-1298 ) . 

After  delivering  his  prepared  text  Dr.  Bandura  commented  on 
the  following  subjects  during  a  discussion  with  the  com- 
missioners:   models  in  advertising  (T1283-1286) ,  models  of 

•  vi^olence   (T1286-1287)  ,  films  to  cure  phobias   (T1288-1293)  , 
power  of  modeling,  and  purchase  (T1294-1296)   and  fear  (T1297- 
1298). 

Banks,  Seymour,    Written  Sx±>mission. 

Compendium  of  current  information  on  relationship  of  adver- 
tising to  children.     Stresses  socialization  of  children  still 
depends  primarily  on  parental  influence,  peer  groups  and 
other  traditional  institutional  influences .     Outlines  age- 
graded  development  and  how  response  to  stimuli  depends  basic- 
ally on  internal  situation.     Develops  thesis  that  almost 
nothing  is  known  about  the  processes  by  which  children  develop 
their  skills  of  purchasing  and  consuming  -  and  the  result  is 
a  great  vacuum  in  our  knowledge.     Summarizes  voliome  of  adver- 
tising .to  children,  television  viewing  behavior  of  children, 
and  status  of  research  on  child  development.     Illustrates  use 
of  research  in  developing  children's  products,  and  the  use  of 
consumer  research  in  developing  and  evaluating  advertising 
.  addressed  to  children.     Reviews  public  attitudes  toward  TV 

•  advertising  to  children.     Cites  bases  of  justification  for 
advertising  to  children. 

Concludes  that  a  long-range  program  of  longitudinal  research 
studies  is  needed  to  determine  how  children  learn  about  the; 
purpose  of  advertising,  and  what  role  parents,  teachers  and 
peer i5  play  in  the  process. 

Banks,  Seymour,  Dr.     Testimony  (T667-709). 

Dr.  Banks  submitted  copies  of  an  article  dealing  with  the  drug 
culture  and  explained  the  content  of  the  article ,  especially 
the  cause  of  individuals  turning  to  drugs   (T666-674).     Dr.  • 
Q  Banks  submitted  his  written  testimony  and  proceeded  to  summar- 
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A  discussion  followed  which  included  the  following  topics; 
whether  products  are  advertised  to  adults  or  children  (T691- 
69S),  influence  of  TV  on  children  (T699-700) ,  differences*  in 
advertising  standards  for  adults  and  children  (T701)  and 
different  standards  in  deception  for  children  and  adults 
(T704-709).. 

Barach,  Jeffrey  A.     "Advertising  Effectiveness  and  Risk  in  the 

Consumer  Decision  Process."     Journal  of  Marketing  Research. 
Vol.  VI    (August  1969),  314-20"~   

The  persuasion  of  advertising  is  examined  in  tentis  of  the 
risks  women  face  in  their  decisions  as  consumers.  Experimen- 
tal results  relate  self-confidence,  risk  style,  and  product 
importance  to  the  effect  of  TV  commercials  on  brand  choices 
for  regular  and  instant  coffee,  shampoo,  margarine,  and 
household  wraps.     The  data  confirm  the  curvilinear  effect  of 
generalized  self-confidence  on  persuasibility •     They  also 
show  that  persuasion  is  strongly  affected  by  a  woman's  risk 
style.     The  effects  of  these  psychological  variables  are  en- 
hanced for  more  important  products,  while  the  overall  level 
of  persuasion  decreases  as  importance  increases. 

Barach,  Jeffrey.     "Risk  Style  and  Consumer  Choice. "    The  Southern 

Journal  of  Business,  Volume  3,  Number  3   (July  1968). 

j. 

Over  800  women  were  exposed  to  advertising  under  conditions 
designed  to  come  as  close  as  possible  to  normal .  Their 
response  was  measured  in  terms  which  tried  to  parallel  actual 
brand  choice  in  the  market  place.     Findings  indicate  that 
risk  style  does  .affect  the  influence  of  television  advertis- 
ing.     Thos.e  with  positive  risk  styles  were  significantly  more 
likely  to  'switch  brands  in  response  to  a* commercial.  There 
is  also  evidence  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  those  who  are 
less^  prone  to  change  brands  because  of  their  more  negative 
risk  styles,  tend  to  do  some  experimenting  in  order  to  gain 
more  information.     The  data  presented  here  suggest  that  the 
tendency  of  women  to  try  new  brands  as;,  a  result  of  advertising 
•  is  partly  due  to  their  internal  evaluation  of  the  importance 

to  them  of  avoiding  errors  of  omission  vis-a-vis  errors  of 
commission. 

Barcus,  F.  Earle.     Saturday  Children's  Television.     Prepared  for 

Action  for  Children's  Television   (ACT) ,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
July,  1971. 

Reports  the  results  of  a  study  monitoring  Saturday  children's 
television  progrcims  on  local  Boston  commercial  TV  stations. 
The  .study  involved  taping,  and  monitoring  by  playback  of  . 
videotapes,  material  broadcast  on  four  Boston  stations  on 
four  consecutive  Saturdays.     This  was  done  to  gather  data 
relevant  to  content  of  children's  programs  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercials in  and  around  them.     The  four  basic  phases  of  the 
study  were  recording  and  screening,  program  analysis,  char-5»^'  :er 
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analysis^  and  analysis  of  commercials.  The  findings  are 
reported  in  detail  and  are  summarized  under  twenty-seven 
headings.  ^ 

Barcus,  F.  Earle.     Written  Submission. 

Summarizes  the  findings  of  his  two  studies^  "Saturday 
Children's  Television"  and  "Romper  Room:     An  Analysis." 
(The  former  is  a  content  analysis  of  programming  and  adver- 
tising matter  on  four  Boston  commercial  TV  stations.  The 
latter  is  a  more  detailed  look  at  commercial  practices.) 

Barcus^  F.  Earle.     Testimony   (T1365-1398) . 

Mr.  Barcus  presented  his  prepared  statement,   followed  by 
discussion  with  the  commissioners.     Mr.  Barcus  states  that 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  appeals  to  children  suggesting  . 
that  they  purchase  the  advertised  product,  but  that  he  has 
no  explanation  of  why  this  occurred  (T1386) ,  that  children 
.lack  the  critical  ability  of  adults  in  making  judgments  about 
advertising   (T1387)  /  that  toy  commercials  differ  from  the 
fantasy  nature  of  some  food  commercials   (T1388) .  Discusses 
restrictions  that  should  exist  for  commercials  aimed  at 
children   (T1391-T1394) ,  and  gives  an  example  of  how  an  ad 
can  be  made  more  informative   (T1397)  .  . 

Barnett,  Norman  L.     "Developing  Effective  Advertising  for  New 

Products."     Journal  of  Advertising  Research,  Vol.   8  No.  4. 

This  paper  discu>sses  a  new  methodology  for  determining  from 
consumers  the  characteristics  a  new  brand  should  have  in 
order  to  perform  in  a  specific  strategic  fashion.     An  approach 
is  described  for  creating  empirically  the  components  of  the 
brand,  including  advertising.  .  The  author  describes  how  the 
-       product's  components  can  be  evaluated  by  consumers  to  deter- 
mine whether,  in  fact,  they  elicit  the  desired  perceptions 
and  how  this  process  recycles  until  components  that  communi- 
cate the  specific,  (JpMred  message  are  achieved. 

Bauj:r,  Raymond  A.  and  Stephen  A.  Greyser.     "Advertising  in  America: 
-  The  Consumer  View. "     A  Digest  Edition,  1968. 

This  article  presents  the  highlights  of  a  study  of -what  the 
American  public  thinks  about  advertising,  and  summarizes  the 
•     full  length  edition  of  the  study  published  in  1968.  Tradi- 
tional methods  of  attitude  research  questioning. were  employed. 
Respondents  were  drawn  from  a  national  projectable  sample  of 
the  adult  U.S.  population  and  numbered  about  1,800.  Findings 
of  the  study  are  organized  into  five  basic  areas  -  advertising 
as  an  institution,  reasons  for  liking  and  disliking  advertis-\ 
ing,  perception  and  screening  of  ads,  liking  and  disliking 
advertisements,  and  attitude  formation .     In  addition  to ^ 
presenting  results  of  this  study,  the  significance  and  impli- 
cations of  the  findings  are  discussed. 
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Bauer,  Raymond  A.   and  Scott  M.  Cunningham.     "Studies  in  the  Noqro 
Market."    Marketing  Science  Institute,  March,  1970. 

This  report  presents  the  findings  .pf  a  series  of  studies  of 
one  of  the  most  widely  discussed  but  least  understood  com-- 
ponents  of  the  American  market  -  the  "Negro  Market,"     Over  a 
period  of  several  years,  the  authors  explored  distinctive 
aspects  of  Negro  consumer  behavior,  responses  to  advertising, 
and  the  social  implications  of  these  marketing  phenomena. 
The  results  of  these  studies  do  not  add  up  to  a  systematic, 
.  complete  description  of  all  the  dimensions  of  the  Negro 
•Market,  but  do  shed  considerable  light  on  an  important  current, 
problem,  and  give  valuable  clues  for  future  research* 

Bauer,  Raymond  A.  and  Scott        Cunningham*     "The  Negro  Market." 
Journal  of  Advertising  Research,  Vol.   10,  No.   2  (April, 
1970)  ,  3-13. 

This  overview  of  the  Negro  market  outlines  basic  data  on  the 
status  of  the  Negro  in  American  life  in  the  1960's,  traces 
the  development  of  interest  in  the  Negro  market,  looks  at 
the  general  pattern  of  Negro  spending,   and  summarizes  some  of 
the  circumstances  that  offset  when,  where,  how,  and  what 
Negroes  buy* 

Bauer,  Raymond.     Written  Submission. 

Discusses  the  theme  that  defenders  and  critics  of  marketing 
practices  use  a  common  vocabulary  that  mask  quite  contrasting 
models  of  the  marketing  process. 

Bauer,  Raymond  A.     Testimony   (T921-936,  ^ 968-994) . 

Professor  Bauer  introduced  a  panel  discussion  with  a  statement 
that  covered  the  differences  between  the  way  critics  and 
businessmen  view  business ♦     He  covered  such  topics  as: 
vocabulary  differences  between  businessmen  and  critics  (T922- 
925)  ,  critics  and  businessmen  vievs  of  primary  functions  of  a 
.     product  (T925-927)  ,  product  differentiation:  .  (T927T-928)  , 
"legitiiuate"  consumer  needs   (T928) ,  secondary  production 
function  (T932)   and  creation  of  new  consumer  needs   (T933) . 
In  a  panel  discussion  Prof •  Bauer  commented  on  the  following: 
international  consumer  models   (T968-970)  ,  truth  in  advertis-  ' 
ing   (T971)  ,  keeping  track  of  what ' s  happening  in  advertising 
(T973)   and  advertising  of  performance  and  service   (T989) . 
Panel  participants  were  Mr.  John  O'Toole,  Colston  Warne, 
Len  Matthews  and  Prof .  William  Sheppard,  ^  ^ 

Beauregard,;  Kirk.     Written  Submission. 

Presents  the  Campbell-Ew.ald  Co.  procedures  used  in  casting  for 
television  commercials  and  print  advertisements. 
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Beauregar-d,  Kirk  and  Richard  O'Connor.     Testimony   (T1160--1172)  , 

After  their  formal  presentation  Mr.  Beauregard  and  Mr. 
O'Connor  commented  on  the  following  topics:     advertising  to 
ethnic  markets   (T1164-1165) ,   actors  in  ads  '(T1166-1167)  and 
women  as  authoritative  spokesman   (T1168-1169)  . 

Bell,  Howard.     Written  Submission. 

Describes  the  role  of  advertising  as  a  competitive  tool  of 
small  businesses  and  retailers. 

Summarizes  the  machinery  and  functions  of  the  National  Adverr 
tising  Division  of  the  GBBB  and  the  National  Advertising 
Review  Board   (NARB) . 

Bell,  Howard.     Testimony   (T97-117) . 

In  discussion,  Mr.  Bell  expanded  on  the  functions  of  the  NAD 
and  the  NARB ,  and  clarified  some  aspects  of  the  self  regula- 
tory machinery   (TllO-112) .     At  the  time  of  the  hearings , . 
this  machinery     had  only  recently  been  established   (T112) . 
In  response  to  a  further  question,  Mr,  Bell  advocated 
formation  of  an  advisory  council  to  the  FTC,  composed  of 
industry,  consumers  and  academics   (T114 ) . 

Blackwell,  Roger  D.   and  Brian  Sternthal.     "Physiological  Measure- 
ment of  Communication  Variables:     Empirical  Results . "  Paper 
presented  at  the  fall  conference  of  the  AMA,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  1970. 

In  attempting  to  link  physiological  instrumentation  to  the 
investigation  of  the  communication  xixocess ,  a  variation  of 
McGuire' s  information  processing  moSei 'was  employed  in 
laboratory  experiments.     The  first  ^ries  of  experiments  used 
60  marketing  suadents  to  test  whether;- the  relationship  be- 
tween GSR  and  retention  would  be  maintained  for  complex 
advertising  stimuli.     A  second  experiment  of  similar  nature 
was  done  to  test  the  sensitivity  ^ iSie  GSR  measure .     A  third 
study  also  using  sixty  marketing  s-tuabnts  examined  differences 
. in; respondents'  GSR  and  pupil  dxlation  response   {PDR)  scores 
and  whether  or  not  they  were  attributable  to  differences  in 
retention.     The  studies  appear  to  substantiate:  the  fact  that 
GSR  and  PDR  are  measure  of  different  dimensions  of  attention  - 
an  arousal  dimension  and  a  load . processing  dimension.  This 
is  further  substantiatecf  by  the  low  and  most  often  non- 
significant correlations  between  PDR  and  GSR. 

Blackwell,  Roger  D. ,  James  S .  Hensel,  a^rd  Brian: Sternthal .  "Pupil 
Dilation:     What  Does  It  Measure?"     Journal  of  Advertising 
Research,  Vol.   10 ,  No.   4   (August  1970) ,  15-18.  - 

\  ■  Q  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  clarify  existing  knowledge 

FRIC  about  pupil  dilation  and  its  usefulness  as  a  predictor  of 

ii^ta  human  behavior,  and  to  establish  the  potential  usefulness  of 
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±3Es=  pupil lomeisr  in  meas:uring  advertising  ef fe'ctiveness .  In 
^-,^y^®^  °^  literature,  the-  authors  describe  the  contra- 

m-ctions  whick,  exist  in  understanding  the  relationship  between 
pKpxl  dilation-  and  af f ect-arousijig  characteristics  of  various 
s±irauli.     Also,  discussed  is  the  correlation  between  pupillary 
ffi-araeter  and  constructs  such  as  arousal,  alertness,  and 
attention.     The  authors'   impression  is  that  pupillary  dila- 
tions probably  accompany  any  substantial  increase  in  mental 
activity,  regardless  of  the  pleasantness  of  this  activity. 

Blair,  William  S.     "Point  of  View:     Does  Advertising  Subvert 

Magazines."     Journal  of  Marketing  Research,  Vol.  10,  No.  4 
(August,   1970)  ,   p.  46J 

The  author  states  that  magazines  are  almost  totally  dependent 
on  advertising  for  survival,,  and  that  the  influence  of  the 
advertisers  tends  to  promote  pleasant  and  non-controversial 
subject  matter  in  order  to  increase  ratings.     He  questions 
the  figures  on  which  most  media  decisions  are  made,  and  feels 
that  magazines  perform  so  as  to  satisfy  the  criteria  being 
measured  and  not  the  desired  goals.     He  feels  that  the  long 
range  effect  of  advertising  on  magazines  is  to  encourage 
those  that  invite  casual  recidership  of  non-controversial  sub- 
jects while  discouraging  others.  \  ' 

«  ■  . 

Blatt,  Joan,  Lyle  Spencer,  and  Scott  Ward,     "A  Cognitive  Develop- 
mental Study  of  Children's  Reactions  to  Television  Adver- 
tising/' unpublished,  undated  paper. 

Using  the  "clinical  examination"  method  developed 'by  Jean 
Piaget,  the  authors  interviewed  representative  groups  of 
kin-^argarten,  ss^cnd,   fourth-  and  sixth  grade,  children  about 
the^iresponses  txi  televisron  adve^rtirseraents:.     These  response:s 
wes^snalyzed  qel  the  basis  :of  con-tent ,  aff^art  and  cognitive 
sifc^s^    .Developmeiital  trends  in  dis^criminatlon,  unae:r standing 
aa2z£-^^  were  found, 

Bluestone'fi  Stephen  L..    iiritten  Submission.. 

E3E]^tisj:res  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  toy,  its 
CGSmi^rxrial ,  and.  Kdtes,  the  differences 

b^dS^^iL  toys  an^a-^^^3^^^        product  categrories  agvertised  on  tele- 
vision*   Lists  "gpestionable^  characteristics'"  of  toys 
advfeittised  on  television.     Describes:  "techniaal  and  psycho- 
lagiasd  tricks"  used  in  toy  ads. 

Diseus'seSj.  the  ineffectiveness  of  broadcast  self-regulation 
to  the  business  of  selling  toys  over  television. 

Proposes  rules  for  toy  industry  regulation. 
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Bluestone,  Stephen  L.     Testimony   (T1711-1735) . 

Following  his  prepared  statement^  Mr.  Bluestone  answered' 
questions  from  the  cominissioners .     Topics  discussed  were  the 
Code  Authority   (T1727-1729) ,   the  procedure  by  which  the 
Code  Authority  evaluates  commercials   (T1730--1735)   and  the 
possibility  of  banning  all  TV  advertising  to  children  under 
six  years  of  age   (T1734^1735) . 

Bogart,  Leo.     "Where  Does  Advertising  Research  Go  From  Here?" 

Journal  of  Advertising  Research^  Vol,  9,  No.   1,  pp.  3-12. 

According  to  the  author,   a  disproportionately  large  amount 
of  the  research  on  advertising  represents  the  dull  and  repe- 
titive measurement  of  media  audj.ences,  while  a  disproportion- 
ately small  amount  is  concerned,  with  actual  content.  The 
author  suggests  that  the  proper  study  of  advertising  research 
is  the  whole  advertising  system,  not  just  advertisements. 

Bog art ^  Leo,  B.  Stuart  Tolley,   and  Frank  Orenstein.     "What  One 

Little  Ad  Can  Do."  Journal  of  Advertising  Research,  Vol.. 10, 
No.   4   (August/  1970) . 

This  study  attempts  to  see  whether  it  is  possible,  under 
field  conditions, to  measure  short- run  direct  sales  responses 
to  individual  national  advertisements  of  specific  iproducts 
and  looks  at  the  relationship  between  measures  of  sales 
response  and  measures  of  communication  response..-  The  study 
seeks  to  combine  the  best  features  of  field  and  laboratory 
research.     A  series  of  identical  ads  were  experimentally 
introduced  into  newspapers  in  six  cities  and 'a  total  of  2,438: 
home  interviews  were  conducted  witth  hausev^ives:  on  ±he  day 
.   after  delivery.     A  con^arison  was  made  between  those  women 
who  received  test  ads  in  the  newspapers  delivered  to  their 
homes  and  those  who  could  not  have  seen  the  test  ad.  The 
authors  conclude  that  advertising  works  for  nation-al  brands 
not  merely  by  creating  or  reinforcing  a  brand's  reputation 
among  the  general  public,  but  also  by rmotivatrng  the  small 
number  of  people  who  may  already  be  potential  customers  and 
who  are  receptive  to  a  reminder  of  what  the  advertiser  wants 
to  tell  them. 

Braren,  Warren.     Address  before  the  Sirst  National.  Symposium  o 

Children  and  Television,  Boston,  Massachusetts   (October  17, 
1970) . 

Warren  Braren  discusses  the  child  serving  as  a  marketing 
vehicle,  and  states  that  .the  TV  Code  helps  the  industry  to 
create  the  illusion  of  responsible  action  where  very  little 
:.   actually  exists.     He  claims  that  very,  little  monitoring  of 
children's  programming  takes  place,  citing  evidence  that  the 
Code  Authority  is  inactive,  passive,  weak  and  irresponsible. 
He  lists  eleven  possible  courses  of  action  for  the  improye- 
ment  of  the  quality  of ,  American  broadcasi.ting . 
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Braren,  Warren.     Text  of  Remarks  before  "^the  Children's  Programming 
Workshop  sponsored  by  the  ABC  Television  Network,  New  York 
Cityy  June  23,  1971. 

Warren  Braren,  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Citizens' 
Committee  for  Broadcasting  discussed  the  child's  position  as 
a  marketing  vehicle.     He  claimed  that  the  TV  Code  helps  the 
industry  create  the  illusion  of  responsible  action  where 
very  little  actually  exists,  and  tfeat  very  little  monitoring 
of  children's  programming takes  place.     He  described  program 
changes  being  made  by  the:  major  neiiiworks  for  the  1971-72 
:s:eason,  emphasizing  that  the  majority  of  shows  are  still 
\^alueless  cartoons. 

Braren,  Warren,  and  Inderjit  Badhwar.     "Comments  of  National  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  Broadcasting"  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  Docket  iS:o.   19142,  July  2,  1971.. 

[In  the  Matter  of:     Notice  and  ZLnqmiry  and  Proposed  Rule 
Making  concerning  sponsorship ,  conmiercial  content  and 
establislmnent  of  hour  quotas  of  children's  television 
programs..,^ 

In  response  to  a  No±ice  of  Inquiry  by  the  FCC,  the  National 
Citizens  Committee  $or  Broadcasting"  undertook  and  here 
summarizes  two  endeavors',  one  to  p^rjovide  new  data  on  the 
availabiliSity  of  children's  prograinming  internationally,  and 
the  other:  to  test  popular  reactiom  to  the  kinds  of  programs 
and  advertising  offered  by  Americnn:  commercial  television  to 
children.     The  NCCB  urges  adopting  new  policies  in  the  ar^as 
of  availaflsility  of  children's  programming,  ^age  specificity, 
commercial,  content,  and  meeting  cissinmunity  needs. 

Braren,  Warren;.     Written  Submis:sion« 

Presents  numerous  examples  of  qtttEStionable  advertising 
claims.     Concludes  that  accurateiand  relevant  informaticnx 
on  the  truth  of  many  advertising  ;claims  is  not  readily 
availabie  to  the  public*     Further  concludes  that  because 
■  consumers  are  not  exposed  to  contrasting  points  of  view 

through  advertising,  they  are  often  deprived  of  the  diversity 
of  opinion  necessary  for  informed  choices  in  the  marketplace. 

Braren,  Warren.     Testimony   (T79-96) . 

After  delivering  his  prepared  remarks   (see  written  sub^ 
mission)  Mr.  Braren  stated  his  opinion  that  omission  of  . 
h    -  ■  :  information  is  a  criterion  for  deception  and  advocated 

making  more  information  available  for  public  scrutiny   (T9  5) . 

Brazelton,  T.  Berry.     Written  Submission, 

O  Outlines  some  of  the  "costs"  to  the  developing  child  of 

ERJC  television  -  costs  such  as  having  children  become  cynical 

about  commercials  at  an  early  age. 
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Brazelton,  Dr.   T.  Berry.     Testimony   (T1252-1273) . 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  prepared  text  Dr*  Brazelton  com- 
mented on  the  following  topics:     the  neonate   {T1261^1262) , 
.children's  global  trust   (T1263-1264)  ,   fantasies   (T1264-1265)  , 
thoughts  on  designing  advertising   (T1266-1267) ,   lack  of 
communication  in  the  family   (T1268-1269)  ,   the  age-group 
6-10   (T1270),  effects  of  TV  on  mental  growth  of  children 
(T1270)   and  Sesame  Street   (T1272-1273) . 

Britt,  Steuart  Henderson,     "Are  So-called  Successful  Advertising 
Campaigns  Really  Successful?"     Journal  of  Advertising 
Research,  Vol.    9,  No.   2   {'June,  _19  69)  .  ^ 

A  Swedish  advertis:£ng  agency  prepared  and  distributed  a 
special  booklet  th^^contained  descriptions  of  135  "success- 
fill  advertising  ca335)aagns"  created  by  40  American  advertising: 
agencies.     This  booK  is  used  fo:r  the  analysis  of  "proofs 

 _of_su5:_cessl^^^  to  three 

questions  regardingrr specific  pb j:ectives ,  how  these  objectives 
were  f ulf illed,   and:rhow  results  were  affected  by-- agency  s'i.zB 
and  product:  classieLcation.     Results  of  the  analysis  showed 
that  almost  none  of  the  agencies  really  know,  or  even  could 
know,  whether  or  not  their  campaigns  were  successful. 

^Broadcasting.-     "  Some  thing"  s  Happening  JAbout  Children  '  s  TV  •  " 
Broadcasting,  Vol,    80 ,  No,   19    (May  10,,   19  71),  X7-19. 

Program  changes  for  child  viewing,  including  strict  regula- 
tion of  commerciar::itime  ariowed,   are  detailed.  Severe 
financial  blov/s  to 'imajor  .  advertisers  and  networks  would 
result  if  the  FCC  placed  a  ban  on  commercials   (In  1970,  .80 
advertisers'   used  network  children Vs  programs) .     Changes  in 
week-end  children's  programming/  to  begin  Fall  1971,  are 
examined  to  show  concern  for  children's  TV  viewing,  especialiLy 
regarding  TV  violence.     Research  studies  being  undertaken 
by  major  networks  regarding  the  effects  of  TV  on  children 
are  described, 

Bronfenbrenner,  Dr.   Urie.     Text  of  Remarks  before  the  Chilciren's 
Programming  Workshop  sponsored  by  the  ABC  Television  Net- 
work, New  York  City,  June  23,  1971* 

Dr.  Bronfenbrenner,  Professor  of  Child  Psychology  at  Cornell 
University,^  addressed  the,  Workshop,  stating  that  television 
has  not  contributed  to  the  delinquency  of  America' s  youth  by 
teaching  them  cruelty  and  violence.     He  claimed  that  instead, 
television  tends  to  prevent  the  interactions  of  a  family 
which  are  important  to  a  child "  s  learning  and.  character 
formation.     He  recommended  that  television  be  creatively 
employed  to  increase  communrcation  between  children  and 
others .  ' 
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Brooker,  Robert  E.  et  al.     Letter  to  Miles  Kirkpatrick,  October, 
1971. 

• 

A,,  lett^  of  the  National  Business  Council 

for  Consumex  Affairs  a1-ating  that  they  will  participat^c  in 
the  FTC's  hearings  on  mtodern  advertising  ipscaxrtices  in  the 
United  States,   and  &:a±  they  will  rely  upcxi  1£he  record  de- 
veloped in  this  set  of  faearings  to  help  set  px.iori:ties  to 
accomplish  the  responsziikilities  of  this  i3ifB\i?ly  formed  organi- 
zation. 

Budhanan,  Dodds  I.     "How  IntaiEest  in  the  Producti.^^.ffects  Recall : 

Print  Ads  vs.  Commercialls .  "  Journal  of  Ai3g^ertising  IResearch^ 
Vol.   4,  No.  1   (March,  J3i64)  ,  pp.  9-14. 

This  study  was  conducted  from  January  ±D^%ir53L,  19  63  and  in- 
volved interviews  wi±h  1149  women  in  t&e-  ^few  J^^^  metropolitan 
area.     The  isain  hy^pcHnssxs  being  tesrtea"::     as  intere^i  in  the 
product  beiMg  advExtis^E  decreases ,  itiie:  akiility  to  recall 
♦  adve r t i s i ng  me s s agas; ,S^^^s  off  more  B2i:ar:ply  for  mag^^^ 
advertisements  than  xt  cffisies  for  television  commercials.  The 
findings  of  the  study  ;±n3i cat e  that  interest  ±n  the  adver- 
tised product  was  a  srigatiif  i can tly  more  important  factor  in 
this  experiment  in  predozcting  recall  c:f  ^irrag^azine  ads  than  it 
was  for  television  commercials.     Aggregate  x^ecall  of  magazine 
ads  did  rise  as  aggregate  interest  in  th^  products  advertised 
rose;  aggregate  recall  mf '  television  OGMm  was  rnot 

associated  with  inter.ast  in  a  signifixi:sii2±:  . 

Bucklin^  Louis  P.     "TestingiS^^  to  Sh^cagu,"     Journal  of 

Marketing,  Vol.,  30   (Ja^raaary,  1966)  ,  pp.  :iZH27 . 

.  The  study  tests  the : hypothesis  that  the:  to  which  a 

consu*!^^  shops  for  a  particular  product:  ±s^:gbver        by  factor 
which  "delate  both  to  tdire  value  of  the  search  and  the  cost  of 
the  effort  Involved*     l:n  order  to  test  .three  basic  generali- 
zations derived  from  this  hypothesis/  th:evrauthor  undertook  a 
survey  during  the  fall  of  1962  of  506  female  heads  of  house- 
holds.    For  the  most  part,  the  economic  theory  of  consumer 
shopping'  behavior  is  supported  by  the  data  of  this  research. 
.The  implications  were  particularly  strong, with  respect  to  the 
generalization  that  consumers^ould  respond  to  lower  shopping 
costs  by  making  more  interstore  comparisons".     The!  author^ 
,,.:,.;.±i^  is  that  concepJb^^jp.f^rationai  c  be- 

havior have  much j/alidi ty""aiid^^^^^^  be  retained  in  the 

literature.-  -^""^  ^ 

BtScklin,  Louis  P.     "The  Informative  Role  of  Advertising Journal 
of  Advertising  Research ,  Vol.   4   {September,   1969)  ,  pp.  11-15. 

This  article  presents  evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  consumers 
actually  , use  advertising  in  .its  informative  role.     Data  were 
collected  in  a  survey  of  consumer  shopping  patterns  among  a 
group  of  506  randomly  selected  female  household  heads.  The 
data  lead  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  consumer  uses  advertisir 


to  the  extent  that  she  f  eels  .  a  need  f  or  inf  ormatd33:rx:^  ZThe 
survey  data  Ibuild  a\  strong 'case  that  shoppers  use  aa^ertis-- 
ing  intellig^ently  and  effectively  for  at  least  an...diqq2m:tarrt 
minority  of  prodiicts  purchased.     Advertising  is  usnd  :more 
in  shoppi^og:  for  less^  familiar  items,  items  not  bou^l^t 
recently,  :ar  high-priced  items . 

Burns/  Aaron.     Written  Submission. 

Written  submission  consists  of  a  two-paragraph  "faast^fe^s"  of 
his  presentation. 

Burns,  Aaron.     Tes^timony   {T1241-1250)  . 

Mr.  Burns,   an  expert  on  typography,  addressed^  hiiinsieS  to  the 
design  possibilities  from  new  typographic  technoliiirgp  ^.'Ti^ 
1244).     In  the  following  discussion  with  the  comini^c£Tx.QX£B.rs 
Mr.  Burns  commented  on  the  following  points:     deieiepidkm  and 
typograp&y   (T1245)  ,  legal  standards  for  printing:  ^{:n!I22ii5-" 
1246)  ,  definition  of  "clarity"   of  print   (Tl246--IL2KIf  aisd 
reaction  of  human  eye  to  print   (T1247-1250) v- 

s'usiness  Week.     *'TVs  Saturday  Gold  Mine  *  "     Business  We^skrr 
^{August  2,   1969) ,  96-98. 

.  This  article  states  that  the  hours  between  8  a..m.  sijigl  J:  p.in . 
on  a  typical.  Saturday  are  more  important  to  a  tel^S5!i:;^:i:^  net- 
work's profits  than  nighttime  hours.     Obtaining;  tii^ll^H^est 
share  of  the  2  to  11  year  old  viewers  becomes  verg^  isiiMiai tant ; 
the  top  network  can  demand  highest  prices.     The  mi^^^rgit^  of 
the  Saturday  morning  programs  that  top  marketers  l^^essik^^^^^^ 
,cartoons  which  are  expensi*ve  to  produce,  causing  v^ism^rnks  to/ 
seek  entertaining  alternatives  to  .help  decrease  costs-.  The 
article  emphasizes  the  highly  competitive  aspects  issEl  ::stLtraGt- 
ing  the  young  viewer  from  the  standpoint  of  both  t!fe;!iBSLtwork 
producers  and  the  advertisers. 

Business  Week.     "A  Celebrity • s  Pitch  Raises  Some  Doubts."  Business 
Week;  May  20,  1972. 

A  mail  pAtch.,  .,asr:V/ell^^  for  ha^ital 

r-—r-:fr-:^^^^  the  ;'&a^.pnal  Home  Life  Assurance  Co..  ffrf^fxrres 

^:::^:zy.~/^~'-^^-  i^  Linkletter.   .  Because  of  Linkletterr^s 

"extraordinary  credibility  with  the  public"  his  plugsjaeiEte 
under  scrutin^^.     Four  specif ic  criticisms  of  the  ad^exta^ing 
campaign  are  given,  showing  how  what  is  stated  differs:^  :£rom 
reality. 

Buzzell,  Robert  D.     Written  Submission . 

Points  out  that  advertising  is  part  of  the  total  mai^feging 
process,   and  that  any  appraisal  of  advertising's  impasirt 
should  take  account  of  its  interrelationship  with  othsr 
marketing  functions.      (For  the  individual  firm ,  adverdrising 
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13  part  of  a  "marketing  mix"  ,  in  which  its  role  may  be 
dominant  or  may  be  relatively  minor,) 

s-  '  ■ 

Reviews  some  of  the  factors  that  affect  advertising's  role, 
including  the  nature  of  the  product  and  its  markets,  the 
stage  of  the  product  life  cycle,  and  company  strategies . 

Caffyn,  John  M.  "Teplex  Testing  of  TV  Commercials • "  Journal  of 
Advertising  Research,  Vol.  5,  No.  2  (February,  1965) ,  " 
pp.  29-37* 

Teplex  testing,  developed  by  the  London  Press  Exchange, 
tests  audio-visual  stimuli  recorded  on  videotape  -  usually 
roughs  of  proposed  television  commercials •     Test  material 
and  questionnaires  are  presented  to  specially  recruited 
audiences-of  about  50,     This  fast,   low-cost  service  has  been 
successfully  used  for  pretesting  roughs  for  commercials, 
campaign  themes,  and  ideas  for  hew  products-     It  provides 
guidance  on  which  actress  to  use,  what  kind  of  sound-track, 
which  commercial  is  better  for  a  certain  job,  which,  copy 
theme  is  more  likely  to  make  people  buy,.,  which  new  product 
ideas  are  worth  developing.     Methods ,  testing  situation ,  re- 
liability of  results  and  specific  examples  are  discussed, 

Cagley,  James         and  Richard  N.  Cardozo.     "White  Response  to 

Integrated  Advertising. "     Journal  of  Advertising  Research, 
Vol.   10,  No.   2,    (April,   1970),   pp.  35-39. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  -^highly  prejudiced  whites  would 
respond  less  favorably  toward  integrated  ads,  or  ads  with 
only  Negro  principals.     In  a  study  involving  34  white  male 
college  students,  it  was  demonstrated ,  under  controlled  con- 
ditions,  that  the  response  of  whites  to  advertisements  which 
include  Negro  principals  varies  according  ^.to--the degree  of 
,     the  whites'   racial  prejudice,   and""tHat  this  response  is  gen- 
eralized  to  .products -anid""  companies.  -  '  ! 

Canadian  Advertising  Advisory  Board " 
Advertisirig  Standards undated.. 

The  Code  was  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Advertising  Advisory 
Board  to  apply  ethical  standards  to  the  preparation  and 
execution  of  Canadian  advertising ,  applying  to  all  media.  It 
defines  standards  of  acceptability  in  twelve  areas  which  bear 
on  advertising  ethics,  but  avoids  the  subjective  area  of 
taste  and  opinion. 

Canadian  Association  of  Broadcasters.     "Broadcast  Code " for 

Advertising  to  Children."     Ottowa,  Canada,  October,  1971. 

The  Code  is  a  supplement  to  all  Canadian  federal  and  provin- 
cial laws  and  regulations  governing  advertising.     Implicit  " 
in  the  Code  is  the  principle  that  manufacturers  may  use 
Q  children's  programs  to  advertise  appropriate  products  and 

services.     The  purpose  of  the  regulations  of  the  Broadcast 
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Code  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  advertisers  in  distinguishing 
between  the  special  characteristics  of  a  child  and  an  adult 
audience. 

Canadian  Department  of  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs.  "Advertising 
Code  for  Children  Gets  Praise  from  Minister."     News  release 
from  the  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada,  October  13,  1971. 

In  this  news  release  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs  Minister 
Ron  Basford  expresses  approval  of  the  adoption  of  a  code  for 
children's  advertising  on  radio  and  television  by  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Broadcasters.     He  states,   that  though 
a  voluntary  code,   it  could  be  useful  in  supplementing  adver- 
tising practices  not  covered  by  law. 

Capitman,  William  G,     "Morality  in  Advertising  -  A  Public 

Imperative."     MSU  Business  Topics,  Vol.   19,  No.   2  (Spring, 
1971) ,  pp-  21-26. 

The  author  states  that  advertising  uses  the  visual  and  verbal 
tools  of  art  to  convince  someone  to  act  in  a  specified  way 
and  in  a  specified  area.     Moral  questions  raised  'about  adver- 
tising,  he  states,  are  not  related  to  its  existence  but  to 
its  consequences.     Advertisers  are  tempted  to  turn  facts  into 
symbols  or  to  manipulate  factual  elements  so  they  do  not  mean 
quite  what  they  say,  but  factual  elemencs  cannot  be  embel- 
lished without  becoming  lies.     The  author  discusses  moral 
issues  involved  in  using  symbols  in  advertising ,   and  the: por- 
trayal of  reality  versus  fantasy  using^symbols T  author's 
opinion  is  that  ad  hoc  regulations^^'m^^      be  made  to  keep 
business  within  rbounds  because  the  human  beings  who  run 
:    'business  ins tituCions  are  creatively  seeking  new  ways  to  get 
around  these  strictures. 

Capitman,  William  G.     Written  Submission.  ' 

States  that  advertising  pursues  a  course  of  complete  irre- 
sponsibility and  lack  of  social  concern . 

Capitman,  William  G.     Testimony   (T1787-1800) . 

After  presenting  his  prepared  text,  Mr.   Capitman  commented 
on  competition  in  our  society   (T1797) ,   and  problems  in  . 
studying  the  effect  of  TV  on  children   (T1799) . 

Carman,  James  M.     "Brand  Switching  and  Linear  Learning  Models." 

Journal  of  Advertising  Research,  Vol.   6,  No.   2    (June,  1966), 
pp.  23-31. 

Dr.  Carman  examines  the  linear  learning  model  of  brand 
switching  behavior  in  the  light  of  a  consumer  panel's  pur- 
chasing habits  for  Crest  toothpaste.     The  linear  learning 
model  assumes  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  probability 
O  .         that  a  consumer  will  purchase  a  particular  brand  is  a  function 
ERJC         of  what  she  has  learned  with  past  favorable/ experiences  with 
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that  brand.     Purchase  records  were  used  for  5^028  families 
who  remained  on  a  consumer  panel  from  January,  19  59,  to 
June,  1962.     The  conditional  probabilities  generated  do" 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  probability  of  purchasing  Crest 
does ^ vary  according  to  past  purchase  experience  in  a  manner- 
consistent  with  the  learning  model. 

Case,  Eugene.     Written  Submission. 

Consists  of  one  page  containing  four  questions  about  adver- 
tising. 

Case,  Eugene.     Testimony   (TllOO-1126) . 

In  his  prepared  remarks  Mr,  Case  covered  the  following  topics 
from  a  copy-writer's  viewpoint:     the  copy-writer's  job 
(TllOO-1101) ,   and  three  methods  of  persuasion   (TllOl-1104) . 
Upon  being  questioned  by  the  commissioners  Mr.  Case  covered 
the  following  subjects:     brand  comparisons   (T1105-1106) , 
definition  of  truth   (T1108)  ,  when  advertising  becomes  per-- 
suasive   {TlllO-llll) ,   regulating  truth  in  advertising 
(TlllO-1111) ,  sense  of  belonging  ads    (T1112) ,     puffery  in 
commercials    (T1113) ,  humor  (T1114-1116)   and  spoof  {T1122- 
1124).- 

Cash,  Nojnnan  E.     Written  Submission. 

States  that  the  purpose  of  the  Television  Bureau  of  Adver- 
tising  (TVB)   is  to  call  upon  advertisers  to  interest  them  in 
additional  use  of  commercial  television . 

Discusses  three  broad  areas  of  television: 

.  Some  statistical  dimensions  of  television  -  who  views  and 
when . 

.  Some  psychological  dimensions  of  television  -  why  people 
view,  the  difference  between  advertiser ' s  message  output 
and  viewers'  message  input. 

.  Some  tasks  still  to  be  done  to  understand  television  and 
how  it  works. 

Cash,  Norman  E.     Te'Stimony"^^^^^  ^,  ^ 

After  presenting  a  prepared  text  Mr.  Cash  commented  on  the 
following  subjects:     children* s .viewing  time  (T1065-1067) 
and  parents  '   role  in  determining  TV  habits   (T1067-'1068)  . 

'Changing  Times.     "News  Behind  the  Ads."     Changing  Times :  The 
Kiplinger  Magazine   (May,   1971) ,  p.   29 . 

Three  news  items  concerning  aspects  of  advertising  are  given. 
The  first  concerns  the  role  of  women  in  ads,  and  presents 
four  conclusions  from  a  study  of  312  ads  in  eight  magazines 
done:  by  the  Marketing  Science  Institute  and  presented  in  the 
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Journal  of  Marketing  Research.     The  second  article  concerns  ; 
action  taken  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  against  ads 
for  enzyme  laundry  detergents.     The  third  briefly  describes 
the  possibility  of  a  sales  tax  on  ads. 

Choate,  Robert.     Before  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Docket  No.   19142,   RM  -  1569. 

(In  the  Matter  of:     Notice  of  Inquiry  and  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rule  Making  regarding  Children ' s  Programming  on  Television] 

The  Council  on  Children,,  Media  and  Merchandising  suggests  a 
set  of  regulations  designed  to  insure  that  television  present 
children  with  a  balanced  view  of  their  nutritional  needs. 
The  Council  feels  that  television  advertising  has  become  the 
principal  source  of  nutritional  information  for  children  and 
that  the  problem  of  advertising  edibles  on  TV  will  not  be 
•  remedied  by  self-regulation  alone. 

Choate,  Robert  B.     "A  Presentation  tc  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  Television  Review  Board."     Washington,  D.  C. , 
May  26,  1971. 

Robert  Choate,  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Children,  Media, 
and  Merchandising,;  discusses  a  Code  for  Advertising  Edibles 
to  Children  proposed  by  the  Council  to  promote  curbing  ex- 
cesses in  advertising  edibles  to  children.     Copies  were  sent 
to  125  food  companies,   25  advertising  agencies  and  85  broad- 
casters, and  a  large  number  of  laymen,  with  requests  for 
comments.     Reactions  are  discussed  in  depth.     Reasons  why 
this  Code  is  necessary  are  discussed  in  terms  of  nutritional 
changes  that  have  taken  place  and  the  role  of  television  in*^ 
changing  America's  food  habits.     A  copy  of  the  proposed  Code 
is  included,   and  many  reactions  to  it  are  quoted. 

Choate,  Robertas.     Written  Submission . 

Reviews  present-day  practices  in  the  advertising  and  selling 
of  toys,  pills  and  edible  products^'through  the  media  of 
comic  books,  back-of-the-box  coupon  arrangements  and  tele- 
vision.    Numerous  examples. 

Choate,  Robert  B.     Testim.ony   (T1506-1540)  . 

Robert  Choate  presented  his  prepared  statement  and  then 
.answered  one  question  from  Chairman  Kirkpatrick,  stating  that 
children  watch  TV  with  some . understanding  from  about  the  age 
of  2,  but  that  at  this  age  they  are  very  accepting  of  per- 
suasive advertising,  which  diminishes  at  about  the  age  of 
10    (T1539) 0 
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Children's  Programming  Workchop  Juno' 23-24,   1971;     A  Report . 

The  Children's  Programming  Workshop,   sponsored  by  the  ABC 
Television,   is  described  and  summarized  in  terms  of  objec- 
tives,  issues  raised,   and  comments  offered  in  round-table 
discussions.     The  text  of  remarks  of  each  of  the  guest 
speakers  is  included. 

Christopher,  Maurine.      "ilow  to  Finance  Better  Shows  for  Kids-  is 
Pondered  at  ABC  Session."     Advertising  Age   (July  5,  1971). 

Thfe  key  issue  raised  at  a  children's  programiiiing  workshop 
was  whether  the  commercial  TV  system  can  support  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  children's  shows  now  being  demanded  by  in- 
creasing ag-gressive  groups.     Various  views  presented  at  the 
workshop  are  summarized,   including  the  desire  of  commercial- 
less  children's  programs,   legitimate  profits  on  children's 
TV,   changes  in  prog raxmning ,  .  and  the  possibility  of  suspending 
ratings-  ^ 

Chwast,  Seymour.     Written  Submission. 

Consists  of  one  page  describing  Mr.  Chwast's  background  plus 
a  two-paragraph  "outline"  of  his  presentation. 

Chwast,   Seymour.     Testimony   (T1173-1179) . 

Mr.  Chwast's  formal  presentation  included  the  following 
topics  concerning  advertising  graphics:     accidental  design 
(T1175) ,  graphic  approach   (T1175 ),   important  dramatic 
moment   {T1175)  ,   story  boards    (T1176)  ,  double  layers  of  in-- 
formation   (T1176)   and  ar^  deco  (T1177) 

Claggett,  William  A.     Written  Submission. 

Presents  the  process  of  new  product'  development ^ .  the  place 
of  product  life- cycles,   idea  generation  and  research.  Gives 
.  specific  examples  of  successful  new  product  introductions. 
Details  reasons  why  some  product  introductions  fail.  Covers 
new  product  venture  teams  and  basic  categories  for  new  pro- 
d^^t  development  procedure  beginning  with  opportunity  analysis 
and  ending  with  test  marketing.     Emphasizes  importance  of 
consumer  research  data. 

Claggett,  William  M.     Testimony    (T579-602) . 

^o^.  details  of  formal  address  see  written  submission.  The 
.    subsequent  discussion  included  the  following  topics:  devel- 
oping products  to  fulfill  consumers' needs    (T592)  ,  built-in 
I  obsdesence  (T592-595)    and  freedom,  of  consumers '  choice 

I  (T596-598)  .  .  \ 

Clancy,   Kevin  J.    and  David  M.   Kweskin.     "TV  Commercial  Recall 
r  •  Correlates."     Journal  of  Advertising  Research,  Vol.  11, 

No.   2    (April,    19 71) ,   pp.    10-20 . 

E^^C  Reviev/s  studios  done  regarding  the  reliability  of  on-air 

r  testing   to  look  at  the  hypothesis  that  part  of  the  unrelia- 
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bill  by  problem  aoiiociatod  witli  on~air  tents  can  be  trdeed 
to  uncontrolled  factors,   such  as  the  program  carrier  and  . 
sample  compoGition.     The  data  base  for  the  analysis  consisted 
of  25  on-air  tc:stn  of   30-GOCond  comincrcials ,    representing  a 
broad  range  of  product  categories,    and  involved  more  than 
6000  respondents.     Five  variables  were  considered:  consumer 
attitudes  tov/ards   the  program  carrying  the  conimercial; 
whether  they  viev;ed  the  v/hole  program;   usage  of  the  test 
brand; .  education ;   and  age.     Results  demonstrate  that  at 
least  one  factor,  program  attitude,   is  significantly  related 
to  on-air  recall  scores,   and  that  consumer  attitudes  have 
important  couseqxxences  for  penetration  of  advertising. 

Cohen,  i\  lian.     Writtetn  Submission* 

Consistis  of  a  copy  of  corra;SpQiidi;  *  re  bet\^;een  Mr.  Coh^  smd 
Mr»  vfliiitrJiur.  Best  of  the  FTC*.^  /(.Correspondence  is  priitiarily  an 
informal  outline  of  Mr.  Cohen's-  and  Mr.  Aaron^s  presenta- 
tion^):   V  ■ 


Cohen,  Julian 'and  Daniel  Aaron,     testimony  (T1127:— 1159)  . 

Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Aaron's  presentation  to  the  <!:oiTmiissioners' " 
included",  the  follo^>ring  pointsr  ;  prablams  of  radio  advertising 
for  advertisers   (T1127-1129):,..  what '  s  right  with  radio  ad-., 
vertising   (71129-1131) ,   demographics   (T1131«1136)   and  lack 
of  a  visual  component   (T1136--1139)  .     During  the  discussion 
these  points  v/ere  touched  upon:     is  radio  stronger  than  TV? 
(T1142-1143) ,   use  of  music   {T114 ^-1145) ,  scope  of  radio 
advertising   (T1145-1147) ,   legal  clearance  for  radio  adver- 
tising   (T1147-1148) ,  rock  stations   {T1148-1149) ,  standards 
(T1150-1151)   and  importance  Of  voice   (T1156-1157)  . 

Coimnittee  on  Nationwide  Television  Aoidipnce  Measurement   (CONTAM)*.  : 
"Television  Ratings  Revisited  ^undated. 

This  report  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  are  familiar 
with  .the  terminology  and  methodology  of  "  audience  .  measurement*. 
It  examines  the  validity  of  conventional  coincidental  — 
(telephone)    rating  surveys.     And  it  compares  caref ully-^done 
coincidental  audience  estimates  with-  those  obta^,,    d  by  a 
combination  of  meters  and  diaries.     This  continuing  effort 
to  improve  the  accuracy  and  usefulness  of  ratings  is  the 
work  of  ■  CONTAi>l,   the  Committee  on  Nationwide  Audience  Measure- 
ment, comprising  the  three  commercial  networks  and  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters* 

Cohen,  Dorothy.  "The  Fedsral  Trade  Commission  and  the  Regulation  of 
Advertising  in  the  GonsumGr  Interest,"  Journal  of  Marketing, 
Vol.  33  (January  1959),  pp.  '  j  . 

Behavioral  research  has  uncovered  facets  of  consumer  behavior  that 
have  significannc  in  setting  standards  for  protection  from  adver- 
tising abuse*     Article  su.crgcsts  that  the  FTC  note  consumers' 
O        behavioral  eharacteristics  and  amend  its  regulatory  framework  ao- 
ERJC  cordin-ly. 
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Compton,  Walter  Ames,  M.D,     Letter  to  Robert  Choate,   October  25, 
1971. 

Walter  Compton,   president  of  Miles  Laboratories ,  responds 
to  a  letter  from  Robert  Choate  of  the  Council  on  Children, 
Media,   and  Merchandising,    and  describes  the  policy  followed 
by  Miles  in  marketing  vitamins  and  other  nutritional  foods 
for  children. 

Condry,   John.      "Broadcasting  and  the  Needs  of  Children unpub- 
lished,   undated  paper,   Cornell  University. 

This  article  describes  the  needs  of  children  in  the  context 
of  present  society  and  then  compares  those  needs  to  the 
actual  and  p   tential  contribution  of  television.     The  child's 
intellectual  development  and  the  ecology  of  childhood  are 
ex^ined  briefly.     Television  is"  alleged  to  waste  children's 
time,   and  perhaps  harmfully  distort  reality,   cheating  the 
natural  mechanisms  of  comprehension  and  judgment.     Dr,  Condry 
suggests  presenting  an  honest  and  entertaining  view  of  life 
at  different  levels  of  conceptual  ability. 

Condry,   John.     Written  Submission. 

Offers  a  perspective  from  which  one  can  obtain  a  rational 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  television  upon  the   lives  of 
children.      (Suggests  that  in  order  to  understand  the  effects 
of  TV,   one  must  understand  the   "ecology  of  childhood"  and 
not  just  the  psychology  of  children. ) 

Pinpoints  some  of  the  areas  of  life  where  television  adver- 
tisements might  exert  a  harmful   influence  upon  the  ecology 
of  childhood. 

Recommends  a  moratorium  on  television  advertisements  directed 
toward  children,    combined  with  a  research  effort  to  discover 
the  total  impact  of  advertisements. 

Condry,   Dr.    John.      Testimony    (T1299-1329 ) . 

During  the  discussion  that  followed  his  prepared  speech  Dr. 
Condry  commented  on  the  following:  child's  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  ads  for  adults  and  ads   for  children  (T1318- 

1320)  ,   parental  responsibility  concerning  commercials  ^  (T1320'- 

1321)  ,  moratorium  on  children's   ads    (T1322-1325  and  T1327- 
1328) ,   adults  dealing  with  manipulation    (T1325-1327)  and 
progr-am  content   (T1329)  . 

Conklin,  George  M.     Letter  to  Robert         Choate,  October  17,  1971. 

George  Conklin,   President  of  M&  M/Mars,   answers  a  letter 
from  Robert  Choate  of  the  Council  on  Children,  Media,  and 
Merchandising.     He  states . that • various  trade  associations  of 
O  which  his  company  is  a  member  will  appear  at  a  set  of  hear- 

ElyC  ings  on  advertising  practices. 


Cook,   C.  Written  Submission. 

Assures  Commission  that  business  will  not  defend  that  which 
needs  to  be  corrected  nor  do  battle  on  behalf  of  the  status 
quo.     Recognizes   that  constant  change'  is  the  law  of  life  in 
a  free  economy.     Agrees   that  some  regulation  is  needed,  but 
expresses  concern  about  excessive  restrictions •  Endorses 
the  concept  of  self --regulation  as  a  supplement  to  govern- 
mental regulation  and  offers  collaboration  in  the  public 
interest. 

Cook,   C.   W.     Testimony  (T28-46). 

See  written  submission.     Mr.   Cook  introduced  the  joint  ANA- 
AAAA  presentation  and  commended  the  FTC  for  conducting  the 
hearings.     Expressed  desire  to  see  FTC  and    Business-  working 
together   (T31) .     Pointed  out  importance  of  advertising  in 
tilling   the  consumer  about  new  products    (T38) .  Suggested 
use  of  guidelines    (T42-44) *      In  discussion  with  the  commis^ 
sioners,  Mr..  Cook  endorsed  the  viewpoint  that  consumers, 
the  public  and  academics,   as  well  as  business  and  government, 
would  be  beneficially  involved  in  the  hearings    (T46) . 

Corey,   Lawrence  "How  to  Isolate  Product  Attributes."  Journal 

of  Advertising  Research,   Vol.    10,   No.    4    (August,    1970),  41^44. 

The  hypothesis  of  this   study  was  that  on  item  analysis  of 
attitudes  toward  a  product  would  isolate  those  attributes 
which  were   "perceptually  determinant,"    (i.e.    attributes  ^dpon 
which  the  consumer's  total  perception  of  a  product  depends). 
The  study  was  conducted  in  two  phases,   with  a  random  sample 
of  100   females  equally  divided  between  the  two  phases  respond- 
ing to  interviews.      Respondents  rated  the  direction  and  in- 
tensity of  their  attitudes  toward  ins tant  non-fat  dry  milk  on 
ten  of  its  attributes.     Tentative  conclusions :     Response  to 
a  product  seems  to  depend  upon  the  consumer's  evaluation  of 
its  perceptually  determinant ' attributes ;   the  perceptual 
determinance  of  product  attributes  can  be  identified  by  item 
analysis,   the  results  of  which  are  useful  for  developing 
effective  advertising  propositions. 

Courtney,  Alice  and  Sarah  Wernick  Lockeret-a*      "A  Woman's  Place: 
An  Analysis  of  the  Roles  Portrayed  by  Women  in  Magazine 
Advertisements."     Journal  of  Marketing  Research ,  Vol.  VIII 
(February ,    19  71) ,   pp.  92-95. 

This  article  reports  on  an  exploratory  study  that  examined 
print  advertisements  to  see^if  limited  and  negative  stereo- 
types of  woinen  in  advertising  could  be  identified.  Particular 
attention  concentrated  on  comparing  the  occupational  and 
nonworking  roles  of  men  and  women  as  portrayed  in  advertise- 
ments.=    From  seven  magazines  addressed  to  both  male  and 
female  readers ,   312  ads  shov/ing  one  or  more  adults  were 
•    analyzed.     The  overa.ll  conclusion  vjas  that ,  while  not 


deprecatory  to  women,   the  picture  as  a  whole  does  fail  to 
show  the  true  range  of  women's  roles  in  our  society. 

Cousins^  Norman.     Written  Submission. 

Contends  that  advertising  represents  a  vital  part  of  process 
by  which  ideas  are  put  to  work,   and  the  ability  to  move  ideas 
is  no  less  significant  in  its  function  than  its  ability  to 
move  goods . 

Conclusion  is  that  public  opinion  can  be  shaped  by  skilled 
advertising  but  ='n6t  manipulated.     Implications  for  policy 
makers  are  that  advertising  must  be  seen  in  a  larger  context 
than  just  the  commercial,  marketplace     advertising  should  be 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  consensus  mechanism  of 
an  open  society,   and  government  must  not  underestimate  the 
ability  of  average  citizens  to  resist  manipulation  or  ex- 
ploitation« 

Cousins,  Norman.     Testimony    (T233) , 

Due  to  travel  difficulties,  Mr.   Cousins  could  not  appear  in 
person.     His  written  submission  was  entered  into  the 
testimony. 

Craig,   Barbara.      "The  Regulation  of  Advertising  Directed  at 

Children."     Cornell  University   (May  1,   1971),  unpublished 
papor. 

The  article  reviews  some  of  the  literature  which  suggests 
the  need  for  changes  in  television  advertising  shown  on 
children's  programs,   and  a  few  suggestions  are  made  as  to 
possible  areas  where  stricter  regulations  seem  reasonable. 

Crane,  Lauren  E.     "How  Product,  Appeal,   and  Program  Affect  Atti- 
tudes Toward  Commercials."     Journal  of  Advertising  Research, 
Vol.   4,   No.   1    (March,   1964),   pp."  15-18. 

148  men  and  158  women  participated  in  a  laboratory  experi- 
ment designed  to  investigate  the  effects  of  product,  appeal, 
and  program  content  on  attitude  towards  commercials.  They 
Were  shown  ten  different  commercials ,   two  for  each  of  five 
products,   in  three  different  program  settings.     Then,  subjects 
rated  each  of  the  30  combinations  on  a  seven-point  like- 
dislike  scale.     The  results  suggest  that-*women  ~are  more 
sensitive  to  progi^m  context  in  making  judgments  than  are 
^men,   to  whom  the  product  seems  important. 

G-richton,  John.     Written  Submission. 

Explains  the  organizational  auspices  of  the  industry  presen- 
tation by  describing  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
and  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Points 
Q  out  that  acknowledged  experts  within  the  field  of  advertising 

gRJ(]]"  were  used  wherever  possible,   to  provide  evidence  and  experience 

HniMffl  rather  than  theory,: 
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Crichton,   John.     Testimony    (T118-146) .  •  % 

As  in  his  written  submission ,  Mr.   Crichton  outlined  the" 
purpose  and  organization  of  the  joint  ANA-AAAA  industry 
presentation  and  introduced  witness  Donald  Kendall  of 
PepsiCo.    (T122-123) . 

Culhane,   John.      "The  Men  Behind  Dastardly  and  Muttley . "     New  York 
Times  Magazine    (November  23,    1969) . 

Discussing  programming  for  children,   the  article  says  that 
on  a  Saturday  morning  on  three  major  networks,    13-1/2  of  18 
hours   is  occupied  by  animated  shows.     One  third  of  these  is 
done  by  Hanna-Barbera  Productions,  who  have  been  hit  makers 
while  managing  to  keep  production  costs  down.     In  an  in-depth 
look  at  Hanna-Barbera ,   the   article  gives  a  verbal  tour  of 
the  Hanna-Barbera  studios  in  California,   introduces  key 
figures  there,   and,   after  a  brief  history ,   details  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  a  cartoon  is  created. 

Cummings,   Barton.     Written  Submission, 

Sums  up  and  thanks  the  Commission  for  their  . patience  *  Ex-- 
presses  concern  regarding  drug  culture.      Inserts  five  papers 
for  the  record  indicating  lack  of  hard  facts  re  correlation 
between  advertising  and  drug  abuse.     Pledges  industry  support 
to  NARB. 

Cummings,   Barton.      Testimony    (T777~780) . 

See  written  submission, 
Daly,   John  Jay.     Written  Submission 

Refer  to  Robert  F.  Delay's  written  submission, 

David,  Donald,  " Image  Building  is  an  Unexplored  Advertising 
Horizon,"  Advertising  Age  Magazine  (January  3,  1958), 
pp,  11-16- 

The  author,    a  copy  supervisor  at  Campbell--Ewald  Co,,  believes 
that  it  is  up  to  advertising's  creative  people  to  put  the 
findings  of  motivation  research  into  actual  use.     Since  the 
public  tends   to  invest  an  advertiser  with  a  personality 
whether  or  not  the  advertiser  intends  to  pro ject  one,  it 
seems   logical,   according  to.  the  author,   to  conclude  that^ 
deliberate  clues  from  the  advertiser  would  be  more  practical 
than  the  hit-or-miss  way ,     The  many  aspects  of  an  advertising 
image  are  discussed;  whether  or  not  a  definite  image  should 
be  created,    the  factorts  that  determine  the  choice  of  an 
image,   the  variety  of  personality  characteristics  available 
*  to  an  image,   and  the  tools  and  techniques  used  to  create  the 
final  ad. 
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David/  Miles.     Written  Submission. 

Positions  radio  in  relation  to  the  American  society. 

Day,  George  S.      "Attitude  Change  and  the  Relative  Influence  of 
^5edia  and  Word  of  Mouth  Sources."      (Stanford  University  - 
a  preliminary  version  of  this  paper  was  presented  at  the 
May ,   19  69  meetings  of  the  American  Association  of  Public 
Opinion  Researchers.) 

This  paper  examines  the  extent  of  word  of  mouth  versus  media 
exposure  to  specific  new  and  established  brands  of  a  regu- 
larly purchased  convenience  food  product.     Relative  influence 
of  these  two  sources  are  evaluated  by  measuring  differences 
in  rates  of  attitude  change  and  formation  between  exposure 
conditions.     The  research  design  was  based  on  two-  matched 
mai  1  diary  panels  that  were  used  to  monitor  tixe  introduction 
of  a  new  branded  food  product  into  a  stated-wide  test  market 
a:i"ea.      Both  panels   started  with  1100  households.     One  panel 
was  a  control;   9 55  households  of  the  second  panel  completed 
a  ques tioiiiiaire  and  were  interviewed  three  times  by  phone. 
Advertising  was  fgund  to  play  an  essential  role  in  the  accep- 
tance of  a  new  and  an  established  brand  of  a  convenience 
food  product.      The  role  of  advertising  was  to  provide  the 
preconditions   for  success ^  which  for  the  new  brand. was 
primarily  to  build  awareness  and  for  the  established  brand 
was  to  maintain  existing  favorable  attitudes.     In  both  cases / 
ultimate  success,   in  terms  of  creating  and  reinforcing  favor- 
able attitudes,    largely  rested  with  the  ability  of  the  brand 
to  generate  favorable  word  of  mouth  communications  and  to 
provide  a  satisfactory  usage  experience. 

Day,  George  S.      "Using  Attitude  Change  Measures  to  Evaluate  New 
Product  Introductions."     Journal         Marketing  Research , 
Vol.   VII    (November,   1970),  474-82' 

This  article  applies  recent  deveJ:  ~''As  in  the  statistical 

analysis  of  multi-wave  attitude  to  ;the  problem  of 

evaluating  a  new  product's  markt:    i./t     program.     One  advantage 
of  this  approach  is  the  opportune.    ^    to  distinguish  ■  the  ef- 
fects of  market-controlled  variables  from  v;ord-of-mouth  com- 
munication and  usage  experience.     A  comparative  study  of  two 
new  brands  in  the  same  market  shows  that  effective  introduce- 
tory  performance  requires  media  advertising  to  gain  awareness 
and  product  sampling  to  trigger  word-of-mouth  activity  that 
leads  to  the  formation  of  favorable  attitudes. 

Day,   James.     Text  of  Remarks  before  the  Children's  Prograirmiing 

Workshop   sponsored  by  the  ABC  Television  Network    (June  24, 
1971),   New  York  City. 

James  Day,   President  of  the  Educational  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion,  expressed  his  belief  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  objectives  of  good  children ' s  programming . to 
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permit  advertising.     He  preferred  grouping  commercials  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  children's  programming  into  an 
advertising  /'magazine''  to  be  judged  on  its  own  merits, 
divorced  from  any  relationships  with  children's  programs. 

Deering,  Barbara        and  Jacob  Jacoby.     "The  Effects  of  'Alternative' 
Relationships'   and   'Relative  Resources'   on  Consumer  Decisions 
Between  Mother  and  Child."   (Paper  presented  at  the  Association 
for  Consumer  Researches  Second  Annual  Convention,  University 
of  Maryland,  September  1-3,  1971). 

Twenty- four  mother- child  pairs  participated  in  an  experiment  to 
examine  adult  and  child  influence  on  decision  making  in  consumer 
problems .     Each  mother  and  child  responded  independently  to  a 
15-item  questionnaire  about  buying  decisions;   then  each  pair  re- 
sponded jointly  to  the  same  questions  in  an  experimental  situa- 
tion.    The  authors  state  that  the  most  noteworthy  aspect  of  Ihe 
study  is  that  it  provide??  the  first  example  of  how  experimentation 
can  be  utilized to  investigate  these  factors. 


Delay^  Robert  Written  Submission. 

Discusses  the  following  topics:     Who  and  What  is  the  Direct 
Mail  Advertising  Association   (DMAA)?     The  nature  of  the  direct 
mail  medium  itself.     Consumer  reactions  toward  direct  mail. 
Why  mailing  lists  are  vital  to  the  medium.     What  DMAA  is  doing 
to  try  to  help  the  consumer. 

Delay,  Robert  F.     Testimony  (T99S-1026). 

See  written  submission. 


Demsetz,  Harold.     Written  Submission. 

Discusses  economic  aspects  of  advertising.     Reviews  empirical 
work  which  does  not  support  the  view  that  oligopolists  rely  on 
advertising  to  keep  out  competitors  and  that  expenditures  in- 
curred to  do  so  are  passed  on  to  customers  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices.     Research  on  comparing  prices  for  the  same  type 
of  products  suggests  that  real  prices  may  be  increased 
by  arbitrary  limitations  on  the  use  of  resources  for  advertising. 
Concludes  that  much  criticism  of  advertising  is  founded  on  two 
unjustifiable  notions  -   that  commodities  possess  intrinsic  values 
and  that  persuasion  through  advertising  is  undesirable. 

Demsetz,   Harold.     Testimony  (T234^-25S). 

•  See  written  submission.     In  discussion  with  a  commissiojier , 
Prof.  Demsetz  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  heavy  adver- 
tising expenditure  in  an  oligopoly  would  serve  per  se  as  a 
barrier  to  entry   (T248^25Q).     He  also  stated  his  belief  that 
there  was  ^*no  misrepresentation  problem*'  (T253). 

Dichter,  Ernest.    .Written  Submission. 

Discusses  ten  principles  of  good  advertising  communication  (and 
communication  in  general)  developed  from  motivational  research. 
Suggests  that  one  way  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  is  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  these  principles  have  been  adhered  to. 
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Dichter,  Ernest.     Testimony   (T1800-1820) ,         .  ^ 

See  written  submission. 

Dillon,  Thomas  C»     Written  Submissioric 

Traces  the  consumer  decision-making  process  of  to  buy  or  not 
to  buy.     Discusses  the  problems  of  registexing  even  one 
clear-cut  sales  point  ±xv  a  TV  coinmercial  atnd  the  need  to 
concentrate  against  prime  prospects.     Deals  with  t^;-?  nioralit_, 
of  persuasion  and  shcms  'hm'  'lymi^il  decisac^ns  avfi  int:lmnced 
hV'  adxfcrtising  t.o  the  ex+;ent.  th-t  it  promises  to  solve  the 
consumer's  problem.     Describes  the  basic  steps  in  the  creative 
process:      (1)    identify  prime  prospect;    (2)    determine  prime 
prospect's  problem  in  product  category;    (3)    examine  product 
in  the  light  of  what  has  been  learned  about  the  prospect  and 
his  problem;    (4)   develop  copy  concept;    (5)    execute  copy 
strategy. 

Dillon,   Thom.as  C.     Testimony    (T311-352)  . 

After  Mr.   Dillon  delivered  his  prepared  speech,   there  fol- 
lowed a  lengthy  discussion  including  such  topics  as  knowledge 
of  the  consTjmer   (T334-336)  ,  whether  using  attractive  people 
in  ads   is  deceptive    (T337-339),   "mood"    {T339-340),  how 
advertising  responds  to  the  different  facets  of  the  purchas  - 
ing  decision    (T342-3  46)  ,   time,    length  and  price  of  comTier- 
cials    (T346--3481   subliminal  advertising    (T349)    and  legislation 
and  taste    (T357-352)  . 

Dingell,   John  D.     Written  Submission. 

Urges  the  FTC  to  give  special  attention  to  the  television 
industry  during  the  course  of  its  inquiry  into  modern  adver- 
tising practices.. 

Notes  that  the  Small  Business  Committee  has  found  that  indus- 
try self- regulation  in  the  past  had  failed  to  prevent  mis- 
leading and  deceptive  advertising. 

Expressed  particular  concern  about  the  trend  to  "idea" 
advertisements  in  contrast  to  the  usual  product  message. 

Raised  several  questions  which  he  hoped  the  Commission  would 
bear  in  mind  during  its  inquiry. 

Dingell, -John  D.     Testimony-  (T5-18) . 

■  See  written  submission.     The  Congressman  also  stressed  the 
importance  of  fact-finding  activity  by  the  FTC,   and  expressed 
concern  about  "issue"   advertising   (T13-14) . _    Hoped  that 
Commission  would  come  forward  with  legislative  recommenda- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  hearings.     In  discussion,  stated 
that  he  was  conerned  about  the  lack  of  public  participation 
in  the  NARB. 


Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association,   Inc.,  promotional  maitr^rzioxl 

A  promotianai  packet  containing  peunphlets  on  various  topics 
related^to  mail  adYt-rtising^     ITT?t:a.Bided  is  a  descri potion"  t0f 
the  varitgtty  off  jaeinz>ership  s^?rvicres  available  as  well  as  a 
list  of:  4SS  w^-s  thui't  direct:  advertising  can  be  used  in 
businesses.     Also  included  as  sununary  of  the  public's  atti- 
tude 'toward  direct  mail,   stating  that  33%  enjoy  receiving 
all  direct  mail,   and  that  85%  have  no  general  dislike. 

Includes   the  following: 

"Purchasing  Habi^a^         Pareirrfei^,  wri5±h  Young  Chil<^ren"  —  a  mss^ey 

'  :sn2port  fe^  m^.tk-^^  Compifetion  and  Research  Bureau 
"What  College  Stiddents  Want  to  Buy"  -  a  survey  Market 

Compilation  &  Research  Bureau 
"How  to  Work  with  a  List  Broker" 
"How  to  Win  Your  Election  with  Direct  Mail" 
"What  People  Think  About  Direct  M^il" 

"Testimony  of  the  Direct  Mail  -^S:Y'^:Ttising  As^^ciaticoru^  Ifnc. 
before  the  Fe#^>ml  TraS^  Comraxssxon  Regax^ding  Pxiblic: 
Ii@i^Xirigi^^  on  Modern  Advertising  Practices  -  Monday, 
November  1,   19  71." 

"Guides  for  Sweepstakes  Promotions" 

"49  Ways  Direct  Advertising  Can  B'e  Put  to  Work  in  Your 
Business" 

"Standardized  for  Computerized  Mailing  Lists" 

"The  Attitude  of  Today's  College  Student  Toward  Direct  Mail"  - 
an  On-Campus  Survey  by  Market  Compilation  &  Research 
Bureau. 

Duffy,   James  E.     Text  of  Remarks  before  the  Children's  Programitiing  - 
Workshop  sponsored  by  the  ABC  Television  Network   (June  23, 
1971),  New  York  City. 

James  Duffy,   President  of  the  ABC  Television  Network^  intro- 
duced the  topics   to  be  discussed  during  the  afternoon  session 
of  the  Workshop^     He  raised  major  questions  to  be  considered 
in  four  "umbrella"   areas:     Program  Content,  Production  and 
Scheduling;   Commercial  Content ,   Production  and  Scheduling; 
Audience  Measurement;    and  Regulatory  Agencies. 

Dunham,  Corydon,   Stanley  Kaufman ^   and  Howard  Monderer.  "Comments 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company ,   Inc."  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission    { July  .  2,   19 71) ,  Pocket 
No.    19142,  RM~1569. 

[In  the-Matter  of  Petition  of  Action  for  Children ' s  Tele- 
vision for  rule  making  looking  tov/ard  the  elimination  of 
sponsorship  and  commercial  content  in  children's  programming 
and  the  establishment  of  a  weekly  fourteen  hour  quota  of 
children's  television  programming]-^- 


Responding  to  a  "petition  by  ACT ,  NBC  states  that  the  proposals 
to  prohibit  sponsorship  and  commercial  mentions  during 
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children progranming  would  eliminate  the  economic  base 
necessary  to  support  quality  children's  programs  and  would 
adversely  affect  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
available  programs.     The  unique  problems  of  creating, 
scheduling  and  broadcasting  children ' s  programs  are 
described,         are  NBC's  specific  efforts  in  these  areas. 
According  to  NBC,   children  would  still  be  exposed  to  commer- 
cials during  other  programming  and  through  other  media.  NBC 
also  feels  that  requiring  at  least  14  hours  of  children's 
progxairuniirig  is  unnecessary,   inappropriate  and  beyond  the 
Cammissiom' s  authority ,   and  raises  the  question  of  defining 
children's  programs.     Also  included  for  exhibit  are  indi- 
vidual composite  week  submissions  for  the  NBC  Television 
Network. 

Dunn,  John,     Written  Submission.  . 

Refer  to  Aaron  Locker's  written  submission. 
Edel,  Herman.     Written  Siibmission. 

Refer  to  Gordon  Webber's  written  si-ibmission . 

Edel,  Herman.     Testimony   (T358-350) . 

As  part  of  the  join€  presentaition  of  Gor-ion  Webber,  Mr.  Edel 
spoke  on  the  use  of  music  in  advertising'. 

Engel,   James  F.     "Are  Automobile  Purchasers  Dissonant  Consumers?" 
Journal  of  Marketincr    (April ,   1963       pp.  55-58. 

The  author  examines  the  question  of  "dissonant  consumers"  - 
consumers  beset  with  doubt  after  a  purchase  that  they  have 
made  the  correct  choice.     He  uses  the  findings  of  his  3 Ludy 
of  new  automobile  owners  in  which  post-decision  readership 
was  analyzed  through  interviewing  two  groups  of  consumers; 
one  group  of  new  car  purchasers  and  a  control  group  of  not- 
new  owners.     The  results  of  the  study  show  little  indication 
of  anxiety  following  a  purchase  decision  by  new  car  owners 
with  the  significant  exception  of  price,   offering  little 
evidence  that  the  new  car  purchaser  is  a  dissonant  consumer. 

Engel,  James  F.     Testimony    (T858-918) . 

In  his  prepared  speech  Prof.  Engel  referred  to  the  following 
points:     variables  affecting  consumer  decisions,  consuirier 
decision-making  process    (T865-871) ,   consumer  information 
sources  and  word-of-mouth   (T871-876)  ,   advertising  as  an 
information  source    (T876) ,  personal  selling    (T877-879) , 
advertising  and  problem  solving   (T879-882),   selective  com- 
prehension  (TB82) ,   reinforcing  attitude   (T883) ,  attitude 
shifts    (T884)  ,   consumers '  welfare   (T886-890)    and  objective 
■  of  the  FTC    (T892-893) .     During  a  discussion  with  the  com- 
missioners Prof.   Enqel  addressed  himself  to  the  following 
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^points:     word-of-mouth    (T893) ,   retention    (T894) ,  screening 
(T895) ,    testing  of  comprehension    (T896-899),  gasoline 
brand  Royalty    (T900),   habit  in  determining  consumers' 
choice    (T903-904)  ,  word-'of -mouth    (T904~906)  ,    research  on 
targets    (T908--909)  ,   effectiveness  of  advertising  themes 
(T909-911) ,    costs  versus  rewards  of  advertising    (T912~913) , 
definition  of  attitudes    (T913A)    and  accumulative  effect  of 
advertising    (T916) . 

Ennis,   F.   Beaven.     Written  Submission. 

Discusses  the  interface  between  advertisers   and  agencies / 
describing  how  technical  information  and  product  facts  are 
exchanged  and  how  safeguards  are   taken  to  assure  accuracy 
of  facts.      Outlines   four  key  stages  in  the  advertising  and 
product  development  process:      conceptualization,  protocept, 
prototype /  pre-marke t . 

Ennis ,   F.   Beaven.     Testimony  (T272). 

Mr.   Ennis'   written  submission  was.  entered  into  the  testimony. 

Farmer,   Richard  No      "Would  You  Want  Your  Daughter  to  Marry  a 

Marketing  Man?"     Journal  of  Marketing,   Vol.    31  (January, 
1967) ,   pp.  1-3. 

The  author  feels  that  many  aspects  of  the   field  of  marketing 
are  both  irrelevant  and  unethical.     He  claims  that  marketing 
men  who  conduct  serious   studies  of  how  to  persuade  more 
people  to  buy  more  products  and  services  are  in  ethical. dif- 
ficulties and  that  this   is  why  marketing  departments  often 
attract  inept  students.     He  also  claims  irrelevancy  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  operates  consistently  below 
potential  output-capacity  most  of  the  time  which  implies  that 
there   is   always  more  than  the   consumers  can   afford,    in  turn 
creating   "cut- throat"   competition.     According  to  the  author, 
the  tragic  part  of  this  preoccupation  with  the  less  important 
parts  of  marketing  is  that  relatively  few  of  the  long-run 
distribution  problems  ever  get  the  attention  they  deserve. 

Fearon,    Robert.     Written  Submission. 

Refer  to  Gordon  Webber's  written  submission. 

Fearon,   Robert.     Testimony  (T368-374). 

As  part  of  the  joint  presentation  of  Gordon  Webber,  Mr.  Fearon 
spoke  on  special  production  techniques  and  practices  that 
stem  from  the  peculiar  nature  and  limitations  of  print,  and 
of  the' film  and  electronic  media. 
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Ferber,   Robert  and  Nicosia,   Francesco,      "Newly  Married  Couples 
and  Their  Asset  Accumulation  Decisions."     Faculty  Working 
Paper ,   College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration ,  - 
University  of  Illinois   at  Urbana-Champaign ,  August  9,  1971. 

Following  a  brief  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the  con^ 
struction  of  the  Illinois-Berkeley  panel  of  newly  married 
couples,    a  conceptual  and  general  framework  for  the  study 
of  asset  acciamulation  decisions  is  presented.  Secondly, 
results  of  an  empirical  test  of  some  parts  of  the  framework 
using  data  of  the  Illinois-Berkeley  panel  are  given  and  a 
number  of  hypotheses  are  developed  for  future  study  of 
consumer  asset  decisions.     The  study  suggests    (1)    it  would 
be  more  meaningful  to  treat  ownership  of  all  types  of  assets 
as  interdependent,   so  that  ownership  of  any  one  asset  is  a 
function  of  ownership  of  other  assets;    (2)    evidence  that 
when  it  comes  to  asset  decisions  husbands   and  wives  may  not 
agree  with  each  other,    and   (3)    attitude  and  personality 
variables  are  also  found  to  influence  asset  behavior  and 
need  to  be  included  along  with  the  usual  economic  variables 
in  models  of  this  type. 

Festinger,  Leon  and  Nathan  Maccoby.     "On  Resistance  to  Persuasive 
Communications . "     Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social Psychology , 
Vol.    68,   No.    4,  359-366. 

3  separate  experiments  were  done  at  different  universities 
to  test  the  hypothesis  that  a  persuasive  communication  that 
argues  strongly  against  an  opinion  to  which  the  audience  is 
CQmraxtted  will  be  more  effective  if  the.,  audience  is  somewhat 
distracted  from  the  communication  so  that  they  cannot  ade- 
quately counterargue  while  listening.     Two  films  were  pre- 
pared,  each  containing  the  same  communication  arguing 
strongly  against  fraternities .     One  was  a  normal  film  of  the 
speaker  making  a  speech.     The  other  film,  with  the  same 
track,   had  an  utterly  irrelevant  and  highly  distracting  visual 
presentation.     Fraternity  men  were  more  influenced  by  the 
distracting  presentation  of  the  persuasive  communication 
than  by  the  ordinary  version.     There  was  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two  for  nonf raternity  men.     In  general,   the  hypothe- 
sis concerning  the  effect  of  distraction  was  supported. 

Fleiss,   David,   and  Lillian  Ambrosino.     An  International  Comparison 
of  Children's  Television  Programming,     Washington,   D.C. , 
National  Citizens  Committee  for  Broadcasting,  1971. 

The  underlying  issue  considered  in  this  study  is  the  degree 
to  which  other  countries,    and  the  United  States ,  recognize 
that  television  has  certain  positive  obligations  toward  its 
child  audience.     Children's  television  is  studied  in  depth 
for  Western  States.     The  method  used  is  not  clear  but  appears 
to  be  survey  and  interviews.     Among  conclusions  reached  are 
that  the  United  S-tates  has  at  least  twice  as  much  advertising 
during  children's  viewing  hours,   arid  has  programming  inferior 
in  quality  to  other  nations  surveyed. 
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Forbes »      "Look  Who's  Playing  with  Toys!"     Forbes    (December  15, 
1971) ,   pp.  22-25. 

Some  of  the  nation's   largest  food  companies  have  gone  into 
the  business  of  manuf actu l ing  toys.     This   article  examines 
various  aspects  of  the  toy  industry  ~  reasons  for  diversi- 
fication into  toys,   problems  encountered  in  production  and 
sales,   and  the  mixed  results  in  profits.     Toys  are  described 
as   a  "style  business,"  which  constantly  demand  new  ideas  and 
a  variety  of  technologies.     Decreases  in  sales,  their 
causes,   and  future  outlooks  are  discussed,   as  are  consumer 
movements  for  better  and  safer  toys  and  its  effects  on  sales. 

Foundation  to  Improve  Television.     Comments  of  the  Foundation  to 
Improve  Television  before  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission,  Docket  No.    19142  RM-1569,   June  25,  1971.. 

The  FIT  expresses  its  concern  with  the  content  of  children's 
programs , stating  that  the  barrage  of  children  with  fiction- 
alized violence  and  horror  is  more  than  potentially  harmful. 
They  feel  that  the  Commission's  prime  concern  should  be  with 
the  number  of  children  who  actually  view  a  given  program 
rather  than  the  audience  it  is  allegedly  designed  to  inter- 
est,   and  suggest  the  establishment  of  guidelines   to  substan- 
tially curtail  excessive  fictionalized  television  violence 
and  horror  prior  to  9:00  p.m. 

Frank,   Josette.     Children  and  TV.     Public  Affairs  Pamphlet,  No.  323, 
Publi.c  Affairs  Committee,   Inc.,  1962. 

This  pamphlet  is  written  primarily  for  parents  of  children, 
to  give  rather  general  answers  to  some . of  the  more  frequently 
asked  questions   regarding  children  and  television  viewing. 
It  briefly  answers  ques tions  regarding  the  effect  of  tele- 
vision on  the  physical  and  emotional  health  of  children,  as 
well  as  an  intellectual  development,   arid  discusses  why 
children  watch  television.     It  offers  suggestions   to  parents 
who  wish  to  have  more  control  over  the  television  that  their 
children  watch,    including  budge ting  time,   setting  standards 
for  program  selection ,    and  providing  alternatives   to  tele-  " 
vision.     The  responsibility  of  the  industry  is  briefly  dis- 
cussed in  an  effort  to  show  that  the  effects  of  television 
on  children  are  everyone's  business. 

Frey,   Lou.     Written  Submission,  ' 

Comments  on  the  scope  of  the ' hearings : 

^.  States   that  the  Commission's  search  for  facts  as  an  ante- 
cedent to  policy-miaking  may  not  be  unique,  but  it  is 
certainly  unusual. 

/Commends  the  Commission  for  its  interdisciplinary  approach. 

^  .Expresses  pleasure  toward  the  fact  that  the  Commission  will 

hlyC  be  devoting  several  days  to  considering  advertising  ad- 

^™™™  dressed  to  children.  % 
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Fray,   Lou  Jr.      Testimony    (Ti9-27} . 

Soe  v.'ritton   subraissioii .      The  Congroscman  alr.o  cxprcssv^d 
concern  over   the  clrucj  problem  and  its   possible  relationchip 
to  advertising    (T24-25)  .  ■; 

G  a  Ids  ton,    Richard.      Written  .Sybmiss  ion.  

States   that  television  viewing  has  no  demonstrable  harmful 
■  ef^^'^cts   upon  th.a   child  v/hose  mental  health  and  emotional  ^ 
development  have  placed  him  wit'. in   the  range  of  the  normal. 
States   further  that   television  viewing  has  very   litcle  pOi.x- 
tive,   helpful  effect  in  promoting  grov/th   and  deyelopraent. 

.     Describes   the   features   of   the  mental   development,  of.  the  child 
and  adolescent. 

Cons ide'rs  the   features   of  television  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  way  in  which  it  used  by  children. 

States  that  he  does   not  believe  that  the  child  makes  any 
distinction  between  the  content  of   the  progranf  and  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  sponsor. 

*        Indicates  that   television   could  best  serve   the  needs  of 

children  by  offering   them  an  opportunity  to  learn   about  the 
•real  world  of  persons  and  things. 

Galdston,   Dr.    Richard .      Tes timony    (T13 30-1 3 6  3 ) . 

After  delivering  his  orepared  text  Dr.   Galdston  commented  on 
the  following:      substitutes   for  TV    (T1344-1345) ,  advertising 
for  adults   compared  to   advertising   f or ^ chi Idren    (Ti3 4 5 )  , 
^       differentiating  programs   and  ads  (T1346-1347),,elimi^ 

of  advertising    (Ti347-1348)    interests  ot   children    {T13 54- 1 35 5 ) . 
drugs   and  TV    (T135.6-1357)  ,   cause  of  rising  drug  problem  ^ 
(T1357-1358   and  T13S0-1361)    and  long-run   consequences   of  TV 
on  population' s  mental  health    (T1362-1363) . 

Gallagher,    Bernard  P.      "The  Gallagher  Report,"      Voluiiie  XIX,    No.  40 
(October  5,    1971) .  , 

A  nev/sletter  addressed  to  marketing,    advertising,    and. sales 
executives,    containing : numerous   condensed  articles  on^various 
marketing   topics.      Included  is   a  brief  article  describing 
the  pending  FTC  hearings   on  m.ethods.  and  effects  of  advertising 
' The  second  section  of   this  newsletter,    entitled  "Insincerity 
in  Advertising"    describes  ten  widely  used  forms. of  advertis- 
.     ing  doublq-talk,   giving  examples  of  products  and  tne   aas  for 
them  in  each  category.  •  . 

Friedman,  Lm/rencR.     "Mensurinfj  the  Effect ivoncss  of  Consumer  Advertising: 
A  Casa  Ifistory. "     Working;  paper.  Marketing  Scienee  Institute, 
December  1970.' 
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Gardner,  David  M.     "The  Package,  Legislation,   and  the  Shopper.'' 
Business  Horizons    (October,   1968),  pp.  53-58. 

This  article  attempts  to  give  some  structure  to  this  rather 
undefined  area  of  shopper-package  relationships  by  advo- 
cating a  realistic  view  of  the  shopper  in  the  marketplace, 
by  offering  a  partial  checklist  against  which  to  evaluate 
present  and  future  regulations,  and  a  definition  of  deception 
in  packaging.     The  author  states  that,  given  the  absence  of 
salespeople,   the  packaging  itself  has  now  become  a  crucial 
marketing  element,   and  that  the  package  by  its  shape,  color, 
size,   label,   and  price,   communicates  information  to  be^ 
evaluated  by  the  shopper.     He  also  states  that  subjective 
information  is  communicated  to  the  shopper,  and  that  this 
should  no-  be  eliminated  from  packaging  until  its  value  to 
the  shopper  is  documented  and  understood. 

Gardner,  David  M.     ''Is  There  a  Generalized  Price/Quality  Relation- 
ship?"    Paper  presented  at  Association  for  Consumer  Research, 
TUtiherst,  Massachusetts   (August  28-30,  1970). 

Three  studies  were  conducted  to  explore  the  validity  of  a 
generalized  price/quality  relationship.     The  first  was  a 
laboratory  experiment  with  quality  estimates  as  the  dependent 
variable,   the  second  a  partial  replication  of  an  early  price/ 
quality  study  often  used  as  a  standard,  and  the  third  a  com- 
parative ranking  of  purchase  situation  cues.     Sample  consisted 
of  50-100  junior  and  senior  male  college  students.  The 
author  concludes  that  price,   except  for  unique  but  unspeci- 
fied circumstances,  does  not  influence  the  perception  of 
product  quality,  but  indicates  that  this  conclusion  depends 
on  the  dependent  variable  used  and  the  definition  of  product 
quality  employed.  ( 

Gardner,  David  M.     "An  Experimental  Investigation  of  the  Price/ 

Quality  Relationship. "     Journal  of  Retailing,  Vol.   46,  No.  3 
(Fall  1970) . 

This  study  examines  the  effect  of  price*  on  estimates. of  pro- 
duct quality,  and  seeks  to  determine  whether  price  conveys 
more  information  than  merely  the  value  to  be ^exchanged . 
Eighty-eight  subjects  participated  in  the  laboratory  experi- 
ment testing  three  hypotheses  regarding  price/quality  rela- 
tionship.    Using  three  products,  differing  in  frequency  of 
purchase  and  search  time ,  this  study  found  that  direct 
estimates  of  quality  were  affected  by  price  for  two  products. 
Price  did  not  affect  willingness  to  buy  but  did  have  a 
limited  effect  on  where  products  are  most  likely  sold.  ,  The 
study  suggests  that  the  price/quality  relationship  should 
not  be  generalized  to  all  products  in  all  situations. 
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Gardner,  David  M,     "The  Distraction  Hypothesis  in  Marketing • " 

Journal  of  Advertising  Research,  Vol,   10,  No.   6  (December, 
1970) ,   25-30.  ... 

A  laboratory  experiment  was  performed  to  explore  the  dis- 
traction hypothesis  in  a  marketing  context-     The  randomised 
design  study,  involving  the . independent  variables  of  dis- 
traction and  commitment  to  a  product,   tested  three  hypotheses. 
The  results  suggest  that  the  distraction : hypothesis  must  be 
rejected  as  having ^ any  powerful  influence  on  responses  to 
persuasive  marketing  communication.     Distraction  as  an 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  process  of  counterargument  had 
very  little  impact  on  the  elicited  responses  in  this  market- 
ing-"Oriented  situation. 

Garry,   Ralph.     "The  Sbcial  Influence  of  Television."     A.  paper  pre- 
pared for  the  Sloan  Foundation  Commission  on  Cable  Television, 
unpublished,  undated. 

The  author  illustrates  the  social  interplay  of  individuals 
and  organ; zations  in  relation  to  television  as  an  element  in 
a  complex  social  process ,   interacting  with  other  media  in 
such  a  way  that  making  unqualified  statements  about  television 
, are  difficult .     Reviewing  some  of  the  literature ,   the  author 
describes  the  role  of  te^levision  in  the  home,   as  an  educator 
and  entertainer,  and  as  la  community  servant.     He  points  out 
the  lack  of  complete  information  regarding  the  effects  of 
television  on  its  viewers ,   and  discusses  numerous  possibili- 
ties for  further  research.  '  The  implications  of  available 
facts  for  cable  television  are  discussed. 

General  Mills,  Inc.     "Corporate  Policy  Statement undated. 

This  is  a  brief  description  of  General  Mills'   advertising'"^"'" \ 
policy  stating  that  General  Mills  supports  industry-established 
codes  and  self  regulatory  systems  where  they  exist,  and  en- 
dorses the  Advertising  Code  of  American  Business,  a  copy  of 
which  is  attached* 

Gent,  George.     "TV  Networks  Move  to  Upgrade  Mich  Criticized 
Child:;en's  Fare."     Nev7  York  Times   (May  31,   1971)  . 

The  article  discusses  new  changes  being  made  by  the  major 
networks  in  children' s  programming,  currently  under  criticism 
by  civic  and  parental  groups.     Specif ic  changes ,  such  as  new 
programs,  are'  examined  as  evidence  that  networks  are  attempt- 
ing to  upgrade  the  informational  and  educational  elements  of 
the  children' s  shows  while  increasing  their  entertainment 
value.  , 

Glatzer,  Robert.     Quotes  frpm  The  New  Advertising ^  New  York:  The 
Citadel  Press,   1970.  > 

Numerous  quotes  from  Glatzer  about  advertising ,  many  dealing 
Q  with  specific  advertisements  and  the  images  they  create  for 

ir;"         the  product* 
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Gleeson,  Willard  L.     ''Advertising  SerVes      America,"  1971* 

Praising  advertising,  Mr.  Gleeson  notes  that  advertising *in 
relation  to  the  consumer  embraces  many  services  and  is 
largely  responsible  for  consistent  improyements  in  products 
and  services  available.     He  states  that  advertising"  contri- 
butes toward  greater  utility  of  goods  and  services,  while 
serving  as  a  potent  force  in  lowering  prices.     Other  benefits 
of  advertising,   according  to  Gleeson,   include  finding  new 
uses  for  old  articles,  contributing  to  human  health  and 
safety,   and  eliminating  household  drudgery^  while  increasing 
erployment  and  wage  standards  for  the  American  worker, 
Mr.  Gleeson  gives  several  brief  examples  to  support  his  de- 
fense of  advertising  as  a  significant  contributor  to  the 
American  life  style. 

Goldsen,  Rose  K.     "NBC's  Progress  Report  on  Television's  Influence 
on  Violence  in  Children u    No  Progress . "     June  19  71,  unpub- 
lished paper   (Docket  19r42)  . 

Analyzes  the  research  plan  and  design  of  a  five-year  panel 
study  sponsored  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  re- 
porting prelirainary  results  of  a  study  that  claims  to  investi- 
gate the  effects  of  violence  in  television  programs  on  anti- 
social and  violent,  behavior  in  children.   ,^The  author  feels 
that  this  claim  is  unwarranted  and  that  tifie  study  merely 
provides  a  delaying  tactic  to  maintain  television  fare  un- 
changed.    The  author  analyzes  the  research  to  show  why  she 
feels  it  is  inadequate  and  a  delaying  tactic,-  and  suggests 
some  alternative  research  designs. 

Goldsen,  Rose  K.  "T^7hy  Do  They  Call  it  'Media  Research '  ?"  Docket 
19142  (submitted  to  the  Public  Opinion  Quarterly  for  publi- 
cation June,   19  71). 

This 'article  examines  the  logic  of  design  underlying  the 
major  research  on  the  effects  of  violent  media  content  upon 
aggressive  behavior  in  those  exposed  to  that  content.  Begins 
by  discussing  overall  research,  planning  and  strategy ,  and 
examines  the  literature  to  see  which  investigations  Have 
taken  into  accouht  the  special  nature  of  television  as  a 
medium.     The  author  examines  experimental  studies,  field 
experiments,  panel  studies/  and  content  analyses  of  tele- 
vision programming,  and  concludes  by  suggesting  a  develop- 
mental expetriment  to  evaluate  long-term  effects  of  TV  viewing. 

Gould,  George.     Written  Submission. 

Refer  to  Gordon  Webber's  written  submission^ 

(iould,  George.     Testimony   {T374-378)  . 

As  part 
^  spoke 
ir^  colo 


vision  broadcasting . 


Qvixhan,  Arcliic.     '^Controllinj-  tlie  CommGrc.ial.s :  a  Vicv;  from  the  Mic^^'lc  " 
Aclvc  V  L  13  -f  p/T  Pun  r  ^prlv  .  Fall  1971 ,  pp.  28-32. 

Discuiri.50S  v;ho  siioulJ  cotitroJ   advc^rtl:^!;--  fynorii  pGrr.peotivG  of  the 
maa  'in  the  rTiiddlG^     Describes  the  results  of  advertising  rcfor^,- 
atxon  in  the  la.st  riecncio  and  the  achicv.-ment  o'f  ethical  stanclarcis 
of  British  advertising  that  are  con'jnooly  held  to  be  the  hi-hcst 
ill  the  Enslish  speaking  world. 

Gray,   Elisha  II.     Written  Submission .  ■  . 

Gi\/es  examples  of  .  how  a  large  corapany  has  used  advertising 
in  its  long-term  growth  plans.     Describes  critical  moves 
from  design  stage  through  various  testing  steps  to  pilot  run 
and  finally^   the  need  to  create  a  brand  image  and"' sell  the 
necessary  volume  requiring  mass  advertising  in  order  to 
justify  the  resource  commitment  in  bringing  the  product  to 
market.     Offers  indus t^.y_...statistics  on  how  prices  have  been 
held  down •     Sums  up  by  citing  the  role  of.the  NARB  in  self 
regulation. 

Concludes  that  if  regulatory  efforts,  both  voluntary  and 

•  compulsory,  produce  an  over-kill,  advertising  will  become 
ineffective  and,   therefore,  uneconomical         resulting  in  a 

■;  downward  spiral  which' would  diminish  forward  progress. 

Gray,  Elisha  II.     Tes timony    (T-763-776 ) . 

See  written  submission. 
Green,  Frederick  C.     Written  Submission. 

.  .        ' Reviews  what  is  already  known  about  advertisements  appearing 
in  programs  made  just  for  children.     Comments  on  the  problem 
of  direct  appeal  to  children  and  the  problem  of  burden  of 
proof  o 

Summarizes  the  findings  of  a  study  entitled  "International 
Comparison  of /  Children  * s  Television  Programming • " 

Concludes  that'  advertising  on  children's  television  programs 
;,    '  needs  .urgent  re-examination.  .  \  .  . 

;        Green,  Frederick.     Testimony   (T1701-1710) . 

See  Written  submission.  •  * 

Greene,  Jerome  D,   and  J.   S tevens  Stock .     "Brand. Attitudes  as 

Measures  of  Advertising  Effects."     Journal  of  Advertising 
Research ,  Vol,   6,  No.    2    (June,   1965),  pp.  14-22. 

/.  V:  ■■■  ■:  .      ■  ■   ■■         ■  .         ,  ■ 

f^*     :  Since  the  goal  of  .aavertising  is  to  change  attitude  and', 

uitimately,  behavior  toward  a  branded  product  or  service, 
then  the  best  means  of  evaluation  is  to  discover  the  change 
it  m.ake3  in  consumer  attitude  or  behavior.     The  authors 
'detail  a  research  design  v/hich  uggs  two'  matcLed  sample,  pane  s 

•  as  a  means  of  measuring  advertising  effects  by  comparing 
brand  attitudes  of  the  "exposed"  and  " une:<po.scd**  panels. 
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Greyser,   Stephen  A.     "Businessmen  Re  Advfettising :      'Yes,   but  .    .  . 
Harvard  Business  Review,  Vol,    40,  No.   3   (May/June,  1962). 

Examines  how  today's  executives  think  about  advertising  in  a 
wide  variety  of  topical  areas  including  its  social  and 
"  economic  influence , its  content  and  practice ,   total  dollar 
investment,   and  its  ability  to  regulate  itself.     Over  2,400 
businessmen  completed  an  eight-page  questionnaire.  Responses 
indicate  that  businessmen  view  advertising  as  vital  to 
business,   and  they  strongly  believe  that  il  helps  raise  the 
standard  of  living,   results  in  better  products  for  the  public 
and  speeds  development  of  markets  for  new  products.  Execu- 
tives feel  that  advertising  standards  have  increased  slightly, 
but  tend  to  believe  that  advertising  needs  to  adopt  stronger 
and  more  stringently  enforced  ethical  codes. 

Greyser,   Stephen  A.   and  Raymond  A.   Bauer.     "Americans  and  Adver- 
tising:    Thirty  Years  of  Public  Opinion."     Public  Opinion 
Quarterly,  Vol.    30    (1966),   pp.  69-78. 

This  article  presents  a  historical  review  of  American  public 
opinion  toward  advertising  as  an  institution  in  our  society, 

■    particularly  in  the  twentieth  century,   including  an  exami- 
nation of  a  series  of  public  opinion  studies  with  questions 
on  advertising  dating  from  the  1930's.     The  authors  sought  - 

.    to  learn  whether  the  public's  opinions  I'lave  changed  over 

the  past  ttiree  decades.     Opinions  are  examined  in  perspective 
on  issues  such  as  the  public's  general  favorability  toward 
advertising,   advertising  and  the  economy,   advertising  as  a 
persuader/,   truth  and  standards  of  advertising,   and  adver-'  ;.  ^ 
tising's  effect  on  prices.     The  gener:al  conclusion  is  that^ 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  Americans  are 
particularly  more  or  less  critical  of  advertising  today  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Grey ser/"' Stephen  A.   and  Bonnie  B.   Reece.     "Businessmen  Look  Hard  at 
Advertising."     Harvard  Business  Review   (May-June,  1971). 

For  this  study  of  businessmen's  attitudes  toward  advertising, 
an  eight-page  questionnaire  was  completed  by  2700  HBR  sub- 
scribers .     The  study  revealed  that  businessmen  today  take  a 
somewhat  more  critical  stance  than  in  years  past  in  areas 
of  advertising's  economic  role ,   its  social  impact  and  its 
perceived  truthfulness.     Executives  agree  that  advertising 
is  essential  to  business  and  that  the  public  places  more 
confidence  in  advertised  products  than  unadvertised  ones. 
'   Respondents  felt  that  advertising  results  in  better  products 
■ '^'*  and  helps  raise  standard  of  living,  and  iihat  if  advertising 

were  eliminated,   selling  expenses  would  have  to  go  up.  The 
study  is  examined  in  detail,  with  many  comparisons  made  to 
the. findings  of  the  1962  study  which  examined  similar  issues. 
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Greyser,  Stephen  A.     Written  Submission. 

Reviews  briefly  some  lessons  derived  from  historical  criti- 
cism of  advertising.     Lays  out  a  structure  for  considering 
social  iffSsues  ip?! advertising  =     Diss-ects  several  important  . 
current  issues,  notably  truth  and  taste  in  advertising. 

Suggests  some  explanations  as  to  why  so  much  iTiisunders tand- 
ing  abounds  as  to  advertising  1 s  power  and  how  it  works. 
Expresses  a  preference  for  calibration,   rather  than  re s true-  ' 
turing,   of  advertising-and-the-marketplace •     Urges  greater 
use  of  consumer  research  in  efforts  to  understand  and  assess 
advertising  *  s  social  roles . 

Greyser,  Stephen  A.     Testimony   (T47-78) . 

See  written  submission.     In  discussion  with  the  commissioners, 
Prof.  Greyser  spoke  about  the  possible  effects  of  advertis- ^ 
ing  on  societal  values,  and  cautiously  endorsed  the  suggestion 
that  this  might  be  a  worthwhile  topic  for  research    (T71-74) . 
He  also  stated  his  belief  that  one  beneficial  outcome  of  the 
hearings  would  be  to  establish  mora  clearly  what  was  known 
and  what  was  not  known  about  advertising   (T75) .  Finally, 
Prof.  Grey ser  agreed  with  a  commissioner  that  international 
comparisons  of  practices  in  children' s  television  would  be  a 
useful  exercise    (T78) . 

Guest,  Lester.     "Status  Enhancement  as  a. Function  of  Color  in 

Advertising."     Journal  of  Advertising  Research,  Vol.   6,  No.  2 
.     (June,   1966),   pp.   40-44.  , 

Data  were  collected  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  color  alone 
as  a  characteristic  of  advertisements  would  inflate  the 
prestige  of  a  company.     During  each  of  three  years,   1958,  ' 
1961,   and  1963,   a  sample  of  respondents  was  personally ^ 
questioned  on  a  number  of  advertising  topics,  and  elicited 
comments  about  present  black-and-white  or  color  advertise- 
ments.    The  data  obtained  do  not  support  the  contention  that 
compan:;e:Ci  sponsoring  colored  advertisements  receive  a  bonus 
of  greater  prestige  as  a  consequence  of  color  alone. 

Haaland,  Gordon  A.   and  M.  Venkatesan.     "Resistance  to  Persuasive 
Communications:     An  EKam^ination  of  the  Distraction  Hypothe- 
sis."     Journal  of  Personality  and  Social  Psychology,  Vol.  9, 
No.    2    (1968) ,  167-170. 

  In  studying  the  effects  of  distraction  on  attitude  change, 

Festinger  and  Maccoby  hypothesized  that  individuals  would 
'Change  their  attitudes  more  if  distracted  during  the  presen- 
tation of  a  persuasive  communication,   since  the  active 
process  of  counterargument  was  inhibited.     McGuire  noted 
■  that  a  learning- theory  approach  would  predict  opposite  re- 
sults since  distraction  should  inhibit  reception  of  the 
U  persuasive  material.     In  an  experiment,  manipulatinq  both 

^■■^  visual  and  behavioral  distractions  in*  a  persuasive 


comiBunication  it  was  found  that  less  attitude  change  oc- 
curred in  the  distraction  conditions.     Distracted  subjects 
were  also  less  able  to  recall  arguments  presented  in  the-- 
persuasive  cominunications.     The  results  were  interpreted 

 supper t.3;ng"  a '  learning- theory  approach  to  distiraction  and 

attitude  change.  ,s 

Halberstam,,  Michael  J.  ,  M.D.     Letter  to  the  Senior  Vice  President 
of  the  American  Association  of -Advertising  Agencies, 
October  6,  1970. 

In  a  letter  to  William  J.  Colihan,  Dr.   Halberstam  supports 
his  opinion  that  current  adolescent  and  youth  drug  use  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  medicinal  advertising  or  medi- 
cine-taking in  adult  society,   and  gives  four  specific  reasons 
for  rejecting  this  supposed  cause  and  effect  relationship. 
He  also  suggests  five  possible  research  projects  to  investi- 
gate the  relationship  between  drug  use  and  televisi-.:  • 

Haggarty,  Edward  W.     Written  Submission.  ^ 

Discusses  the  rqle  of  advertising ,  especially  subjective 
advertising  .(aoLvertising .  which  does  not  contain  primarily 
informational' material) .     Concludes : that  a  severe  limitation 
on  this  type  of  advertising  could  be  significantly  damaging 
to  the  nation. 

Discusses  businesses.-    responsibility  in  advertising.  Out- 
lines recommended  improvements  in  advertising: 

•  Additional  attention  to  truthfulness,   accuracy,   and  good 
taste . 

...More,  emphasis  on  pro.duct.  health  and  safety,  information,.  . 

.   Increased  care  in  execxition  of  children's  advertising. 

.   renewed  vigorous  self-regulation  by  the  business  community; 

Written  testimony  includes  a  copy  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  . 
Consumers  Affair^  .Committee  "Statement  on  Advertising.*' 

Haggarty,  Edward  W.     Testimony   (T1916.-1.938)  . 

Accompanied  by  Hubert  M. ,  Tibbetts  and  Kenneth  F.  Stinger, 
the  written  submission  of  Tibbetts  and  Haggarty  was  entered 
into  the  record   (T1917) .     Mr.  Haggarty  addressed  the  Com- 
mission first.     He  discussed  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
posture  on  a  positive  approach  to  improving  and  strengthening 
business- consumer  relations    (T1920-1921),  commented  on  in- 
fofmativeness  in  advertising   (T1922)  ,   and  substantiation  in 
advertising   (T1922-1924).     He  described  three  areas  being 
evaluated  for  study  by  the  Research  and  Planning  Subcommittee 
of  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  unfair  practice   (T1925) , 
O  ^  defining  the  thinking  and  attitudes  expressed  by  the  business, 

legislative,  and  consumer  advocate  representatives  (T1925) 
and  the  interchange  of  infoirmation  on  business  consumer  pro- 
arams  -  orimarilv  at  tht^  local  market  levf^l  ^TIQPS^. 


Hammond,  S.  B.   and  Helen  Glesser.     "Mass  Media  Preference:-  in 

Adolescence."     Advertising  Broadcast  Control  Board  \19'71)  . 

Concerned  with  10-year  data  gathered  between  1951  and  1967, 
^iiis  is  an  account  of  mass  media  likes  and  dislikes r  and 
preferred  ways  in  which  the  young  men  in^the  sample  spent 
their  leisure  time  in  1967.     This  sample  of  young  men  is  of 
particular  interest  in  connection  with  the  effects  of 
television  because  the  initial  study  of  them,   in  1957,  al- 
most coincided  with  the  introduction  of  television:  'n 
Victoria,  Australia. 

Hardin,   David  K.     Written  Submission. 

Testifies  to  scope,  utility  and  use  of  market  research  to 
evaluate  advertising,   describes  crite.ria:     awareness  of 
brand  and  advantages ,  building  preference,   creating  a  sale. 
Outlines  methods  for  testing  dollar  weight  effectiveness, 
summarizes  new  methodology  including  split-run  CATV. 

Hardin,  David  K.     Testimony   (T505-529) . 

After  presenting  his  prepared  speech,  Mr.  Hardin  discussed 
the  following  topics  with  the  commissioners:     measuring  the 
effectiveness  of  .the  vaiious  aspects  of  marketing  (T516- 
518) ,   appraising  effectiveness  of  message  content   (T518-519 , 
T523~529)   and  unique  performance  claims    (T519--522)  . 

Harris  ,  Jack.  Text  of -Remarks  before  the  Children ' s  Programming 
Workshop  sponsored  by  the  ABC  Television  Network,  New  York 
City   (June  23,   1971) .  . 

Mr.  Harris ,   President  and  General  Manager  of  Channel  2 
Television  in  Houston V  Texas ,  addressed  the  Workshop,  dis- 
cussing the  problems  and  opportunities  of  children's  tele- 
vision programming  at  the  local  station  level.     He  explained 
the  two  available  options :     a  quantity  of  children's  programs 
with  emphasis  on  entertainment ,  or  a  very  limited  amount  of 
local  programming  with  emphasis  on  enrichment.     A  local 
program,   "Sundown's  Treehouse , "   is  described  as  an  example 
of  what  can  be  accomplished. 

Hartman,  Louise.     Testimony   (T351-367) . 

As  part  of  the  joint  presentation  of  Gordon  Webber,  Ms. 
■  Hartman  accompanied  Peggy  Kohl,  and  gave  a  demons tration . of 
how  a  cake  is  prepared  for  photography. 

Harvey,  James  N.     Text  of  Remarks  before  the  Children's  Programming 
Workshop  sponsored  by  thq  ABC  Television  Netv;ork,  New  York 
City.  (June  24  ,:1971). 
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Mr.  Harvey,  President  and  Creative  Director  of  Harvey  and 
Carlson,   Inc.,  addressed  the  Workshop,  expressing  his  belief 
that  children ^ s  television  is  reasonably  good  but  can 
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continue  to  produce  more  good  show=  .r.^    ^  ■ 
dren.     citing  the  Roper  studv  f^^^jPPe^^'^^g  to  more  chil- 
parents  see  nothing  wrong  wi?h  L;^^''^^"^f'  5^  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^°st 
stated  that  commercials  do  ^of  r^""?^^^^         children" and 
sumers.     He  claimed  ?hat  ch??Leri^^'''^ 

    ^^aggerations.  and  mi  rfj". perceptive  of  commercial 

■        commercials  as  ^uch-as  somS^p^'o^J^^f  , -J  watc\!'^^  ^'^^ 

Harvey,  James  N.     Testimony  {T1639-1666) . 

MlSon  B^^^L^'c^mpa^vles;.^'-  "^^^^^  ^--^^^  the 
concept  testJ^g'(T?642--1643)     tL^°^'  and  games  (T1640-1642)  , 
how  the  test  data  influpncp         r^"?         ^^^^^^  {T1643-1644  , 
■advertising  (TletsK  io^?? 

presentatio'n  to'the 'N^'codel^tJ^-il^"^  (Jl64 7? ^'h'  ^"^'^^^  ' 
tismg  effectiveness  is  tested  fT?fi47^i  ilof  ^^ ^e"" 
of  the  commercial   {T1649-1650?      IJ      t  V-  Production 
perception  of  and  response  to  i.i     -"^''^  discusses  children's 
schoolers   (Tieso-iesif    o?  ^°  commercials  of  pre- 

9  to  11  year  olL   (t1  52-1653^"^^^^^    olds^  _{T1651-1652)T  of 
Statement  he  responded  to  qu'saons  fJni"?^'^''  Prepared 
Topics  included  source  of  chTfJj^Sn     ^J"*.^^^  commissioners, 
and  commercials  (Tlestiest^  tT^^ 

(T1656-1657),  target  Ldfenks  ?o?^?-S?'h%°'  children 
(T1657-1659),  professional  S    f^ished  commercials 

-rcials  (Tl46?K ':tL'da?ds  L\1\'rp\ed?ct"tr''^ 

■new  product  fTlggri^ififii^     ^  "'=ea  to  predict  the  success  of  a 

advertising  W1M2)     "i'sJaL^^^i'^i^';  °*  children  toward 

ratio  of  alv^rtfsiig  to  s  Ss.'L*^peS;„t't^?663r^'^^ 
certain  interests  of  children  f ?i  L?f      2^.  ^  '  ^^^cribes 

for  product  safety  (Tms-Uee)        ^  and  describes  testing 

Haskins,  Jack  B.     "Factual  Rpo^ii  =^  » 

Effectiveness  "    jSurn^?  n J        ^  Measure  of.. Advertising-  

No.  1  {MarSri96?y7Tf^"|lr^  ^^l'  4. 

''^1^<^'  ^L^  -ss  com^uni- 

seem,  at  best,  irreleSInr?o  ^hS    i  .^"'^  "^^^^ 

the  Changing  of 'at?UudL  and'Lhaii'or '^Thlf'^'' 

based  on  a  review  of  sevpn%LS^2-^         ^^^^  conclusion  is 

lished  nonadvertlsing  stuSies^'^^^e"aSth'r''r.'"'^  P"^" 
.munications  research^studierfound  in  a  seaJ'^    !  .''"^ 
relevant  literature  are  preciselv  di^flfr  ^        ten  years  • 
generally  use  small  samples  Jnunrfj^t!?  executed,  but 

results  of  the  two  kim?o^f    ?  unrealistic  situations .  The 
according  to  the  author    tLl  rt^^^  agree,  however,  and 
the  valul  Of  sm':i^^^S:i;  :e^'y.S  ^^^-^  - 
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"  C-H7 
Hciskcll,  Andrcv/.     Written  Suljinission .  , 

Stresses  that  advcr'ticing  is  the  "lifcblood"  of  the  press. 
V/itliout  advorti;5iiiq  rovonucs  "the  free  prc^s,  as  v;o  know  it 
today,  could  not  continu--  to  o:-:ist."     Points;  out  that  aside 
from  the  importance  of  advertising  revenue,  advertising  is 
a  good  and  valuable  service  in  and  of  itself.     It  is  an 

 ,intcgr,al,_part  of.,  the  ,  service  provided  by  the  press  and   

desired  by  the  Araerican  consumer. 

Ileiskell,  Andrev;.     Testimony   (T146-163)  . 

■  See  written  submission. 
Helfgott,  Myron.    Written  Submission.  . 

Refer  to  Aaron  Locker's  written  submission.- 
Helitzer,  Melvin.    Written  Submission. 

'    Discusses  the  vouth  market.  -Gives  five  reasons  why  adver- 
tising to  the  youth  market  is  beneficial.     Maintains  that 
what- most  critics  object  to  is  not  the  advertising  but  the 
product. 

■-  Refers  to  creative  devices  that  legitimately  excite  the 

■  imagination  and  desire  of  youth  audiences. 

■  -.  Recommends  three  proposals  for  further  study  and  implementa- 
tion by  the  FTC. 

Helitzer,  Melvin.     Testimony  {T1398-1413,  1424-1443). 

Mr.  Helitzer  presented  his  prepared  statement.     Following  a 
speech  bv  Mr.  Miller,  he  responded  to  questions  from  the 
■    -       commissioners.     He  described  a  system  of  letting  advertisers 
buy. into  a  daily  group  of  children's  programs  on _ a_ flat  rate 
which  would  permit  eaual  rotation  of  all  commerciais  (T1424- 
.     1425)   and  discussed- various  methods  of  researcn  with  chilaren 
(T1426).     He  suggests  that  there  is  not  one  standard^ that 
can  be  given  for  children's  advertising  which  wouldn  t  also 
■be  applicable  to  adult  advertising   (^If^      and^  at 
dards  for  adult  advertising  should  oe  raised  U142.  .  . 
discussed  misrepresentation  (T1433)   ana  tne'  credioiii.y  o. 
advertising   (•rl>:34).  and  using  advertising  to  teach  rudimen- 
tSj  lessons  in  buving  decisions   (T1437-1438)  .  Discussed. 
.    •  safety  of  advertised  products   {T1440-1442)  . 

Henry,  Jules.    "Advertising  as  a  Philosophical  System,"    Chapter  3  from 
Culture -Acrainst  Man,    New  York:  Random  House,  1953  ,  pp.  i|-5-99. 

This  chapter  dnmonstrates  the .nharacter  of  advertising  thought 
and  shows  how  it  relates  to  other  .aspects  of  our  culture. 

Hansel,  James  S.,  Brian  Sternthal,  and  Roger  D.  Blackv/ell.  "GSR 

and  Pupil  Dilation  as  Measures  of  Advertising  Effectiveness: 
Toward' the  Resolution  of  the  Current  Mysticisn,"  unpubliyhod, 
undated  paper. 


re::ponc;c:5   (GSR)   and  punil  dilar^ion  rcsponnos   to  the  mcasuro- 

 nient  of  advor t isiny  crfectivcncss .     A  theoretical  model  that 

relates  GvSR  and  pupil  dilation  responses  to  a  presently  ' 
vsed  verbal  advortir;ing  elrf octivencss  criterion  is  dcGel-  ' 
oped  and  e:<porimentally  tested'  using  si^ty  uiidorgraduatG 
.students.     The  usefulness  of  physiological  instrumentation 
in  coirjuuaication  research,  and  particularly  in  advertising 

 f cctxveness  inves  tiga tibris     is  examined."    The  authors  .  . 

conclude  that  since  GSR  and  pupil  dilation  monitor  two' 
.    attentional  dimensions,  and  are  substantially  related  to  th^ 
level  of  retention  that  ensues,  they  offer-an  ability  to 
ass3ss  a  set  of  nediating  variables  that  are  important  in 
^    determining  the  retention  of  advertisements. 

Horner,  Vivian.    Written  Submission • 

Describes  some  'of  the  methodology  and  findings  of  research 
•  connected  with  the  development  of  "Sesame .Street"  and  "The 
.     Electric  Company." 

•  •  •  Discusses  the  "distractor"  method, 

.  Discusses  a  stop-action  format  for  testing.  * 

"    These  methods  measure  audience  response  in  such  areas  as 
"appeal,  comprehensibility ,  and  instructional /effect. 

Horner,  Vivian.     Testimony  (T1668-1689)  / 

Following  presentation  of  her  prepared  statement,  Dr.  Korner. 
answered  questions  from  the  commissioners.    Topics  discussed 
.  were  te/^hniques  of  measuring  what  has  been  learned  from 
given  television  segments  or  commercials  (T1681-1684) , 
values  of  children  as  affected  by  television  as  a  socialize 
ing  agent  (T16 85-1687)  and  present  and  future  research 

■  programs   (T1688-1689) * 

Horhik,  Jacob.     "Resistance  to  Advertising  and  Immunization  to  TV 
Commercials;  a  Multidimensional  Analysis,"  Doctoral 
Dissertation  Proposal  -  School  of  Management,  Syracuse 
University  (July  1971).  - 

..The  proposed  study  provides  a  conceptual  f ramev;Or)c^. for        .  . 
linking  resistance,  av/areness,  attitude  and  behavioral  change 
to  one  another.     It  describes  an  empirical  investigation 

■  relating  advertising  and  consumption ,  which  will  investigate 
the  possible  interrelationships  betv/een  personal  traits  and 
resistance  to  commercials.     The  focus  of  the  proposed . study 
is  on  four  basic  dimensions  of  audience  resistahce  to  the 
advertising  process.     The  data  for  the  proposed  study  'Would 
be  collected  by  a  survey  employing  a' formal  questionnaire 
administered  to  a  random  sample  of  TV  viewers. 
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Howard,  John  A.     "Structure  of  Buyer  Behavior."    A  summary  of 

Jo  A.  Howard  and  J,  No  Sheth,  The  Theory  of  Buyer  Behavior. 
New  York:    John  Wiley  and  Sons  (1969)  «  ~ — 

h  structure  intended  to  describe  buying  behavior  is  set 
fortn  in  three  parts  constituting  three  mutually  exclusive 
categories  to  simplify  its  exposition:     EPS  (Extensive 
Problem  Solving  -  the  buyer  needs  a  great  amount  of  in- 
formation) ,  LPS   (Limited  Problem  Solving  -  the  buyer  needs 
considerable  informatior'  and  RRB  (Routinized  Response 
Behavior  -  the  buyer  needs  relatively  little  information)*. 
A  policy  maker  -  private  or  public  -  can  fit. his  problem 
into  one  of  the  three  categories  and  proceed  to  analyze 
it  with  those  respective  concepts » 

Howard,  John  A.     "Buyer  Behavior  and  Related  Technological 

Advances,"    Journal  of  Marketing  (January^  1970),  pp.  18- 


; The  author  offers  his  views  regarding  consumer  behavior 
i research/  the  progress  in  this  field,  and  the  impact  of 
I  developments  on  market  researchers ,  marketing  executives, 
I  company  presidents,  public  policy  makers^  and  basic 
;  researcherso     In  the  author ^s  opinion,  the  integration  of 
I  these  developments  represents  b  major 'breakthrough  in 
I  marketing  with  important  implications  for  the  1970's. 

Howai|-d,  John  A.  and  Spencer  F.  Tinkham.     "A  Framework  for 

1  Understanding  Social  Criticism  of  Advertising,"  Edited 

I  draft  to  appear  in  October  1971  issue  of  Journal  of  Marketi] 

;   (July  1,  1971)  .  ~~ 

;  Considering  the  critics'  arguments  against  advertising 

\  suggests  that  the  advertiser  must  know  what  the  social 

:  critics  are  saying  and  must  also  evaluate  the  premises  on 

:.  which' the  arguments  are  based*     The  authors  develop  a 

]  systematic  way  to  classify  and  analyze  arguments  against 

i  the  methods,  activities  and  influence  of  advertisers, 

I  They  attempt  to  create  a  framework  to  state  precisely  those- 

['  issues  implied  by  the  popular  social  criticisms  of  adver-* 

-!  tising,  and  specific  criticisms  are  considered  within  this 

I  framework. 

j  The  authors  feel  that  the  structure  and  its  constituent 

I  constructs  are  operational  enough  to  guide  the  design  of 

{  research  that  can  provide  objective  evidence  needed  for 

!  sound  public  policy  decisions. 
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Howard,  John  A.  "New    Directions  in  Buyer  Behavior  Research/' 

Delivered  by  Prof.  Howard,  Columbia  University,  before  the 
American  Marketing  Association,  August  30,  1971,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
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In  regarding  the  buyer  as  a  speaker  and  language  user  as  well 
as  a  receiver  of  information,  the  author  develops  a  structure 
to  include  linguistic  aspects  of  the  message-receiver  situa- 
tion to  look  at  the  effects  of  information  on  buyer  behavior. 
From  his  analysis,  the  author  concludes  that  since  the  buyer 
confronted  with  a  flow  of  information  cannot  accept  it  all, 
he  must  reject  some.     If  he  has  no  immediate  need  for  an  item 
and  it  is  not  an  involving  product  class,  passively  received 
information  has  small  chance  of  reaching  permanent  memory  and 
so  affecting  behavior.    But  if  there  is  a  need  for  the  product 
and  familiarity  of  product  class,  if  he  observes  a  message  of 
some  complexity,  he  may  actively^process  and  sort  information 
which  is  useful.    If  relevant  iuformation  is  sparse,  he  may 
infer  relevance  to  limited  information  given, 

Hughes,  Meredith.    "Womens  Lib  Invades  Promotion  VJith  List  of  Do^s 
and  Don'ts."    Advertising  &  Sales  Promotion,  May,  1971, 
pp,  57-58. 

Summarizes  a  talk  given  by  Ms.  Lee  Walker,  member  of  NOW, 
at  a  POPAI  (Point-of -Purchase  Advertising  Institute) ,  Workshop 
on  "What  type  of  in-store  displays  offend  women  and  why?"  Top 
on  the  list  were  those  displays  which  lock  women    into  a  stereo- 
typical role,  function  or  personality.    She  concluded  by  offer- 
ing a  few  guidelines  for  projecting  a-positive  image  of  women. 

Hupfer,  Nancy  T.  and  David  M.  Gardner.    "Differential  Involvement 
With  Products  and  Issues:    An  Exploratory  Study."  Presented 
at  the  Association  for  Consumer  Research.  Annual  Conference, 
University  of  Maryland,  September  1,  1971. 

This  paper  reports  findings  intended  to  clarify  thinking  about 
ego-involvement  (a  general  level  of  interest  in  or  concern  about 
an  issue  without  reference  to  a  specific  position) .    The  study 
is  designed  to  test  empirically  the  widespread  intuitive  hypo- 
thesijS  that  issues  are  more  important  (ego-involving)  than 
products  and  to  give  some  evidence  of  product  and  issue  ranking 
on  this  variable.    Twenty  products  and  twenty  issues  were  chosen 
for  investigation.    Subjects,  forty-four  male  undergraduate 
students  were  asked  to  rate  ten  issues  and  terf  products  as  to 
how  important  the  product  or  issue  was  to  them  personally. 
Conforming  to  the  intuitive  hypothesis ,  results  point  out  the 
absolute  necessity  of  taking  into  account  the  actual  level  of 
ego- involvement  with  a  product  or  issue  if  the  investigator 
believes  there  will  be  a  differential  response  to  communications  1 
Q  based  on  the  level  of  involvement  with  the  topic  of  the  cbmmunica 

tion. 
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Jaooby,  Jacob.-   "Exploring  the  Potential  of  Negative  Sources:  An 
Application  of  Heider's  Balance  Model."    Purdue  Papers  in 
Consumer  Psychology.    Paper  No.  110  (1970) 

The  typical  advertising  strategy  for  the  promotion  of  new 
pi^oducts  is  to  have  positively  vale  need  sources  make  favorable 
statements  regarding  the  product.    Heider's  Balance  Model  (1958) 
suggests  a  second,  non-obvious  strategy  for  generating  increased 
consumer  preferenor-  md  purchase  intentions,  namely  to  have 
disliked  sources        .  unfavorable  statements  regarding  the 
product.    Eight  groups  of  undergraduates  (a  total  of  255) , 
placed  into  hypothetical  situations  involving  several  frequently 

 used  commodities  ,  yere.  used  .to  test  .the  ef-fedt  of  negative  ^ 

,,„„1      source -negative  statement  conditions  on  preference  intentions. 
Results  generally  confirmed  the  hypothesis.    Implications  for 
advertising  strategy  and  subsequent  research  are  diseased. 

Jelliffe,  D.  B.    "Commerciogenic  Malnutrition?"    Food  TechnoloCT. 
Vol.  25,  No.  2,  Pages  55-56.  .'  ~ — 

The  author  discusses  the  world-wide  prevalence  of  malnutrition 
particularly  in  children,  and  feels  that  infant  foods  by  large' 
companies  have  been  exported  to  countries  where  they  may- do 
more  harm  than  good  because  of  great  differences  of  economic 

 level,  hygiene,  and  maternal  education.    Both  the  content  and 

techniques  of  advertising  used  are  tho-Oe  widely  employed  in  the 
Western  World,  with  emphasis  on  status  and  convenience,  and  the 
tropical  mother  is  very  vulnerable  to  such  persuasion  but  lacks 
the  facilities  and  the  amounts  necessary  to  use  these  products 
properly.  .  , 

Jennings ,  Ralph  M.'   ^Programming  and  Advertising  Practices  in  Television 
Directed  to  Children."    New  York,  April  29,  1970.    A  study 
prepared  for  ACT. 

This  study,  prepared  for  Action  for  Children's  Television,  is 
divided  into. three  parts.    The  first  part  'examines  programming 
available  to  children  on  coimercial  television  stations  in 
thirteen  selected  markets  during  a  sample  week  in  February,  1970. 
The  second  part  is  a  study  of  commercials  on  regular  network  ' 
television  programs  directed  to  children  in  1969,  and  the  third 
is  a  study  of  spot  commercials  aimed  at  children  in  the  New  York  - 
market  duriag  two  sample  weeks  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  lie 9; 
Data  foi?  the  studies  was  d^^^  *  T 

TV  Guide,  BAR  (Broadcast  Advertisers  Reports,  Inc. ^,  Service 
Weekly  Reports,  and  BAR  Spot  Television  Service.    Deta^.xed  tables 
■  v;;/'^.,.  aocompany  ^the:. study.,. . 
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Jennings,  Ralph  M.  and  Carol  J.  Jennings.    Programming  and  Advertising^ 
Practices  in  Television  Directed  to  Children >    "Another  Look'^  >. 
(Short    Version  Without  Table  VI)    A  Study  Prepared  for  Action 
for    Children's  Television,    July,  1971. 

This,  study  is  designed  to  supplement  a  similar  examination  of 
programming  and  advertising  practices  directed  to  children  which 
was  prepared  for  ACT.    Data  is  based  upon  the  sample  seven  day 
"Composite    Week''  designated  by  the  FCC  to  be  representative  of  a 
WGek^s  television  programming.    Also  included  is  an  historical 
analysis  of  past  children's  programming  on  both  television  and 
radio.    Data  for, the  studies  was  drawn  from' TV  Guide,  Bar 
Network  Service  Weekly  Reports,  and  New  York  Times  television  and 
•   -  ir-adio-p-rogr^om  -iistings-*  -   *  -  •  •  .  —  

Johnson,  Charles  E.    Text  of  Remarks  before  the  Children's  Programming 
Workshop  sponsored  by  the  ABC  Television  Network.    New  York  City, 
Jun#  23,  1971.  ' 

Charles  Johnson,  Chief  of  Education  and  Social  Stratification 
Branch.,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census'i  addressed  the  workshop. 
.  Citing  statistics,  Mr«  Johnson  indicated  that  today's  children  are 

'      numerous,  urban,  enrolled  in  schools,  and  members  of.  families  with 
relatively  high  levels  of  income  and  education.    He  stated  that 
their  intelligence  and  sophistication  must  be  kept  in  mind  as 
future  programming  for  children  is  planned, 

Johnson,  George.    "George  Johnson  Sees  Keepers  Seizing  Control  of  the  , 
Asylum."  ,  Southern  Advertising  and  Publishing,  June, 1971. 

.Johnson  states  that  advertisers  are  seizing  more  and  firmer 
control..of  -  the  advertising  function  and  are  busily  exploring 
.alternatives  ,to  .iftsncy  services,  and  lists  ten  things  that  the 
-full-service  agency  will  have  to  do  in  order  to  survive.  These 
include  changes  in  budgeting,  changes  in  the  commission  system 
of  compensation,  and  new  attitudes  toward  advertisers,  media,,  and 
agency  respon-sibility. 

Johnson,  George.    ''One  Hell  of  a  Ride."    Talk  at  the  Spring  1970 
-  Management  Conference ,  Intermarket  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  Kawai,  Hawaii,  April  3,  1970.  . 

Mr*  Johnson  speaks  on  the  trends  of  advertising  he  anticipates 
for  the  1970s..   He  recognizes  a  possible  decrease  in  American 
consumption,  and  foresees  that  the  annual  g;rowth  rate  of  advert  is  in 
may  slow  down  to  3  percent  per  year/  in  the  70s,  with  an  increasing 
percentage  of  ad  budgets  used  for  social  purposes.    Stating  that 
.      the  cost  -of  advertising  will:  foree-advertisers  and  agencies  to 
^     pr.oduce  advertising  which  is  more  scientific ,  predictable  and 

effective,  he  feels  that  good  communicatfon'research  will  increase. 
/  He:  describes  the  role  of  the  advertising  agency  in  terms  of  the 
O  /        changes  he  predicts. 
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Jones,  Chuck.    Text  of  Remarks  before  the  Children's  Programming 

Workshop  sponsored  by  the  ABC  Television  Network.    New  York  City, 
June  23,  1971. 

Chuck  Jones,  Executive  Producer  of  "Curiosity  Shop''  of  the  ABC 
Television  Network  gave  the  opening  address  at  the  workshop. 
He  discussed  the  factors  necessary  to  producing  a  quality  program 
to  oommand  a^f^easonable  share  of  the  audience »  offering  four 
spcjific  suggestions  toward  this  goal* 

'■'\  "  ■ 

Jones,  Mary  Gardiner  (Commissioner).    '^The  Responsibilities  of  Consumer 
Protection  Efforts  in  the  Field  of  Advertising^'.    Addriess  before 
the  Consumer  Protect isn-. Conf erence.,^  sApr-il- 29 ,  197L,.    ,  ...... 

In  her  address.  Commissioner  Jones  focuses  particular  attention 
on  television  advertising  directed  at  children,  briefly  describ- 
ing the  variety  of  consumer  complaints  regarding  it.    She  discus s:^'- 
regulatory  actions  that  could  be  taken  by  the    FCC  and  FTC  to 
eliminate  from  these  commercials  features  which  appear  most  . 
objectional,  to  instead  promote  honesty controlled  volume  and 
length,  and  elimin£.tion  of  persuasive,  overtones, 

Jones,  Mary  Gardiner  (Commissioner).     ''The  Inner  City  Marketplace: 

The  Need  for  Law  and  Order/'    The  George  Washington  Law  Review, 
Volume  37,  Number  5  (July,  1969). 

This  article  describes  some  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  federal 
Trade  Commission  to  combat  the  conditions  which  create  problems 
encountered  by  the  poor  in  purchasing  the  basic  necessities  of 
life^ '  The  emphasis  is  placed  on  a  review  of  the  Commission's  . 
actions  taken  to  eliminate  frauds  and  deceptions  the  field  of 
credit,  and  recant  efforts  to  develop  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the 
sales  and  credit  practices  of  the  ghetto  merchants. 

Kaish,  Stanley.    "Cognitive  Dissonance  and  the  Classification  of  Consumer 
Goods."    Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  31  (October,  19S':7)  ,  pp.  28-31. 

The  theory  of  cognitive  dissonance  is  one  of  the  recently  developed 
tools  that  marketing  has  borrowed  from  the  behavioral  sciences  to 
investigate  consumer  behavior.    The  classification  of  goods  .into 
convenience i  shopping,  and  specialty  categories;  on  the  other  hand, 
is  among  the  most  venerable  ideas  in  marketing  literature.  Thir» 
article  merges  the  two  by  using  the  theory  of  cognitive  dissonance 
to  give  a  new  dimension  to  the  classification  of  consumer  goods.  , 
.      The  result  is  -a  fresh  set  of  behavioral  criteria  for  classifying 
goods.; ;        V';' ^  ^  ;'• '  ^- 


Kanter,  Donald  L.    ''Advertising  and  the  Mexican  American  Consumers- 
November  18,  1971,     (A  paper  presented  to  A. A. A. A,  Southw.st  \, 
Council  Annual  Meeting,  March  12,  .1970,  Dallas,  Texas.) 

:,A_first  report  on  a  continuing  study  of  Racial  Minority  Group 
Perceptions  of  Advertising,  to  gain  insights  into  the  economically 
disadvantaged  members^  of  the  Black  and  Mexican-American  Communities 
and  how  they  look  at  tlie  advertising  and  marketing  processes.  This 
first  r^^port  concerns  itself  only  with  the  Mexican-American  Commun-- 
ity  in  los  Angeles  and  understanding  the  relationship  bet\^7een  it 
and  the  marketing  processes.    The  study  consists  of  four  group 
discussions  with  Mexican-American  housewives  in  the  $M-000-$6000  a 
year  family  income  bracket  and  one  hundred  short  structured  inter- 
views with  housewives  in  this  same  category.  "..Data  shows  that 

*'Mexican-Americaiis"  bel         in  tiie '  importance'  "of*  aavertising*  even 
more  than  their  Anglo  counterparts  and  at  the  same  time  mistrust 
it  more.    Many  feel  J.t  is  too  persuasive.    The  Mexican-Americans 
dislike  being  left  but  of  the  commercials,  particularly  when 
Blacks  are  increasingly  included,  since  advertising  tends  to  be  a 
yardstick  by  which  minority  group  members  chart  their  progress  in  • 
their  search  for-acceptance,  recognition  and,  response  from  the 
Anglo  Community.    Some  inplicatlons  for  more  effective  advertising 
communications  are  discussed. 

Kanter,  Donald  L.    "Communications  Theory  and  Advertising  Decisions." 

Journal  of  Advertising  Research,  Volume  10,  No.  6  (December ,  1970) . 

Four  experiments  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to  use  a  variety 
of  criterion  variables  to  reflect  the  process  of  attitude  change;/ 
that  it  is  possible  to  develop  control  variables  which  not  only 
reduce  response  variance,  but  also  help  explain  data;  and,  that 
the  internal  dynamics  of  stimulus  reaction  complement  and  relate 
to  certain  aspects  of  cognitive  dissonance  theory,  perception 
theory,  and  projective  psychology .  .Sxperiment  I ,  using  100  male 
and  female  heads  of  household  as  respondients  to  interviews, 
hypothesized  that  for  a  new  and  unfamiliar  brand,  another  Uis- 
criminating  predisposing  variable  would  be  '^interest  in  trying 
new  brands."  Experiment  II  hypothesized  that  predisposing  variables 
can  influence  the  comprehension  of  advertising ^  and  interviewed 
respondents  after  exposure  to  a  test  product.    Experiment  III  was 
designed  to  test  eight  potentiar  criterion  variables  in  the  form  ^ 
"  of  attitude  statements ,  am'  consisted  of  200  interviews  following 

exposure  to^  a  test  ad. ^  Exi.  riment  IV  used  two  groups  of  100 
—  respondi^-nts,  each  shown  a  tv  commercial  to  see  i^there  were 
qualitative  differences  betwen  two  commercials  for  the-. same  products 

Kassarjian,  Harold  H.    "The  Negro  and  American  Advertising  igW-lQeS." 
.  JouraaJi  of  Marketing  Research,  Vol;  VI  (February ,  1969),  ppy  29-39. 

This  article  presents  a  content  analysis  of  ads  that  have  used 
Negro  model^  or  actors  in  selected  mass  circulation  magazines  ovar 
a  2 0-year  pgr iod.    Results  indicate  that  the  frequency  of  using 
Negroes  has^  ndt  increased  over  the  20-year  period^.   Instead  it  ■ 
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decreased  in  1956  ,  am,        /'\»5  it  merely  reached  the  19M-6  level. 
The  Negro's  occupational   -  tus,  however,  has  risen  significantly, 
but  he  is  still  seldom  found  in  conventional  middle-class  settings. 

Kelly,  Stephen.    Letter  to  Chairman  Kirkpatrick.    NoveiTtber  11,  1971. 

Stephen  Kelly,  president  of  Magazines  Publishers  Association, 
Inc.,  addresses  a  letter  to  Chairman  Kirkpatrick  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Coinmission  to  enclose  a  list  of  major  magazine  articles 
that  appeared,  starting  in  1919,  relating  to  drug  addiction* 

Kelly,  Stephen        V/ritten  Submission. 

Discusses  magazines  in  terms  of  their  relationship  tu  the 
advertiser  and  to  the  public,.,as  citizens  and  consumers.. 

Says  that  magazines  offer  the  advertiser  these  basic  values: 

•  involvement  with  the  editorial  material 
•time  to  consider  the  message 

•  permanence:    an  opportunity  to  sell  weekb*  or  even  months 
later 

•  selectivity  by  editorial  subject  and  demographics 

States  that  a  magazine  publisher  assumes  the  responsibility  to* 
exanie  each  advertisement  in  order  to  screen  out  these  which 
appear  fraudulent  or  against  the  best  interest  of  his  readers. 

Kelly,  Stephen  E.    Testimoiiy.  (TlC)27-10!+5) 

After  delivering  a  prepared  speech  Mr.  Kelly  commented  on  the 
following:    Standards  for  magazine  ads  (T-1038)  ,  limits  of 
regulation,  (T1039^  1040)  ,  and  responsibility  of  publisher  (^10^3) • 

Kendall,  Donald  M.    Written  Submission. 

Testifies  that  much  of  current  discontent  with  advertising  reflects 
a  deepening  misunderstanding  or  distrust  of  the  whole  American 
system  of  free  enterprise* 

"  Posi     mr^  advertising  as^'  a^  ^.nseparable  part  of  total  marketing. 
Defit      narketing  as  a  s^ii^x^ieratic  concept,  because  it  as  based  on 
the  principle  that  und::;^:^'Jir;.^-  our  elective  system  itself  —  indivi- 
.dual  freedom  of  "rhoicie.,.    ■:■.„,,.■■  ....        .•.    ..  ^ 
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Kendiil,  Donald  M,    Testimony .  (T123-li|5) 

"  . '  '  '  *  •  '  < 

In  his  oral  testimony,  Mr.  Kendall  dwelled  on  some  specific 
criticisms  of  advertising  (T132-135)  ,  using  some  "classic'' 
examples  of  ads  to  support  his  points*.    (T135-137)    Argued  for 
vigorous  application  of  existing  remedies,  but  was  concerned  about 
the  possible  implications  of  ^^broad  new  restrictions. '\  (TIUO) 
In  discussion,  Mr.  Kendall  expanded  his  views  on  the  informative 
role  of  advertising  (Tl^l-lM-5) . 

Kennedy,  John  R.  ,  "How  Program  Environment  Affects  TV  Commercials." 

Journal  of  Advertising  Research,  Volume  11,  Number  1  (February, 
1971)  pp.  33-38.  ' 

A  study  investigates  the  effect  of  program  environment  .on  commercial 
impact.    A  small,  controlled  experiment  was  run  utilizing  two 
program  treatments  and.  three  aommercials^/   Six  communication 
measures  were  used  to  collect  data    on  commercial  impact.  Five 
hypotheses  on  program  effect  were  generated  from  the  theoretical 
base  that  viewer  int^^rest  in  program,  storyline  would  create  a 
temporal  drive  for  closure,  and  that  the  existence  of  this  drive 
for  closure  would  have  an ^impact  on  the  performance  of  commercials 
inserted  in  the  program.    The  experimental  results  provide  evidence 
that  the  effect  of  program  environment  is  not  independent  of  the 
product  and/or  manner  in  which  the  product  ir- presented  in  the 
commercial. 

Kildegaard,  ^Tngrid  C.    "The  Exploding  Senior  Market/'    Journal  of 

Adverr-i.3.ing    Research,  Volume  4,  No  .  1  (March,  1964)  pp.  42-45. 

This  article  examines  statistics  on  the  over-65  segment  of  the 
population,  which  is  growing  twice  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  the 
population.    It  concludes  that  older  citizens  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing both  in  affluence  and  numbers,  thus  creating  a  new  market  for 
advertisers.  '      _  _ 

King/  Charles  W.  and  John  0.  Summers.    "Attitudes  and  Media  Exposure." 

Journa]  of  Advertising  Research,  Volume  11,  November  1 ,  (February, 

1971).        i>fa-:r?7~       ~^  ^  _  ^ 

The. purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore  whether  attitudinal 
variables,  broadly  defined,  are  related  to  media  exposure,  and 
to  gain  insight  into  the  nature  of  that  relationship.    The  data 
were  collected  in  a  survey  of ^ new  product  adoption  behavior,  and 
.  .  used  a  personal  interview  quest^  series  of  four  self- 

administered  questionnaires.    The  test  population  was  ;^a  random 
v-r^.  .sample  of  1000  homemakers.    The  authors  conclude  that^'  the  presented 
„  dat 0^  suggeist . the  pot ential  vialue  of  us ing  att itudinal  profiles  of 
media  audiences.    Substantial  differences  were  demonstrated  among 
the  attitudinal  profiles  for  six  broad,  media  classes •    The  auth^ 
suggest  that  a  knowledg^^^Wr^at^  profiles  may  aid  the.  copy 

writer  in  better  adapting  advertising  copy  to  specific  media 
audiences. 
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Kitman,  Marvin.    '*When  the  British  Learned  to  Fear  Smell",  Kswsday , 
undated,  . 

It  was  an  American  idea  to  use  the  medium  of  television  to  show 
the  pitfalls  of  offensive  odor.    According  to  the  author,  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  were  the  last  to  learn  about  "offensive 
smell"  because  of  the  absence  of  advertising  on  British  television 
ITV  and    Colgate  Palmolive  helped  start  the  new  trend,  and  British 
ad  agencies  have  subsequently  been  very  successful  in- making  their 
people  smell-conscious  and  afraid  of  offending,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Madison  Avenue  genius. 

..^laein,.  Gep.^ise,       ."aQpgciousnesis  in  P.sycho9aalytic^■TbPO^y  v -^:Som^^^      .  . 
Implications  for  Current  Research  in  Perception.''^     (P:^f rented 
at -the  Freud  Century  Symposium,  Brandeis  University,  December  16, 
1956.)  .  " 

The  author  presents  the  theory  of  consciousn<:£$s  and  awareness, 
one  of  several  nodal  conceptions  of  psychoanalytic  ego  theory 
which  seem  to  be  profitable  for  research,   in  perception.^  He 
discusses  certain  research, trends ,  growing  out  of  the  psyphologi- 
cal  laboratory,  which  may  have  a  unique  part  in  sharpening  and 
refining  the  psychoanalytic  theory  of  consciousness. 

Kohan,  Xavier.    ^^A  Physiological  Measure  of  Commercial  Effectiveness." 
Journal  of  Advertising  Research,  Volume  8,  No.  4,  pp.  46-48* 

This  study  attempts  to  use  the  galvanic  skin  response  as  a 
measur'e  of  commercial  effectiveness.    In  a  laboratory  experiment, 
each  of  20  subjects  was  shown  three  cominercials ,  and  while  watching, 
the  subjects*  galvanic  skin  response  was  taken.    During  au second 
.fr^howing  of  three  commercials,  the  same  subjects  were  asked  to 
_give  a  verbal  indication  of  interest.    The  study  showed  that  peaks 
in  skin  resistance  occurred  when  interest  in  the  commercial  built 
up,  but  did  not  correlate  with  the  verj^al  reports  of  interest. 

Kohl,  Peggy.    Written  Submission.    Refer  to  Gordon  Webber's  Written 
Submission. 

Kohl,  Peggy.    Testimony  (T361-36 7)  - 

As  part  of  the  joint  presentation  of  Gordon  Webber,  Miss  Kohl 
spoke  on  feed  photography,  accompanied  by  a  demonstration  by 
Louise  Hartman  on  hqv,'  a  cake  is  prepared  for  photographing. 

Kollat,  David  t.  and  Ronald  F.  Willett.    "Is  Impulse  Purchasing  Really 
.r  .seful.  Concept  for  Marketing  Decisions?'^  Journal  of  .Marketing,- 
Volume  33  (January,  1969), ^\pp.  79-83. 

Impulse  purchasing  is  an  important  aspect  of  in-store  behavior. 
The  authors  indicate  that  the  concept,  as  presently  employed,  has 
limited  usefulness  as  a  basis  for  marketing  decisions.  They 
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suggest. that  the  concept  n-^'sds  to  be  more  precisely  defined, 
that  a  series  of  methodological  studies  needs  to  be  conducted  - 
in  order  to  devise  a  measuring  instrument  and  process  that  will 
equate  measured  and  actual  purchase  intentions,  and  that  unplanned 
purchase  rates  need  to  be  computid  for  individual  brands  as  well 
as  product  categories. 

Kotler,  Philip.    "Toward  an  Explicit  Model  for  Media  Selection". 

Journal  of  Advertising  Research,  Volume  4,  No.  1,  (March,  196'!)  , 
pp.  34-4-1. 

A  media  planner  must  always  rely  partly  on  subjective  beliefs 
unsupported  by  solid  data.    In  his  article,  Kotler  shows  how 

.,thesG-b.f;IieJs  .oan.be  guantifis^d  to  firpduce^tjie  "best"  decision  _  

consistent  with  them.    Rated  exposure  value  (r.e.v.)  is. a  quanti- 
tative measure  designed  to  express  the  anticipated  impact  of  a 
particular  medium.    Starting  with  the  vehicle's  audience  size,  it 
is  then  adjusted  by  scale  values  reflecting  1)  audience  charac- 
teristics in  relation  to  segmental  strategy,  2)  intermedia 
differences,  3)  intramedia  dlffei^ences,  and  i+)  advertising  unit 
differences.    The  result  is  a  quantitative  measure  which  serves 
as  a  guide  for  selecting  media,  the  objective  being  to  develop  a 
schedule  v;hich  maximizes  the  total  r.e.v.  for  a  given  budget. 

Kotler,  Philip,  and  Sidney  J.  Levy.    "B..>oadening  the    Concept  of  Marketing.' 
Journal  of  Marketing,  Vorarhts  33  (January,  1959),  pp.  10-15.  >.,\?.> 

Marketing  is  a  pervasive  activity  that  goes  considerably  beyond 
the  selling  of  toothpaste,  soap,  and  steel.  ,  The  authors  interpret 
the  meaning  of  marketing  for  nonbusiness  organizations  and  the  nature 
of  marketing  functions  such  as  product  improvement,  pricing,  distri- 
bution, and  communication  in  such  organizations.    The  question  \ 
considered  is  whether  .traditional  marketing  principles  are  trans-  ^ 
ferable  to  the  marketing  of  organizations,  persons,  and  ideas. 

Kotler,  Philip.    "Elements  of  Social  Action."    American  Behavioral 
Scientist.    May-June,  1971. 

Social  action  is  the  undertaking  of  collective  action  to  mitigate 
or  resolve  a  social  problem.    This  article  proposed  a  framework 
that  would  comprehend  a  large  range  social'  action  phenomenon  -  as 
found  in  social  work,  politics ,  reform  movements ,  and  revolutionary 
causes.    A  framework  involving  five  elements  -  cause,  change  agent, 
change  target,-  channel,  and  change  strategy  -  provides  a  useful 
framework- for  social  actioii  analysis. 
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Kotler,  Philip  and  Gerald  Lastman.    "Social  Marketing:    An  Approach  .-to 
Planned  Social  Change."    Journal  of  Market i-^g.  Volume  35,  No.  3 
(July,  1971) 

The  applicability  of  marketing  concepts  to  social  objectives  such 
as  brotherhood,  safe  driving,  and  family  planning,  is  examined. 
The  article  discusses  the  meaning,  power  and  limitations  of 
fiocial  marketing  as  an  approach  to  planned  social  change,  and 
the  authors  show  how  social  causes  can  be  advanced  more  success- 
fully through  applying  principles  of  marketing  analysis,  planning 
and  control , 

^' '  ' 

ia?ugma.n,  Herbert  E.    "The  Impact  of  Television  Advert iJ>Ing:  Learning 
'  tehout' Involvement."    Punl fc  "Op inio n  QuarYe r ly .  (-ISS-STr  pp:- 3!t9- 

356. 

Does  television  advertising  produce  sales  by  changing  attitudes? 
Not  always,  says  Herbert  E.  Krugman  in  his  presidential  address 
before  the  American  /Association  for  Public  Opinion  Research  on 
May  15,  1955.    It  may  do  so,  he  states,  just  by  changing  percep- 
tions of  the  product  in  the  course  of  merely  shifting  the  rela- 
tive salience  of  attitudes,  especially  when  the  purchaser  is  not 
particularly  involved  in  the  message.    This  arresting  thesis 
has  important  implications  for  noncommercial  as  well  as 
commercial  persuasion  efforts. 

Krugms!?^,  Herbert  E.    "An  Application  of  Learning  Theory  to  Copy 

Testing."    Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Volume  26,  1952,  pp.  626- 

This  paper  extends  some  of  the  principles  of  learning  theory 
to  a  few  problems  in  connection  with  evalyating  the  effective- 
ness of  television  advertising.    It  suggests  a  method  for 
1  identifying  the  point  at  which  increased  attention  feind  recall 
are  no  longer  reinforced  by  further  exposure  to  copy.  Krugman 
suggests  the  usefulness  of  affective  learning  theory  as  a  tool 
for  better  understanding  the  processes  of  copy  impact. 

Krugman,  Herbert  E.  "Temporary  Effects  of  Communication. "  Journal 
of  Advertising  Research,  Volume  10,  Number  1  (February,  1970) 
pp.  15-17, 

This  study  attempts;  to  i)  select  some  attitudes  of  convention- 
ally proven  stability,  and  2)  demonstrate  their  temporary 
*  flexibility  in  response  to  modestly  varied  versions  of  the 
same  visual  stimulus.}   A  methbd  for  eliciting  this  variability 
is'  also  discussed.    The  procedure  called  for  respondents  to 
"    make  judgmentV  about  five  well-l<h^^    national  companies,  and  -; 
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used  telephone  and  personal  friterview;^ .     in  the  particular 
conrext  of  this  study,  attributions  of  product  quality  and  • 
other  corporate  virtues  are  shown  to  be  highly  susceptible 
to  the  influence^ of  the  communication  at  the  time  of  ' 
exposure  and  interview.    It  is  not  suggested  that  the 
influenced  response  persists  for  any  appreciable  length 
of  "time ,  but  that  the  niomentarilv  influenced  response  may 
soon  give  way  to  the  more  stabJ.e  response. 

Krugman,  Dr.  Herbert  E.    "Electroencephalographic  Aspects  of  Low 
Involvement:     Implications  for  the  Mcluhan  Hypothesis." 
Marketing  Science  Institute,  October,  1970, 

Based  on  his  view  of  television  as  .a  ''low  involvement^' 
medium,  Dr,  Kruginan'ha'S' c&rri'ed  ofi'^r'e'searcln  profjects  *  ' 

exploring  the  special  nature  of  response  to  television 
commercials.     In  this  paper,  he  discusses  some  of  his 
findings  and  their  implications  for  advertisers.  In 
particulr^r,  he  discusses  the;  study  of  brainwaves  of  a 
subject    ho  was  being  exposed  to  a  magazine  advertise- 
ment  anc^  three  .television  commercials.    .The  experiment 
confirms  the  view  of  television  as  a  relatively  passive 
medium. 

Krugman,  Herbert  E.     "Brain  Wave  Measures  of  Media  Involvement." 
•  -iloumal  of  Advc?rtising  Research,  Volume  11,  Number  1 
(February,  1971)  pp.  3-9, 

Ih  a  study  designed  to* measure  brain  waves  produced  in 
response  to  television  commercials,  one  12-year-old 
f3male  was  the  subject  in  a  laboratory  experiment.  Three 
commercials  were  run  in  sequence  three  times  for  a  total 
of  nine  viewings,  with  interim  periods  during  which  the 
y ;         subject  looked  at  available  printed  material  (magazines)  . 

Analysis  of  the  brain  wave  (EEG)  data  was  made.    Results  showed 
that  the  subject's  mode  of  response  to  television  was  very 
different  from  her  resp,pnse  to  print.     It  appears  that  the 
response  iS:/ more  to  the' media  than  to  content  differences  in 
?  the  commercial  message. 

Krugman,  Herbert  E.    Written  SubM  . 

"    Discusses  measurement  techniques  from  1922  to  present,  explains 
"reoali^*  techniques,  displays  "forgetting"  curve.  Stipulates 
that  successful  advertising  is  based  on  three  factors:  ^  informa- 
tion, reasoning  and  emphasis. 

Concludes  that  advertising  is  competing  mightily  for  the 
-   -     attention  of  large  numbers  of  not-too-intereisted  viewers,  ; 
while  a  small  number  of  serious  shoppers  are  seelcing  out  ' ~ 

information  from  all  sources  including  advertisinj:^/  On 
thewhole,  consumers  shop- for  information  from  advertising 
in  the  same  way  they  shop  for  products  in  stores.    Some  items 
;  ^^^^/^^^^      v^^y  little  attention ,  and  some  take  a  great  deal .  Deceptive 
//■■'y'^:^/  information ,  ,31131:  like  faulty  products ,  can  be  screened  out  by  pre- 
-;7,/testing;..\''^'''''';  ■'^''■■■''^■'■i'  ■■: 
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Krugman,  Herbert  E.    Testimony  (Tli9- 23 2) 

In  addition  to  presenting  his  written  testimony  (T119-209), 
Dr.  Krugman  engaged  in  an  extensive  discussion  with  the 
commissioners.     Issues  cover5?d  included  extent  of  consumer 
exposure  to  advertising  (T210),  consujuer  recall  and  association 
(T211-215),  methodology  of  Starch  readership  and  recognition 
measures  (T215^216),  measuring  advertising  results  (T216- 
219),  attention  getting  CT219.221),  ^^tuning-out"  of  TV  adver- 
tisements (T222-  22t|),  advertising  to  children  and  the  use  of 
sports  personalities   (T225-227),  measures  of  advertising 
effectiveness   (T230),  and  use  of  testimonials  (T231). 


Kuffler,  Phyllis.     It  Is  Time  to  Learn:  A  Survey  of  Children's 

Learning  from  Birth  to  6  Yea^s .    Mimeo:  Boston,  Mass.,  1969. 

This  is  a  detailed  survey  of  children's  learning  before  the 
age  of  six,  attempt,  ng  to  state  current  thinking  and  research^ 
about  the  progress,  the  process^  and  the  learner.    The  emphasis 
throughout  the  study  is  upon  the  uniqueness  of  the  individual, 
which  is  dependent  on  physical  processes,  affective  relation-^i.: 
ships',  the  emotional  climate  in  which  the  child  lives,  cultural 
elementc  internalized  by  the  child,  and  peer-group  relatipnships 

Lehmann,  Donald  R.       ntten  Submission. 

Focuses  on  tiie  effects  of  current  television  advertising  on 
children.    Lists  "representative"  proposed  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  regulating  television  advertising  to  children. 
Discusses  some  of  the  empirical  questions  posed  by  these 
alternative  solutions.    Discusses  the  results  of  an  exploratory 
study  designed  to  investigate  some  of  the  effects  of  television 
advertisements  on  two- to  six-year  olds.    Summarizes  the  prob- 
lerrs  involved  in  and  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  fv^.^.i 
further  research. 

Lehmann,  Donald  R.    Testimony  (T1611^1637) 

Professor  Lehmann  presented  his  prepared  statement /and  then  : 
responded  to  questions  from  the  commissioners/Topics  dis- 
cussed were  advertising  promotions  by  pprsonaliti^i}^  from  TV 
shows  and  its  influence  on  children  CTl*b28)  and  dc^GS  this 
:  reduce  the  set  of  alternatives  which  the  child  perceives 
(T  1629-1631),  the  susceptibility  of  certain  populatii  it 
segments  to  certain  kinds  of  claims    (T163.1) ,  regulations  -t)n 
advertising  (T1632-^1633) ,  children's  emotional  respon^.^s  to 
advertising  (T1633~163^I)  and  government  legLslationi  to 
encourage  further  research  (T1635-1637) , 

Letters  f rem  Children..  .Dated  April  15,  1971. , 

Fourteen  second-  grade  children  in  Shaker  H^^ights,  Ohio, 
wrote  thank- you  letters  to  Miss  SoLganik  who  spoke  to  the 
class  regarding  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  its  concern 
with  advertising  for  children.    Also  inoLuded  is  a  report  .... 
written  by  the  class  regarding  some  adverrisements  it  felt 
•■' 'Vyere'' deceptive.',  _  _  ,  ;^'V 
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Leventhal^  Howard,  and  Robert  Paul  Singer.    "Affw.t  Arousal  and 

Positioning  of  Recommendations  in  Persuat.iv^  Communications." 
Journal  of  Personality  and  Social  Psychology^  Vol,  4,  No.  2 
(1966)  pp.  13/- 146. 

Visitors  to  a  state  exposition  were  exposed  to  fear  comrnunrr 
cations  and  recommendations  on  dental  hygiene.     It  was  ex- 
pected  that  acceptance  would  be  ^eater  after  high  than  low 
fear^  if  recommendations  were  positioned  so  as  to  be  associated 
with  fear  reduction.    Recommendations  were  placed  in  the 
communications  before,  intermixed  with,  or  following  the  fear 
stimuli •    Results  showed  that  the  higher  the  level  of  fear, 
the  higher  the  level  of  acceptance.    Fear  reactions  to  high- 
fear  stimuli  were  decreased  by  adding  recommendations  and  by 
moving  the  recommendations,  from  before,  to  intermixed  with^ 
^  to  afirei?  the  feai^  stimuli.      Hpwevei%  this  positioning** of * 
the  recommendations  had  no  effect  on  acceptance,  suggesting 
that  acceptance  does  not  depend  on  fear  reduction. 

Levy,  Sidney  J.,  and  Philip  Kotler.    "Beyond  Marketing:  The 

furthering  Concept."    California  Management  Review,  Vol*  XII^ 
No.  2  (Winter  1969). 

The  article  is  to  show  that  marketing  is  an  activity  that  is 
being  increasingly  re-defined  to  include  organizations  and 
relationships  that  have  traditionally  been  less  talked  about 
as  part  of  marketing  and  to  indicate  the  bosic  nature  of 
marketing  when  its  breadth  is  recognized. 

Life,  Look  and  Readers*  Digest,     "A  Major  Advertis^er  Tests  the 

Effectiveness  of  General  Magazines  and  Television,"  Joint 
Study  by  the  Publishers  of  Life,  Look  and  Readers*  Digest, 
undated. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  proposition  that  general  magazines 
could  be  used  effectively  to  sell  tht?  corporationVs  line  of 
package  goods  products,  a  major  advertiser's  own  research 
department  imdertook  a  studj^  on  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  general  magazines  and  television  in  the  selling  of .  consumer 
goods.    The  summary  evaluation  provided  indicated  that  the 
balance  of  trend  differences  they  analyzed  were  favorable  to 
magassines  in  the  case  of  three  test  brands,  a  tie  in  the  case 
of  one  test  brand,  and  unfavorable  for  one  brand. 

Light,  Lawrence  M»    Written  Submission. 

Comments  on  the  subject  of  communication  testing.    Focuses  en 
fact  most  advertising  measurements  involve  awareness  and/or 
attitude  change.    Describes  various  forms  of  testing  including 
on  air,  theater  and  several  print  testing  techniques v  and 
'         emphasizes  deficiencies  of  each. 
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Locker,  Aaron..    Written  Submission. 

States  that  th^   :yy  industry  is  composed  vof  a  relatively 
large  number  of  relatively  small  businesses.    Discusses  the  " 
following  questions:  What  are  the  television  viewing  habits 
of  children?    Why  does  the  toy  industry  advertise  to  children 
on  television?    Are  children  misled^  or  unfairly  influenced 
by  toy  advertising?  Can  children  discriminate  in  their 
response  to  television  commercials?    Do  toy  manufacturers 
saturate  the  screen  with  cdtimercials?    Does  television 
advertising  to  children  assure  success  for  a  product?  Are 
there  benefits  to  the  consumei^  due  tc  the  advertising  of 
toys  on  television?    Is  televicsion  advertising  harmful  to 
.     children?    How  dp  parqijts.  feel  ajbpyt.  television  .rjidvertis.ijig  . 
to  their  children?    Does  toy  advertising  usurp  the  parents^ 
role  in  the  selection  of  their  children's  toys?    What  would 
happen  to  children's  television  programs  if  oonvnercial  spon- 
sorship were  to  cease  or  decline? 

Locker,  Aaron.    Testimony  (Tl^^^-l^J^) 

'   Mr.  Locker  presented  his  prepared  statement  and  then  answered 
questions  from  the  commissioners,    .He  stated  that  the  NAB 
code  applies  to  toy  advertising,  and  prohibits  (in  toy  ads  on 
television)  urging  children  to  ask  th^ir  parents  to  buy  them 
particular  items  (T1465).    He  felt  that  this  should  apply 
equally  to  all  children's  advertising  (T1466).     He  discussed 
the  code  (T1466-1467)  and  called  on  John  Dunn  who  explained 
code  subscribers  versus  non-subscribers  (T1467-1458) .  Mr. 
Locker  felt  that  the  nature  of  the  product  advertised  should 
determine  the  type  of  advertising  appeal  (T1458-m63), 

Loevinger,  Lee.    Written  Submission. 

Cites  historical  evolution  of  advertising  criticism  and  warns 
of V  danger  in  legislative  overkill.    Develops  contention  that 
government  agencies  generally  tend  to  overestimate  their  own 
wisdom  and  their  own  ability  to  formulate  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  others.    Discounts  capacity  of  government  to  dis-- 
criminate  among  the" many  appeals  to  them  and  to  select  those 
^,th"r^;i  do  best  meet  their  individual  needs  and  values. 

Loevinger,  Lee.    Testimony  (T710-749) 

Mr. . Loevinger  requested  thst  his  full  report  be  submitted 
into  the  record.    After  suivonarizing  it,  Mr*  Loevi.ngei^  was 
available  for  questions  from  the  commissioners.    The  following 
topics  were  discussed:  product  information  in  advertising  and 
government  control  (T7*IO-744)v  difference  between  regulations 
.  and  legal  decisions  (T7 45- 7 47),  and  Fletcher  vs.  Rilen  and 
advertising  (T748). 


Loaning,  J.E.    Letter  to  Robert  Choate,  FalL  1971. 

J.E.  Lonning,  president  of  Kellogg  Company,  responds  to  a 
letter  from  Robert  Choate  of  the  Council  on  Children,  Me^dia/ 
and  Merchandising,  stating  that  they  do  not  adhere  to  a 
written  statarnent  of  policy  and  therefore  such  a  document  is 
not  available  on  request. 

Los^ Angeles  Archdiocesan  Council  of  Catholic  Women,     "TV  School 
Survey  Shows  Concern  of  Parents/'    February,  1969, 

A  survey  of  television  viewing  habits  among  fifteen  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  Los  Angeles  Archdiocese  resulted  in  2^203 
questionhaires'  compTeted  of  "Q,8^i  distributed.    Parents  * 
responding  indicated  overwhelming  resistance  to  commercials » 
B  desire  to  upgrade  programming,  the  diBSire  for  family  shows 
to  be  aired  at  an  earlier  hour,  and  a  concern  for  programming 
with  less  violence,  vulgarity,  and  bad  language^    A  copy  of 
questionnaire  sent  to  parents  is  attached.  ^  ; 

Loucks,.  Carl.    Testimony  (T1069-1084) 

In  his  speech        Loucks  covered  the  following  topics: 
segmented  audiences  and  radio  advertisiJig  (11071^1072) ,  radio 
programming  (T1074-1079)  and  positive  aspects  of  advertising 
on  the  radio  (T1080-1081) , 

Lovejoy,  Frederick  H.    Written  Submittion. 

.  Lists  points  of  interest  concerning  vitamins.  Lists- 
symptoms  that  may  be  seen  with  excess  amounts  of  Vitamins 
A,  D,  and  iron.  >^"'' 

Lyle,  Jack,  and  HeidfUl  Hoffman.    Children's  Use  of  Television 

and  Other  Media,    University  of  California,  February,  l571. 

This  study  was  to  detersrdn    how  much^,time  children  spend 
watching  television,  and  what  programs ^^t^^ 
Data  was  also  gathered  to  establish  the  role  of  television 
in  the  child^s  ^'life  space"  and  to  relate  viewing  to  various 

 social  psychological  factors.    Data  was  collected  from  274- 

  first  graders,  850  sixth  graders,  500  tenth  grade  students, 

and  from  the  mothers  of  the  first  graders.    Self- administered 
questionnaires  were  used  with  the  older  children,  and  personal 
interviews  were  used  with  the  first  graders,  with  follow-up 
interviews  with  mothers  of  the  first  graders. 
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Lyle,  Jack,  and  Heidi  R.  Hoffman.     "Television  in  the  Daily  Lives 
of  Children."    A  paper  read  as  part  of  the  symposium,  The 
Early  Window;  The  Role  of  Television  in  Childhood,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  in  Washington, 
September  1971. 

To  establish  a  framework  for  how  much  time  a  child  spends 
watching  TV  and  what  he  watches,  data  was  gathered  from  approx- 
imately 1300  sixth  and  tenth  graders  using  self- administered, 
questionnaires,  and  individual  interviews  and  one-day  viewing 
records  of  274^  first  graders.     The  study  shows  that  children 
A  Spend  more  time  watching  TV  than  ten  years  ago,  and  that  they 

have  become  more  skeptical  about  the  medium's  content  and 
o  overtly  hostile  to  commercials   (as  conipared  to  a  similar  1959 

study).     The  importance  of  television  to  youngsrers  declines 
quite  markedly  in  adolescent  years.     Parental  control  of  viewing 
appears  to  be  a  relatively  weak  factor  for  children  over  six 
years  of  age. 

Lynohf,  Mervin  d;  and  Richard  C.  Hartman.     "Dimensions  of  Humor  in 

Advertising."    Journal  of  Advertising  Research,  Volume  8,  No, 
(December  1968)  pp.  39-45. 

This  paper  presents  an  exploratory  study  designed  to  isolate 
and  identify  dimensions  of  humor  in  advertising,  and  also  to 
see  if  the  dimensions  of  humor  in  advertising    are  similar  to 
dimensions  of  humor  in  jokes.     Q*-sorts  were  accomplished  by 
having  each  of  24  respondents  distribute  specially  selected 
samplings  of  jokes  and  magazine  ads  along  a  continuum  from  most  to 
least  humorous.     Seven  general  dimensions  of  humor  emerged  from 
the  analysis  on  joke  stimuli,  and  eight  for  magazine  advertise- 
ments, and  each  of  the  dimensions  is  discussed.     The  findings 
show  considerable  differentiation  among  individuals  in  terms  of 
dimensions  of  hidnpr  preference,  and  show,  s    marked  similarity  between 
.  the  dimensions  of  humor  which  underlie  jokes  and  advertising. 
The  authors  conclude  that  findings  from  basic  research  in 
humor  may  be  directly  applied  to  evaluate  possible  effects  on 
use  of  humor  in  advertising  copy. 

Magazine  Advertising  Bureau  of  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc. 
"Magazine  Campaign  Changes  Attitudes ...  Increases  Share  of 
Market,"  1963. 

The  Clairol  company* s  advertising  campaign  in  national  magazines 
reversed  the  long-standing  prejudice  among  women  against  hair- 
coloring,  established  its  product  as  the  leader,  and  speeded  the 
growth  of  an  entire  industry*    The  article  gives  a  general  history^ 
of  the  campaign  and  its  success. 
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Magazine  Advertising  Bureau  of  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc. 
"Sources  of  Consumer  Magazine  Information."    May  1969. 

This  booklet  provides  a  resume  of  some  of  the  general  sources 
of  information  about  consumer  magazines.     Information  on  the 
following  topics  is  given:  circulation,  advertising  volume, 
advertising  rates  and  mechanical  specifications,  magazine 
audience  size  and  characteristics,  marketing  information, 
advertising  ratings  and  advertising  ef f ectiveness. 

Magazine  Advertising  Bureau  of  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc. 
"Youth  1969." 

Looks  at  the  attitudes,  opinions,  and  preferences  of  young 
people  aged  14  through  25  as  indicated  in  the  April  1969 
Gilbert  Youth  Omnibus  Survey.     Promotes  magazine  advertising 
to  the  young  consumer. 

Magazine  Advertising  Bureau  of  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc. 
Communicating  the  To tal  Corporate  Personality,  undated. 

This  publication  describes  and  promotes  the  use  of  magazines 
for  corporate  advertising.     It  presents  a  brief  history 
and  development  of  this  advertising  and  then  gives  some 
statistics  on  the  readership  population  for  magazines.  The 
top  50  corporate  advertisers  for  196C  are  listed. 

Magazine  Advertising  Bureau  of  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc. 
"Prime  Prospects."  Undated. 

Prime  prospects  for  most  consumer  products  are  usually  defined 
by  such  demographics  as  $8,000  and  Over  Household  Income,  High 
School  Graduate  or  Better,  18  Through  M^9  Years  of  Age.  Analysis 
of  W.R.  Simmons  tabulations  indicates  that  the  proportion  of 
fi^dults  with  these  prime-^prospect  characteristics  increases 
sharply  as  the  amount  of  magazine  reading  increases.  Suggest 
that  those  prime-prospects  watching  television  are  paying  less 
attention  to  what  the  advertiser  has  to  say. 

Magazine  Advertising  Bureau  of  Magazine  Publishers  Association, -^^^^^^^ 
"Folio  of  Success."  Undated. 

This  booklet  is  a  sampling  of  magazine  advertising  v hat  helped 
to  move  a  product  or  change  an  attitude. 

Magazine  Publishers  Association.     "Quotes  from  Magazine  Day  in  N.Y," 
Undated. 

Quotes  from  various  speeches  given  at  Magazine  Day  in  New  York. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  benefits  of  magazine  advertising. 


it 
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Magazine  Publishers  Association.     ^'Credibility :  The  Medium  and  the 
Message."  Undated. 

( .  Re-examines  the  1969  Gilbert  Youth  Research  in  terms  of 

^'believabillty*'  of  advertising  and  attitudes  which  relate 
to  it.     Suggest  that  magazine  advertising  is  considered  much 
more  believable  than  XV  or  radio,  and  that  many  youths  consider 
magazine  ads  more  appealing  and  more  helpful  as  a  buying  guide. 
Promotes  magazine  advertising  using  statistics. 

Magazine  Publishers  Association.     "The  i970*s  «  New  Demographics ...  New 
Patterns  of  Media  Consumption."  Undated. 

How  magazines  and  television  are  positioned  tc  carry  out  their 
future  editorial  responsibilities  is  indicated  by  comparing 
articles  and  features  as  they  appear  in  today's  magazines  with 
the  general  program  content  of  today' s  prime- time  network 
television. 

Magazine  Publishers  Association.     "Weight  of  Evidence  on  Changing 
Levels  of  Communications  Effectiveness."  Undated. 

Twenty-one  single  or  continuing  research  studies  -  eight  spon- 
sored by  magazines  and  thirteen  by  advertisers,  agencies,  or 
research  services  -  provide  evidence  of  the  fact  that  magazines 
and  television  are  equally  effective  in  communications  impact. 
States  that  magazines  continue  to  hold  advantages  of  the 
ability  to  deliver  persuasive  communication  to  the  target 
market,  and  prime  prospect. 

Mahany,  Eugene  S.     "Partners  for  Prof it:  Children,  Toys,  and  TV." 
Broadcasting  (June  30,  1969)  p,  18. 

Television  plays  a  significiant  role  in  th^  multi^ billion 
dollar  toy  business .     Bef  ore  television  most  toy  'companies 
directed  their  printed  messages  at  parents ,  while  presently 
television  commercials  are  aimed  at  children.     Mahany  looks/ 
briefly  at  problems  brought  upon  toy  advertisers  by  what  he 
terms  "instant  communications,"  and  discusses  goals  in  communi- 
cation design. 

Maneloveg,  Herbert  D.     Written  Submission. 

Defines  media  as  one  of  the  two  basic  components  of  adver- 
I  tising.     Discusses  media  planning,  strategy,  and  the  tools 

used  to  define  and  measure  audiences.     Elaborates  on  various 
^   Q  source  data isuch  as  BRI,  Simmons  Re  Nielsen  and  others 

ERJC  relating  to  demographics,; viewing  patterns  and  coverage  by  ^ 
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Maneloveg,  Herbert  D.    Testimony  (TU59-504). 

After  delivering  his  prepared  speech  in  slightly  expanded 
form,  Mr.  Maneloveg  became  involved  in  a  discussion  .of 
following  topics:  '^Station  identification''  breaks  (TU77), 
advertising  weights   (TM^78),  lead  time  for  a    reversal  of  a 
media  decision   (TH79) ,  children  and  advertising  (T479«H81), 
matching  products  and  programs   (T481),  drug  addiction  and 
the  increasing  narcotics  problem  (T482-486),  role  of  clients* 
marketing  goals  in  advertising  stragegy  (T486-490),  standards 
for  framing  TV  messages,  mood,  identification  and  involvement 
(T4^90-^98),  measuring  how  an  ad  is  perceived  by  the  viewer 
m  (T^98-t|99),  "frequency-- oriented  plans"  and  "one-shot  plans^' 

(T500-.502),  and  demographics   (T502- 503). 

Marketing  Service  Institute .     '^New  Marketing  Science  Institute 

Report  Reviews  Criticisms  of  Advertising.'*    News  Release, 
Cambridge  Massachusetts,  October  19,  1971. 

Summariries  a  200-page  report  entitled  Appraising  the  Economic 
and  Social  Effects  of  Advertising  prepared  by  Michael  Pearce, 
Dr*  Scott  Cunningham,  and  Avon  Miller  under  the  direction  of 
HBS  Professors  Robert  Buz^ell  and  Stephen  Greyser,     The  report 
deals  with  issues  rxfgarding  advertising* s  economic  effectt  - 
its  impact  on  the  structure  of  industry  and  competition  -  and 
its  social  effects  on  "values  and  life  styles/'     Both  types  of 
effects  are  explored  in  the  context  of  advertising's  impact  on 
consumer  behavior* 

Mar schner,  Donald  C»     "DAGMAR  Revisited  -  Eight  Years  Later."  Journal 
of  Advertising  Research^  Vol,  11,  No.   2  (April  1971),  pp.  27-33. 

DAGMAR  C'Defining  Advertising  Goals  for  Measured  Advertising 
Results")  was  the  result  of  work  done  by  a  committee  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertising  to  investigate  and  analyze 
the  "Corporate  Management  Approach  to  the  Advertising  Investment." 
In  1962,  nine  major  oil  companies  were  investigated  and  analyzed 
as  part  of  a  i^esearch  project  to  see  which  gasoline  marketers  had 
adopted  practices  recommended  by  DAGMAR.     The  1962  study  is  , 

revealed  and  the  companies  re-examined  to  see    how    they  have 
been  doing.     The  a/erage  net  income  earned  on  invested  capital 
over  the  nine  year  period,  average  net  income  earned  on  common 
stockholders*  equity  over  the  same  period,  and  new  assets 
generated  by  management  during  the  nine  years  on  behalf  of  the 
owners  are  used  as  yardsticks  to  judge  successful  management. 
The  data  indicate  that  corporate  managements  which  accepted  the 
DAGMAR  theory  in  the  early  Sixties  appear  to  be  more  successful 
than  those  which  did  not,  in  a  highly  competitrive  industry 
marketing  a  consumer  product.     The  author  concludes  that  the  way 
a  conrjpany  manages  its  advertising  may  be  a  reliable  clue  to  the 
caliber  of  the  top  management  of  that  company;  and  if  this  is 
true,  the  company  which  can  be  observed  to  rely  upon  objectivity 
in  advertising  deoision-making  is  probably  a  better  investment 
risk  than  its  competitor  which  does  not. 
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Martinez,  Thomas  M,     "How  Advertisers  Promote  Racism."    November  18, 
1971.      (This  paper  has  been  reprinted  in  El  Grito  and  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Digest.) 

Thomas  Martinez  expiaint:^  and  defends  his  belief  that  some  TV 
commercials  and  magazine  advert isements  symbolically  reaffirm 
the  inferior  social  status  of  Mexicans  and  Mexican  Americans 
in  the  eyes  of  the  audience.     He  feels  that  advertising  media 
that. utilize  Mexicans  and  Mexican  Americans  selectively  present 
and  exaggerate  racial  and  cultural  characteristics.     He  places 
a  large  share  of  the  blame  on  the  corporations  who  are  adver- 
tising and  allowing  racial  prejudices  and  stereotypes  to  be 
used  in  product  promotion.     He  discusses  specific  examples  of 
/     ads,  and  company  responses  to  letters  describing  particular 
conrunercials  as  offensive. 

Mason,  JaiTvis Woolverton.     "The  Communications  Effect  of  an  Industrial 

Advertising  Campaign."    Journal  of  Advertising  Research,  Vol.  9, 
No.  1,  pp.  35-37.  •  \ 

In  this  study.  Anaconda  American  Brass  Company  wanted  to  learn, 
from  four  buying- influence  groups,  opinions  regarding  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  brass  companies ,  and  particularly 
Anaconda,  and  the  extent  to  which  a  3-year  advertising  campaign 
had  affected  the  attitudes  of  these  groups.     Each  of  these 
buying- influence  groups  was  represented  by  readers  of  trade 
magazines  in  which  the  Anaconda  advertising  had  appeared.  The 
advertising  also  appeared  in  major  competitor  magazines.  Ques- 
tionnaires were  mailed  to  a  random  sample  of  the  magazine  sub- 
scribers, and  909  responses  were  received.     According  to  the 
author,  this  study  gives  very  strong  evidence  of  the  communications 
effectiveness  of  a  particular  advertising  campaign,  showing  that 
buying  influence  groups  who  read  a  manufacturer's  ad  rated  the 
company  higher  than  did  non- readers  of  the  ad. 

Matthews,  Len.     Testimony  (T955-963  and  T968-.994).  ' 

Mr.  Matthews  spoke  as  part  of  Prof.  Bauer's  panel.     His  opening 
rtiiiarks  included  the^following:   Bauer- Gireyser  model  (T955-956), 
determination  of  value   (T957- 959) ,  marketing  research  function 
(T959-962),  and  solutions  to  advertising  problems   (T962- 963) . 
In  a  panel  discussion  Mr.  Matthews  spoke  on  the  following  subjects: 
information  in  ads   (197^1)  and  quality  of  products   (T986) . 

Mayans,  Frank.     Written  Submission. 

States  that  local  retail  advert     Ing  '     essentially  communication 
of  information.     Points  out.  that  local  advertising  generates 
economies  of  size  and  volume  which  make  it  possible  to  accumulate 
in  one  location  a  volume  and  variety  of  merchandise  at  the  time 
and  price  that  suits  the  customer  best. 

Mayans,  Frank.     Testimony  (Tie7-181) . 

See  written  submission.  . 
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McConnell,  J.  Douglas.     ''Do  Media  Vary  in  Effectiveness."  Journal 

of  Advertising  Research,  Vol.  10,  No.   5   (October  1970)  pp,.  19-22. 

This  study  was  designed  to  examine  learning  resulting  from 
exposure  to  television,  radio,  and  newspaper  advertising 
messages,  on  the  premise  that  unless  potential  consujners  learn 
of  the  existence  of  a  product  and  what  it  can  do  for  them,  the 
prospects  for  successful  market  penetration  are  low.     The  study 
was • undertaken  In  Australia  using  U.S.  commercials  for  products 
not  available  there.     Forty-five  college  level  students  partici- 
pated in  the  laboratory  experiment  conducted  over  a  period  of 
ten  weeks.     The  authors  conclude  that  the  study  demonstrates  the 
need  for  repetition  if  product  knowledge  is  the  purpose  of  a 
campaign,  and  reveals  a  relationship  between  products  and  media 
that  suggest  a  need  for  further  study. 

\ 

McFall,  John.     '^Priority  Patterns  and  Consumer  Behavior."    Journal  of 
Marketing,  Vol.  33   (October  1969),  pp.  50-55. 

Products  acquired  by  consumers  over  life-nycle  periods  can  be 
grouped  into  clusters  in  accordance  with  set  criteria.  This 
article  shows  how  marketing  strategy  can  be  made  more  effective 
by  adopting  a  cluster  approach  to  product  sets.     A  technique  is 
outlined  for  defining  the  characteristic  sets  of  consumer  durables 
and  the  consumer  priority  patterns  related  to  their  acquisition. 

Media  Decisions.     "Media  Habits  of  32  Million  Working  Women."  Media 
Decisions,  Vol,  6,  No.  1  (January  1971). 

The  woman  who  keeps  house  and  also  holds  a  job  has  her  own 
media  usage  patterns.     Her  life  style  is  different.     She  has 
more  money  to  spend.     She  is  a  unique  target  for  marketing 
and  media.     She  devotes  far  more  time  to  print  media  than  her 
stay-at-home  counterpart.     The  article  gives  vital  statistics 
on  the  32  million  homemakers  who  work. 

Meeter,  Janie  A.     Undated,  untitled,  unpublished  paper. 

Ms.  Meeter  deals  with  the  subject  of  nutrition  and  how 
advertising  concerning  it  can  actually  affect  the  health  of 
a  population.     Using  a  particular  ad  as  an  example,  she  shows 
how  an  individual  may  attain  a  false  sense  of  security  as  to 
his  nutritional  health  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  about  up- 
dated nutritional  findings.     She  states  that  all  her  examples 
takenvtogether  illustrate  two  conditions  operating  to  mislead 
.  '  the  consumer  and  keep  him  uninformed,     a)  Without  care  in 

labeling  requirements  resulting  advertising  can  mislead  and 
misinform,  b)  A  standard  of  identity  in  which  all  ingredients 
do  not  have  to  be  listed  oa  the  label  is  an  insult  to  consumers 
who  desire  to  be  informed.     The  following  articles  are  included 
in  the  Appendix:  1)    Recommended  Daily  Allowance  Table,  lyoH, 
7th  edition.  2)  Quotation  excerpts  from  article,  by  Dr.  Grace 
Goldsmith,  M.D.,  in  Nutrition  Today,  Dec.  1968  from  FDA  Hearing 
Testimony  -FDC- 7 8.     3)  Excerpts  from  the  Testimony  of  various 
.  expert  witnesses,  FDA  Hearing  on  Foods  for  Special  Dietary  Uses, 

FDC-78,  concerning  nutrient  inadequacy.  4)  Letter  from  Tore  J. 
.f  Mita,  Public  Health  Nutritionist,  Field  Health  Program,  HEW, 

^  Published  in  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Nutrition,  Sept.  1969, 
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Vol.  2,  No.  9.  S)  Carroll  M.  Leevy  et  al,^ "Incidence  and 
Significance  of  Hypovitaminemia  in  a  Randomly  Selected 
Municipal  Hospital  Population,"  The  American  Journal  of 
Clinical  Nutrition,  Vol  17,  July- Dec.  1965.    6)  Excerpt 
from  Testimony,  Robert  S.  Harris,  Ph.D.,  FDA  Hearing, 
FDC-78.    7)  "Perspective  on  Vitamin  E.,"  American  Journal  of 
Clinical  Nutrition,  Vol.  19,  July- Dec.  l^W.     8)  "Annotated 
Bibliography  of  Vitamin  E.,"  1958-1960.  Compiled  by  David  C. 
Herting  et  al.    9)  Lederberg,  Joshua.    "Chromium,  Other  Elements 
Seen  Crucial  in  Human  Diets,"  Washington  D.C.  Post,  April  12, 
1969.    10)  Randal,  Judith,  "Thyamine  Additives  Criticized," 
Washington  Evening  Star,  April  18,  1970.    11)  Group  of 
.miscellaneous  clippings  from  newspapers  showing  consumers 
wish  to  be  informed  on  all  ingredients.     12)  Excerpt  from 
■  Testimony  of  Robert  PerJnff,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Purdue  University,  FDA  Hearing  FDC-7  8.    The  following  are 
included  as  Exhibits:    1)  Portions  of  two  Giant  Food  Adver- 
tisements; 2)  Ice  Cream  leaflet  -  Safeway  Stores;  3)McCarthy, 
Coleman,  "Is  Washington's  ice  cream  heavenly  anymore?"  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Post,  August  22,  1971. 

Meeter,  Janie  A.    Letter  to  Nancy  Buc  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
October  is,  1971, 

As  a  consumer,  Ms.  fleeter  writes  to  Nancy  Buc,  Attorney 
Advisor  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
expressing  concern  over  the  methods  and  data  used  as  back- 
up for  scientifically  bas°d  statements  in  the  associated 
advertising  and  literature  growing  out  of  the  experimental 
.labeling  program.    She  lists  eleven  specific  examples  of 
how  the  consumer  might  be  misled. 

Menninger  Perspective,  "The  Drug  Culture:  Understanding  Its  People." 
Menninger  Perspective.  October/November  1971. 

Summarizes  an  assessment  study  of  250  persons  who  were 
deeply  involved  in  the  Haight-Ashbury  drug  subculture  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.    The  four-year  study  has  revealed 
important  ideas  about  the  Haight-Ashbury  community  by  allow- 
ing the  study  staff  to  observe  differences  between  the"original 
hippies"  and  those  who  came  to  the  neighborhood  in  later  years. 
The  characteristics  of  drug  users  are  discussed  in  terms  of 
similarities  and  differences  over  the  four  years,  and  it  is 
concluded  that  psychologically  in  terms  of  background,  ideology 
and  values,  the  members  are  virtually  identical  over  the  time 
span. 


Miller,  Donald  B.    Written  Submission. 

Says  that  the  responsibility  of  advertising  agencies, 
manufacturers  and  television  networks  and  stations  increase 
substantially  for . children' s  advertising.     Uses  four  com- 
mercials conceived  by  his  agency  to  show  how  you  can  make 
the  product  fun  and  interesting  without  exaggerating  its 
benefits  or  misleading  the  child.    States  that  his  overall 
impression  of  the  TV  commercial  side  of  children's  television 
is  that  it  has  come  a  very  long  way  in  the  last  few  years, 

Miller,  Donald  B,     Testimony  (Tm3-1443). 

Mr.  Miller  presented  his  prepared  statement,  followed  by 
questions  from  the  Commissioners.     He  discussed  research 
topis  to  pre-^test  advertising,  stating  that  primarily  focus 
interviews  are  used  CT1421)  and  that  through  these  tests  they 
learn  whether  or  not  they  are  misrepresenting  (T14^22).  Some 
commercials  are  tested  after  they  have  been  developed,  through 
audience  surveys  and  index  surveys  (Tl^23)-  The  cost  of  this 
testing  is  summarized  briefly  (T1423).     Mr.  Miller  suggests 
that  focus  group  interviews  are  not . as  successful  with  children 
(Ti425).     He  felt  that  advertised  toys'have  to  be  shown  with 
dimension  because  children  lack  previous  experience  with  the 
product  (TmSO).     He  stated  that  while  attempting  to  be  honest, 
advertising  should  retain. \the  elements  that  attract  attention 
and  develop  interest  (T1435)  but  agreed  that  misrepresentation 
doesn't  beLong  in  any  advertising  (T1436) .     He  stated  that  mcst 
advertising  is  handled  by  general  agencies  rather  than'special- 
ized  ones  (T1442). 

"Miscellaneous  Notes  and  Comments  Pertaining  to  Testing  Among 
Children,"    Undated,  Unpublished,  Unauthored. 

A  brief  outline  relating  to  testing  children  regarding  tele- 
vision advertising,  describing  a  scopeof  testing  and  naming 
four  areas  of  research. 

Mitchel,  F.  Kent.     Letter  to  Robert  Choate.    October  14,  1971. 

Kent  Mitchel,  vice  president  of  Corporate  Marketing,  Services , 
General  Foods  Corporation,  responds  to  a  letter  from  Robert 
Choate  of  the  Council  on  Chilt^ren,  Media,  and  Advertising, 
stating  that  their  policies  are  internal /documents  for  the 
guidance  of  the  organization  and  are  not ' available  to  the 
public. 

W>hler,  H.S.    Letter  to  Robert  Choate.    November  5,  1971. 

H.  S;  Mohler^  president  of  Hershey  Foods  Corporation,  responds 
tb  a'letter  from  Robert  Choate  of  the  Council  on  Children, 
Media,  and  Advertising,  and  includes  a  one-page  statement  of 
Hershey' s  Advertising  Policy  which  briefly  outlines  the 
company's  philosophy  for  all  advertising  undertaken. 


Montgomery,  David  B.  and  J.  Scott  Armstrong.     "Brand  Trial  After 

Change  in  Promotion  Credibility."    Marketing  Science  Institute 
Working  Paper.    March  1970. 

This  study  examines  certain  characteristics  of  households  which 
responded  to  a  significant  change  in  the  credibility  of  the 
apBoalfi  inad«^  on  behalf  of  a  brand.    The  empirical  situation  t^as 
that  of  the  legitimation  of  Crest's  claim  of  decay  prevention 
,by  the  American  Dental  Association.    A  prior  model  was " specif ied 
which  indicated  how  certain  behavioral  variables  should  affect 
trial  of  Crest  subsequent  to  the  A.D.A.  endorsOTient.  The 
model  received  modest  support  from  a  variety  of  different 
analyses  and  for  two  independent  samples.     The  fact  that 
several  analyses  over  two  independent  samples  yielded  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  agreement  strengthens  the  case  for  the 
prior  model* 

Morrison,  Bruce  John.     "^Summary  of  Paper  to  be  Presented  to  Ad  Age's 
1971  Creative  Workshop." 

A  series  of  five  studies  was  done  to  investigate  the  effects 
of  sex' in  advertising,  and  each  study  is  briefly  summarized 
in  this  paper.     From  the  studies  come  four  suggestions  for  the 
use  of  sex  in  advertising:  1)  The  characteristics  of  the  ad 
which  make  up  sexual  arousal  differ  for  males  and  females  and 
for  various  subgroups  of  each.     To  manipulate  sexual  arousal 
effectively,  one  should  match  the  ad  characteristics  to  the 

 target  group.    2)  Sexy  ads  should  not  be  used  where  time  is 

severely  limited,  as  in  10-second  spots  on  TV.     31  In  magazines, 
a  moderate  degree  of  sex   (human  interest  level)  results  in  the 
maximum  time  spent  looking  and  product  memory.     4)  High  sex 
ads  effectively  block  thinking  and  may  therefore  be  useful 
when  tha  receiver  may  have  reason  to  generate  counter  arguments 
to  the  message,  being  presented, 

Morrison,  Bruce  John.      Written  Submission. 

Comments  on  the  nature  of  advertising  research.     fNot  too 
impressed  with  advertising  research  or  its  practitioners*) 
Answers  questions  concerning:     1)  the  effect  of  repetition  in 
advertising;  2)  the  role  of  a  celebrity  or  the  source  in  an: 
advertising  message;  and  3}  whether  or  not  recall  is  a  good 
index  on  how  effective  an  ad  is. 

Morrison,  Bruce  John.      Testimpny.  CT1189-1239) 

Professor  Morrison  covered  the  following  topics  in  a  formal 
presentation  on  Sex  in  Advertising:    Major  Steadman's 
Experiment  (T1190-1191V,  definition  of  "sexy^^   (T1191-1193)  , 
*:         groupings  of  male  and  female  according  to  sexual  arousal 
(T1194-119Sj .  sex  and  recall  CT1195^1202)  and  suggestions 
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for  sex  in  advai-tising  (Tl?.03-12n6)  .    The  rest  of  his  formal 
presentation  followed ' the  format. of  his  written  submission. 
The  following  topics  were  covered  in  the  discussion  that 
Followed:     .:>i:iectiven9S5  of  advertising  (T1221-1223')  ,  use 
of  distraction  to  change  attitudes   (T1224-1226 )  ,  ''best"  ad 
.  strategy  (T1228-1229) ,  identification  (T1230) ,  drug  adver- 
tisements  (T1231-12341  and  market  research  (1*1235-1238). 

Murley->  James  E.      Letter  to  Commissioner  Dixon*      November  12,  1971. 

'Mr.  Hurley  explains  his  views  on  the  failure  of  the  media  to 
put  an  effective  brake  on  drug  abuse.    He  feels  that  the 
advertising  of  proprietary  drugs  has  played  no  major  role  in 
the  evolution  of  the  drug  problem,  but  that  advertising  took 
a  moral  stand  on  the  drug  issue  at  a  time  when  factual  infor- 
mation would  have  been  more 'pertinent. 

Murphy,  Joseph  R.     ^'Responses  to  Parts  of  TV  Commercials,"  Journal 
of.  Advertising  Research,  Vol.  2  ,  Nundjer  2.  (April  19711  , 
/pp.  34-38. 

The  development  of  methods  capable  of  discerning  what  parts  ^ 
of  a  commercial  are  working  fo^.  or  against  a  given  responr.e  to 
that  commercial  was  the  goal  diVthis  research.    The  research 
program  was  a  two-staged  laboratory  experiment.     In  Experiment  I, 
using  a  forced-exposure  method,  a  cojjy  technique  was  established 
to  measure  independent  responses  to  television  commercials. 
Then,  in  Experiment  11,  the  feasibility  of  relating  these 
independent  measures  of  commercial  impact  to  viewing  of 
particular  commercial  segments  was  explored.    The  research 
suggests  that  it  is  not  only  possible  to  measure  independent 
attitudinal  responses  to  commercials  with  freely  motivated 
viewing,  but  also  that  the  effects  of  commercial  segments 
upon  resultant  attitudes  can  be  studied. 

Myers,  John  G.     '"Social.  Issues  in  Advertising,''  Chapter  1  of  The 

Social  Role  of  Advertising,  reproduced  under  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  A. A. A. A.  Educational  Foundation,  Inc. 

This  is  a  preliminary  publication  of  the  first  chapter 
draft  of  a  book  tentatively  titled  The  Social  Role  of  Advertising:, 
The  chapter  presents  a  review  of  classical  and  current  social 
issues  in  advertising  as  they  appear  in  a  variety  of  literature 
sources.     It  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  controversial 
nature  of  the  subject  of  advertising.    The  broad  scope  ,of  the 
social  aspects  is  conveyed  by  recourse  to  an  identification 
of  the  range  of  perspectives  used  to  discuss  its  role  in 
society.     Specific  attention  is  then  given  to  a  series  of 
economic  perspectives.    The  theme  of  this  chapter  is  that 
present  advertising  research  concentrates  heavily  on  an 
elaborated  understanding  of  a  narrow  and  short-run  definition 
^9^.  of  '^social  ^effects*'  rather  than  a  broad,  long-^run  def initiolii,^:^^y^ 
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National  Association  of  Broadcasters.    "Roper  Finds  Three  Out  of  * 
Pour  Parents  Approve  -  Concept  of  Having  Contmercials  on 

S^f  inrnf%J^^M^^         Pjograniii      from  Television  Information 
utrice  of  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
New  York  (April  lUr,  1971).' 

News  release  covering  Roper  survey.    See  next  reference. 

National  Association  of  Broadcasters.    '^An  Extended  View  of  Public 

Attitudes  Toward  Television  and  Other  Mass  Itedla,  1959-1971," 
from  Television  Information  Office  of  the  National  Association 
•  of  Broadcasters.    New  York  ^ime,  1971). 

In  a  stuay  of  public  attltudas  toward  masiif  w»dia,  1993  adults 
gave  opinions  on  media,  t«l«rlsitm  prognms  Md  correnercial.s. 

particular,  7^%  of  rsfqpnMtents  approved  of  sponsorship  sup- 
port of  children's  television  pj?agrama. 

Hational  Citixens  Coswittei?  for  Broaaeastlng.    "A  Petittan  on  Childrwit 
Television  and  the  Public  Interest  to  th«  Federal  CiOTmunlcatlons 
Conaiiittee,"  undated. 

A  petition  listing  seven  points  for  consideration  regarding 
children  and  television,  to  be  submitted  by  «ttc«^  citizens. 

National  Organization  for  Women.    "Selling  Women  Short."  Chicago, 
.  Illinois,  undated. 

Summarizes  the  kinds  of  advertising  which  women  find  offensive 
and  offers  some  thoughts  on  alternative  appeals.  The 
organizaition  feels  that  the  mass  media  portrays  women  as 
incompetents  and  decorative  objects  and  has  helped  to  per- 
petuate the  out-date  notions  which  form  the  basis  of  discrimina- 
tion.   Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  N.O.W.  TV  Monitoring  Form. 


.National  Organization  for  Women  (N.O.W.).  "A  Dialogue  with  Women.'' 
Conference  with tN.  Y.  Advertising  Agencies  and  other  Women's 
Organizations.    January  15,  1971. 

■     Transcript  of  a  conference  between  N.  Y.  advertising  agencies 
and  National  Organization  for  Women  to  discuss  the  role  of 
;         women  as  portrayed  by  advertising.    Among  topics  discussed  by 
speakers  are:     consumer  advertising. and  its  effect  on  self 
image,  the  negative  way  women  are  presented  in  television  and 
•    magazine  advertisements,  the  effect  of  advertising  on  the 
psyche,  advertising  for  children  and  its  use  of  sex  iroles, 
and  an  8 -point  positive  program  to  improve  the  image  of  women 
in  advertising,    N.O.W. M^dia  Monitoring  Project  is  , 
described  and  the  conference  is  ended  with  an  open  discussion. 

Neff,  Jeanette.      Writtezi  Submission^ 

Describes  the  marketing  to  children  of  records,  toy  products, 
and  publishing  by  the  producers  of  ''Sesame  .  Street'V  and  ^'The 
Q  Electric  Company^,''    Discusses  the  marketing  guidelines 

JERiC  established  for  the  advertising,  packaging  and  promotion  of 

^BiBMii  "S(^!san?'?  Str??e?:''  educational  products.  ^  • 
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Jaanette,       L9;9ti:nony .  fT1590-L7QQ) 

following  prsseatation  of  her  prepared  statantsnr,  .Mrs.  .Veff 
answered  questions  from  the  Commissioners,  and  discussed" 
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th2  inability  of  very  youns  children  to  ma]<e  d-oision 
advertising  appeals  (11695-1698),. 

MsTsoa,  Alan.R.     ''The  Life-Style  Phenomenon  Invades  Advertising," 
Marketing  Reviev^,  Volume  XXVI,  Number  9,   (May  1971). 

A  new  form  of  consumer  science  called  "psychography" ,  replacing 
*  conventional  demographic  characteristics,  is  examined  in  detail. 

Nelson,  Robin,  '^^^m'bw  Pan  Am  Revamped  Its  Marketing  Thrust/^  Marketing/ 
Communications .  July  1971,  pp.  18^22.   

Pan  American  World  Airways  lost  nearly  $4-8  million  in  i970, 
partly  attributed  to  the  staggering  start-up  costs  of  7t+7 
operations,  including  its  promotion.    Facing  budget  cutbacks 
in  advertising.  Pan  Am  had  to  consider  revitalizing  their 
advertised  image.    A  shift  advertising  was  created  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  consumer-oriented  "doodads Five  separate 
campaigns  were  crecnted  to  aim  at  specific  marketing  problems, 
and  are  discussed. 

Nevin,  John,      Testimony.       (T811-822  and  T830-857) 

Mr.  Nevin  presented  a  case  study  which  described  how  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation  "applied  some  principles  that  affect  the 
use  of  advertising  in  a  total  advertising  mix''   (T811-821)  . 
In  a  round  table  discussion  with  iir.  Buzzell  and  Mr.  Townley, 
Mr.  Nevin  commented  on  the  following  points:     co-op  advertising 
(T834-839)  ,  advertising  to  differentiate  products   CT842-8^3) , 
advertising  intensity  (T843--.4M.)     and  the  automobile  market  as 
a  mature  market  (T851-856) . 

O^'Connor,  Richard.      Written  Submission. 

Refer  to  Kirk  Beauregard's  Written  Submission- 
O'Connor,  Richard.      Testimony,.  (T1160-1172) 

See  Testimony  of  Mr.  Kit^k  Beauregard.  " 

Oshikawa,  Sadaomi.     "Learning  and  Behavior  Without  Awareness:  Their 
Implications  to  Consumer  Behavior  and  Sovereignty/^  California 
-    Mana^^ement  Review.  Vol.  XTI ,  ;No.  ^  4  (Summer  19701  ^  pp-  51-.5"9"r~ 

In  a  review  of  literature:,  ;-ths  issue  .discussed  is  whether  the 
consumer  buys  a  particular  product  because  he  has  been  uncon- 
'scioualy  parsuadeci  (wfth  or  withput  the  use  of  subliminal 
advertising),  or  bacads.e  he  haj^;' (Consciously  decided;  to  accept 
the  merits  of  the  ^sel].er^  s  persuasive  message.     A  brief  review 
of  diffGrenL  theories  of  learning  pracodes  the  analysis  of  • 
experimental  findings  and  methodological  problems  on  consumer 
learning  and  bahavior  without  awareness-    A  brief  review  of/ 
psychological  .theories  and  experimsntal  findings  suggests    !  " 
the  :^r^ssibi.*L  Lty  th"  f  an  individual  learns  and  behaves  withotjt 
rcs^}vx^'2.o^'?.ss  .1/6'  awarorieos  if3  defined  in  terms  of  verbal  reporti.; 
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Tha  author  concludt;  i  on  consumer  learning  and 

behavior  without  av  ,,  ^  needed  to  shed  light  on  the 

extent  that  a  purchase  aticision  is  influenced  unconsciously, 
by.  forgotten  persuasive  attempts »  and  by  rational  calculation 
qt  utilities  and  prices. 

0' Toole,  John  E.      Testimony.     (T936-91H  and  1968-994) 

.,Jlr,  0»Tool«  covered  the  following  points  in  a  short  pre  menta- 
tion _as  a  nreniber  of  Prof.  Bauer's  panel;    awapetwit  and 
advertrslng  CT938r  and  tha  «>U  of  «dvwti8li3^  |»  #ff 
alternatives  to  thff  conaumerCT939).    Mr.  O* Toole  eonwwnted 
*^oi5f  ^'^^^^^       *  panel  discussion:    naming  co!i|jetitors 
CT977)  and  unfavorable  Information  in  ads  CT979) , 

Overholscr,  OiarleaE.      Written  Suta 

Explains  how  consumer  research  Is  the  b««U^  TO 
tlalng  strategy  Is  created.    Distills  the  eoMiplasi  proceaa  of 
planning  advertising  strategy  Into  a  logical  structure.  Sets 
three  basic  steps  for  shaping  strategy:     product  class 
definition,  prospect  group  select i«m,  messa  selection. 
Concludes  that  job  of  consumer  research  is  to  help  client 
understand  consumer  value  systems  and  htw  consumers  perceive 
the  advertised  brand. 

Overholser,  Charles  E.      Testimony.       (T273-308)  ' 

Mr.  Overholser  curtailed  his  prepared  remarks  to  permit  more 
time  for  (discussion.    In  response  to  questions  he  covered 
techniques  and  developments  in  marketing  3?esearch  (T290w292)  , 
the  role  of  agency,  client  and  independent  research  firms  in' 
the  research  process  CT293)  ,  sex  in  advertising  Cr29i»)  , 
relationship  of  advertising  appeals  to  the  product  (T29M.-296) 
use  of  celebrities   (T296-299) ,  materiality  of  advertising 

appeals   (T301-303),  use  of  metaphor  (T303-304) ,  and  self 
concept  appeals   (T30M-308y.  „^,, 

Perlmutter,  Milton..      Written  Submission. 

Discusses  role  of  advertising  on  behalf  of  food  retailer; 

makes  point  that  purpose  of  advertising  is  to  help  merrhandlse 
turnover,  promote  "features/'  and  create  channels  of  eommunica- 
tion  with  employees  and  customers.     Cites  studios  of  consumer 
attitudes  toward  retail  food  advertising,  indicating  high 
i^eadership  arid  use.     Concludes  that  advertising  is  an 
essential  link  in  his  company's  communications  tvith  its 
I:  customers. 

Perlmutter,  Milton.      Testimony.  '  (T182-198) 

Perlmutter  presented  his  prepared  remarks  and  subsequently 
■responded  to  Commission's  questions  on  the  limitations,  of  the 
CD?^"  ^^Sis"ter  as  .  a  measure  of  consumer  response  •  (T195-195)  and 

£J-!&L  procedures  for  adopting  new  products  (T197-198")  . 
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.P-irloI*f  ,  !vob3rt.     Group  Interviews  with  Poor  Chllclren  ln_Pi  t:t;Tbur^n : 
A  ri lot  study  For  Inferring;  FrglxTiinary  i3ehavioraI  D.i mensions 

'X r net c t* i  s  i n«z  I: h g  A 1 1  i  r i: de s  o f  Poo r  Ch  1 1  d r n    orv a r d  f  e le  v  i s  i on 
Co -^^^roials,     unpublished  papsr,  Oacember  *  l'')7rj , 

Tin's  is  the  proposal  for  a  study  using  group  interviows  with  six 
to  nin^  year     old   (predominantly  poor)   children ,  attempt in!::^  to 
provide  a  climate  for  these  children  to  discuss,  amonc;  them- 
sc^l.vGS,  their  attitudes  toward,  and  the  effects  upon  their  lives 
of ,  television  commercials.     Details  of  how  the  study  should  be 
conducted  are  presented,  including  selection  of  groups  of 
^children,  role  of  interviewers,  and  budget  needed. 

Pierce,  Frederick  S.     Summary  Report  of  Workshop  Roundtable  Discussions 
before  the  Children's  Prograrmning  Workshop  sponsored  by  the 
ABC  Television  Network,     July  2M.,  1971.     New  York  City. 

Frederick  Pierce,  Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Planning  and 
Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  ABC  Television  Network, 
sampled  points,  reconunendatlons  and  suggestions  made  at  the 
workshop,  listing  several  from  each  of  the  four  are^s  of 
discussion*  / 

"Pillobury's" 

A  statement  of  Pillsbury's  policies  regarding  advertising, 
labeling,  arid  their  procedure  for  contacts  with  certain 
regulatory  agencies  "of  governmeht. 

Portis ,  Bernard.     "Psychological .Concepts  for  Consumer  Research," 
.'J  Journal  of  Advertising  Research,  Vol.  5  ,  No.  3   (Sept.  1965), 

pp.  31-36. 

c    '  According  to  the  author  ,  the  usefulness  of  much  consumer 
^research  is  impaired  by  lack  of  an  adi&quate  conceptual 
scheme  to  integrate  its  findings and  such  research  may  soon 
cease  to  be  understandable ,  and  useable ,  if  it  is  allowed  to 
i     proliferate  further  without  some  integration  and  simplification. 
The  paper  lases  concepts  from  the  behavioral  sciences  so  as  to 
bring  together  some  of  the  more  recent  research  and  theories  of 
consumer  behavior  to  help  discover  xvhy  people  behave  as  they  do. 
A  scheme   (figure)   is  developed  to  summarize  the  research  cited, 
organize  current  studies  of  consumer  purchasing,  and  highlight 
the  main  findings  and  concepts  in  consumer  research. 

Po\*;ell,  R*  J.     Television  Viewing  by  Secondary  Students,  Australian 
Broadcasting  Control  Board,  1971, 

This  report  is  of  a  pilot  and  main  study,  resulting  from  an 
attempt  to  relate  the  structuring  of  viewing  to  the  personality 
of  the  individual  child  within  both  the  peer  group  and  the  family 
setting.     The  aim  was  to  develop  and  evaluate  indices  of  viewing 
and  to  relate  these  to  the  characteristics  of  the  individual. 
The  pilot  study  was  of  t^«7o  hundred  students  and  extended  to 
includ-^^  thirteen  hundred-fifty  students,  in  the  main  study,  all 
about  thirteen  years  of  age.     Basic  material  gathered  was  . 
dstailsd  viuwing  records  for  three  consecutive  weekriights,  with 
analysis  of  the 'data  performed  at  several  levels . 
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Preston,  Ivan  L.      ''Logic  and  Illogic  in  the  Advertising  Process/^ 

Journalism  Quar-^     iy..  Vol.  No.  2,   (Summer  1967),  pp.  231-239, 

liinety  co3JLige  su  >cts  examined  advertisements  from  Life  and 
were  asked  wh:  statements  on  an  accoir^anying  sheet  were  • 

accurate  or  Inaccurate  re-stfttements  of  the  content  of  the  ads. 
..One  of' the  five  statements  for  each  ad  was  ilJ_ogically  derived 
frpm  the  content,  and  the  stiidy's  piirpose  was  to  examine  tiie 
extent  to^v^ch  subjects  agreed  that  it  was  an  aocurate  ra^statement 
33iis  agre««nt  occiirred  55.3%  of  the  time.    The  03?^l4|43si|l  premise 
was  that  such  response  is  due  to  iJLlogical^^inklag  pro^^^  by 
subjects*    However,  additional  evidence  stigges ted  that:  some  of 
the  "illogical"  response  mi^t  have  occ^l^I^€ad  beoause  people 
approach  ads  with  a  set  to  perceive  them  as  saying  what  the  adver- 
tiser would  have  liked  most  to  say .    Occu3?rsM:e  of  the  obseaTved 
behavior  has  business  implications:  advertisers  nd.^t^  i^    it  to 
increase  effectiveness  of  ads.    It  alLso  has  ethical  implications 
Involvang  the  question  of  responsibility. 

Preston,  Ivan  L.      "Theories  of  Behaivlfi*  and  the  Concept  of  Rationality 
in  Advertising,"  The  Journal  of  Comromication,  Vol,  3<VII,  No.  S, 
CSeptember/1967),  pp.  211-222. 

The  author  discusses  the  "added- value  theory,"  which  deals  with 
perceived  changes  rather  than  material  changes  in  the  perception 
of  a  product,  within  the  context  of  learning  theory.  Stating 
that  people  perceive  an  advertised  product  as  they  do  (1)  because 
of  the  sign -relevEnt  things  it  signifies,  (2)  because  of  the 
arbitrary  external  things  it  signifies, *or  C3)  because  of  the 
arbitrary  iiiternal  things  it  signifies  ,^  t^  author  describes 
each  as  a  theory  of  advertising  behavior.    The  author  argues 
that  persons  who  respond  to  a  product  irrationally  in^  t 
of  an  observer  may  really  be  responding  quite  rationally  with 
respect  to  liieir  own  knowledge  of  their  own  goals,  and  concludes 
that  much  advertising  behavior  may  be  rational. \ 

Preston,  Ivan  L.      "Relationships  Among  Emotional,  Intellectixal  and 

Rational  Appeals  in  Advertising;,"  Speech  Monographs  /  Volume  XXXV, 
No.       {>Iovember  1968)  . 

The  hypothesis  of  this  study  was  that  "a3?bitrary"  ads  (associa- 
tions created  by  the  advertising)  would  be  rated  high  on  irrational 
and  low  on  rational  appeal,  and  that  the  reverse  would  be  true 
for  " sign-relevant"  ads  (appeal  uses  a  characteristic  naturally 
connected  with  the  product) .    The  study  was  restricted  to  ads 
appearing  in  Life  magazine .    Each  of  fifty --two  subjects ,  responding 
to  questionnaires ,  were  asked  to  scale  12  ads  according  to  the 
amount  of  emotional,*  intellectual,  rational,  and  irrational  appeal 
they  felt  each  had,  using  their  own  definitions  , for  the  ter^ 
and  to  identify  the  characteristics  that  prompted,  their  decisions- 
i-.  The  study  showed  that  an  excellent  priadlction  : can  be  made  concerning 

^)  subjects 'perceptions  of  relative  rational  and  irrational  appeal 

ERIC  determining  in  advance  whether  the  appeal  is  based  on  arbitrary, 

HB^ta       .  sign-relevant,  or  other  signif icates . 


I'l-^oston,  Ivan-L.       -Observations  on  the  Consumer's  Use  of  the  Mass 
Media,''  The  Journal  of  Consun^er  Affairs,  Vol.  3,  No.  1, 
(SuoTinar  19B9)  .  , 

This  art""le  comnients  on  the  consumer  education  movement's 
''Ml       valuation  of  the  performance  of  'the  mass  media  in 
jiy;. ,       pliable  and  adeqpaate  consumer  information.  The 
author      viewpoint  is  that  the  consumer  movement  may  be  criti- 
dizing  mass  .Gommunication  a  bit  too  much,  and- argues  that 
advertising  is  basically  good,  as  well  as  essential,  for  our 
society.    He  elaborates  by  discussing  various  models  of  the  mass 
communication  process,  and  feels  that  the  cjcnsumer  movement  is 
supporting  an  out-of-date  model.    He. makes  some  suggestion  of 
positive  steps  that  the  consumer  movement  migjit  take  in  using 
and  interpreting  a  "flawed"  medium  of  eomrnunication, 

Preston,  Ivan  L.      "A  Reinterpretation ,.of  the  Meanixig  of  Involvement 
in  Krugman's  Models  o£  Advertising  CommuniGation,"  Journalism  . 
Quarterly ,  Vol.  M-7,  No.  2  (Summer  1970)  ,  pp.  287-95;  323. 

This  article  presents  data  and  theoretical  propositions  intended 
to  support  and  expand  the  high  and  low  involvement  models  of  ^ 
advertising  response  specified  by  Herbert  ,E .  Ki^igman,  which  is 
reviewed.    A  study  was  done  to  examine  the  supposition  that  TV 
ads  deal  more  with  relatively  undifferentiated  brands  of  goods,  ' 
while  magazines  deal  more  with  relatively  differentiated  brands . 
Ads  from  TV  and  magazines  were  examined  and  coded  into  three 
categories  according  to  ease  of  differentiation  within  their 
product  category  and  substitutability  for  each  other-    Data  was 
collected  from:  three  commercial  TV  stations  monitored  for  one 
weekday,  and  magazine  ads  from  one  issue  of  each  of  24  hi^- 
ciroulation  national,  magazines.'    According  to  the  author,  the 
findings  that  brands  advertised  on  TV  are  relatively  more 
difficult  to  differentiate  than  those  advertised  in  magazine s^^ 
suggests  that  the  degree  of  consumer  involvement  is  less, for  TV 
than  for,  magazines, 

Preston,  Ivan  L.  and  Lawrence  Bowen.    .  "Perceiving  Advertisements  as 
Emotional,  Rational,  and  Irrational,"  Journalism  Quarterly , 
Vol.  148,  No.  1  (Spring  1971)  ,  pp.  73-81+. 

This  study  tested  the  ability  of  tvjo  theoretical  .formulations 
(Preston  and  Bauer  &  Cox)  to  predict  readers'  perceptions  of  the 
"emotionality"'  and  "rationality -irrationality"  of  advertisements . 
4-8  ads  from  Life  magazine  were  classified  by  the  authors  as 
"orimarily  arbitrary"  or  "primarily  inherent"  according  to.  criteria 
described  previously  in  the  article .     68  college  students  first 
rated  a  list  of  35  products  on  three  scales  indicating  the  degree 
of  emotional,  rational,^  and  irrational  appeal  in  each.    The  terms 
were  not  defined  for  the  participants .    The  subjects  were  then 
/    aiven  12  ads  and . asked  to  follow  a  similar  procedure,  and  then 
were  asked  to  identify  the  characteristics  which  prompted  thear 
decision.    Finally,  a  brief  crLiestionnaire  was  completed.  The 
data,  analyzed  in  depth,  coufirm  that  designations  of  rationali'ty 
and  emotionality  may  be  used  as  predictors  of  various  advertising 
efforts.  ■  ■  , 
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Preston,  Ivan  L.  and  Steven  E.  Scharbach-      ''Advertising:  More  Than 
Meets  the  Eve?,"  Journal  of  Advertising  Research.  Voi.  11, 
No,  3  (June  1971),  pp.  19-2M-. 

One  hundred  and  five  students  were  the  subjects  in  a  laboratory 
experiment  to  test  people  ^  s  comparative  tendencies  to  accept 
^logically  invalid"  statements  after  reading  messages  prepared^ 
varipusly  in  the  forms  of  advertisements ,  ucwspapcr  s toriea  ^ 
business/memoranda,  and  personal  letters.    It  was  found  that 
^appareaitiy  illogical  behavior  observed  in  en  experimental 
-  situstiDn  occurre<i  more  in  response  to  advertising  than  in 
response  to  other  coinmunication  forms*    This ^ difference  may  be 
due  to  sensible  eaqpectations  which  people  cpntenit 
•   .  of  ads  -  tiiey  tend  to  aee  l^e  ad  actual   nakiag  statefisehts  when 
it  does  not'  literally  do  so ,  because  tiiey  know  what  the  ad  would 
like  to  say.  . 

Printer Ink,      "The  $000  Billion  Question:  What  Makes  Her  B\r/7^'' 
Printer^s  Ink/ October  18,  1957,  pp.  35-^^1  ^ 

Discusses  the  topic  of  motivational  reBearch,  the  study  of  why 
pepple  buy  what  they  buy,  and  begins  by  pi^enting  several^ 
specific'. examples  of  what  has  been  aocompliahcd  with  this 
reseaiMdi.    Two  schools  of  motivational  research  are  described: 
one  emphasizing  the  rationality  that ^people  solve  buying 

problems ,  tiie  other  emphasising  siobconscioua  influences .  The 
cost  of  motivation  research  projects  is  discussed.  Conclud.es 
with  4^ven  steps  to  follow  in  applying  motivational  research 
-t"  "your'V  problems. 

Quaker  Oats  Company.      "Nutrition  Policy  Statement^"  undated- 

This  nutritional  policy  consists  of  eiglit  parts .    Specific  - 
details  of  foiu?  parts  dealing  with  the  nutritional  context  of, 
foodS  v  lal3eling,  .;;advertisin^g 

educatiuri  are  provided  in  appendices .    Four  partis  dealing  with 
food  product  initiation  and  review  procedures,  organization  . 
for  special  projects,  internal  education  programs,  and  industry, 
government,  and  consumers  are  merely  summarized  in  brief. 

Ramond,  Charles  K.      "lyhast  Advertising  Comrnimicate  to  Sell?/'  Harvard 
Business  Review,  Sept. -Oct.  1965,  pp.  lM-8-^159. 

According  to  Ramond,  knowledge  of  the  advertising  message  is 
only  sometimes  a  reflector  of  sales  power , ;  and  even  changed 
ax^areness  of  the  brand  may  not  be  a  necessary  condition  for 
an  increase  in  sales.     Citing  cases  to  look  at  communication 
in  advertis ing ,  the  author  draws  three  conclusions :     (1)  As 
measures  of  marketing  effectiveness,  sales  and  communication 
together  are  preferable  to  either  separately,  because  one  does 
not  always  reflect  the  other.     (2)  To  determine  the  contribution 
of  any  marketing  force  to  either  sales  .or  communication,  the 
experimental  method  is  most  likely  to  provide  an  unariibiguous 
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result,  because  it  eliminates  most. of  the  inevitable  explanations 
of  naturally  observed  relationships..     (3)  To  design  a  conclusive 
marketing  experiment  requires  a  thorough  kn.ov;l8dge  of  the 
specific  situation  and  the  ability  to  control,  observe,  or  even 
foresee  enough  of  the  possible  causes  of  the  effect  under  study 
to  permit  observation  of  the  undiluted  influence  of  some  of 
them.    The  author  points  out  that,  while  there  are  no  easy  ways 
to  evaluate  the  profitability  of  advertising  and  marketing 
expenditures,  experimentation  is  recommended  because,  in  many 
*  cases,  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  whatever  unambiguous  measures 
may  be  possible. 

Ray,  Mic±iael  L.,  Harper  W.  Boyd,  Jr.,  Edward  C.  Strong.      "An  Attitudinal 
Framework  for  Advertising  Strategy,"  Jme,  1971,  xmpublished 
research  paper,  Stanford  University  Gradiiate.  School  of  Business - 

The  paper  takes  a  notion  of  consumer  brand  choice  from  the 
model  developed  by  Amstutz  and  extends  it  to  various  levels  of 
demand  factors.    The  resulting  framework  serves  as  a  usefilL 
tool  for  advertising  decision-makers  in  arriving  at  a  comprehen- 
^    slve  strategy  of  attitudinal  change.    It  is  suggested  that, 

basically,  six  alternatives  are  available  to  the  decision -maker . 
The  nature  of  each  of  these  is  discussed  with  relation  to  the 
allocation  of  advertising  resources. 

Reid,  John.      "Letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Protection,''  September  22,  1971. 

Because  of  unfortunate  dealings  with  the  Allstate  Insurance 
Company,  ^h^.  Reid  expresses  his  view  that  the  Allstate  ad^/ertising 
claims  should  be  investigated  and  fraudulent  claims  publicly 
retracted.    Attached  is  a ^  copy  o'f  a  letter  to  the  president  of 
Allstate,  describing  Mr.  Reid' s  transactions  with  the  company 
and  its  representatives  after  an  accident  involving  property 
damage.    Also  attached  is  a  page  of  xeroxed  excerpts  from 
articles. criticizing  insurance  .companies  and  their  policies. 

Reinecke,  John  A.      ''The  'Older'  Market  -  Fact  or  Fiction?'S  Journal 
■    of  Marketing,  Vol.  28   (Janua2?y,  196^)  ,  pp.  60-61-}:. 

■    .  '      Figures  on  income  and  expenditure  provide  clues  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  "over-65"  market  to  American  firms.    They  are  of 
soecial  interest  to  marketing  executives  who  are  contemplating 
"senior  citizens"  as  a  market  target.    The  author  concludes 
that  the  bulk  of  the ,  "older  market";  will  remain  for  some  time 
to  come  primarily  a  market  for  staples .    Even  those  older 
consumers  with , comfortable  incomes  will  not  deserve  attention 
:  as  a  distinct  market  segment  for  most  product  classes. 

Rendon,  Armando  and  Domingo  Nick  Reyes.      '■Chicant^'  and  the  Mass  Media," 
(A, Bro\m  Position  Paper),  Jtme '^29,  1970-. 

Mexican  Americans  feel  that  the  usual  portrayal  of  their 
cultural  group  inust  be  changed  to:  show  them  as,  equal  and  capable 
AiTiciM'.cdns .    According  to  the  authors,  Mexican  Americans  do  not  . 
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have  access  to  the  most  powerful  modes  of  influencing  thought, 
opinion,  and  understanding  of  their  presence  in  the  U-S.  . 
The  Chicano  consumer  is  ^lescribed ,a  market  of  10  to  12  million 
persons  exist  to  which  few  advertisers  address  them^-^  ^ 
The  authors  describe  'the  varied  problems  faced  by  iiit)ciirixdh -speaking 
Americans,  including  discrimination  and  racial  prejuidice,  and 
the-lack  of  honest  media  portrayal.     Suggestions  are  made  by  the 
authors  for  the  development  of  ^^Chicano  media'/  which  means 
•^Mexican  American  ovTnership  and  management.    Chicanos  are  con- 
eemed  .witai  two  major  media  of  commuixlGa1d.6riT^^^^^f^       the  means 
by  vi^ich  .  Chicanos  convey  idemB  and  tspinlon  to  ariti:  knoi^j  tliem- 
selvBS^  cmd  second, 

thou^t  b^fthlnd  their  moven^it  to  other  peoples  in  socie^  The 
bulk  of  the  article  focuses  cm  t3ie  needs  of  Chicanos  for  a 
satisfactory  participation  in  and  treatn«aat  by  t3ie  rrae^  with 
suggestions  as  to  how  this  gjcittl  migjht  be  accmplished . 

Reyes,  Domingo  Nick.        Written  Submission. 

Mr.  Reyesa  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Mexican  American 
Anti -Defamation  Committee,  Inc.,  states  his  concern  with  the 
effect  of  media  on  American  piibliG  opinion  and  attitudes,  paxrfcicu- 
larly  with  regard  to  the  image  of  the  Mexican  Americans,  and 
feels  that  a  more  positive  apiproach  to  minority  groups  should 
be  taken  by  the  communications  media.    Discussing  stereotypes, 
he  states  that  if  the  caricature  is  negative,  the  effect  is 
damaging  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  minority  group  and  also  in 
fostering  attitudes  in  members  of  majority  groups/   He  concludes 
with  ten  recommendations  for  consideration  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Reyes,  Domingo  Nick.        Testimony  (T1822-18M.2)  . 

Following  his  prepared  statements,  Mr.  Reyes  presented  exhibits 
consisting  of  several  advertisements ,  a  cover  from  a  restaurant 
menu,  a  Kellogg^ s  cereal  box,  a  Libby ' s  Sundown  Dinner >  a  reprint 
from  Newsweek  magazine  (that  showed  positive  aspects  about  the 
American  Indian)  ,  and  others  as  examples  of  how  minority  groups 
are  used  in  advertising  (T1S29~18373  .    After  this,  Mr.  Reyes 
answered  questions  from  the  Commissioners.    Topics  included 
legislation  tox^ard  fair  advertising  practices  (11837-1838)  ,  the 
Baja  concept  in- advertising  CT1838-1839) ,  and  the  Chiquita  banana 
as  an  advertising  gimmick:  (1839-184^0). 

Sales  Management.  "The  Senior  Market,^^  October  20,  1961,  pp.  35-39,  108. 
110-111. 

The  $32 -billion  dollar  senior  market  is  growing  in  size,  affluence 
and  approachability.     This  article  gives  the  facts  about  this 
market  of  17  million  pex^sons,  and  some  of  the  rare  sales  oppor- 
tunities it  is  offering. 
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Sarson,  Evelyn.       Stateinent  of  the  rrG^sIdent  of  Actioa  for  Children. *  s 
Television,  Inc.,  before  the  Snhconunitrtee  on  Activities  '>f 

Re.gulatory  Agencies  of  the  Select  Co      n^^^  Small  Bu;3iiies3. 

U.S.  House  of  Pv.eprosentativ;      (Tr.ie  I'l,  ,^..,1). 

ACT  contends  that  to  a  young  child  all  advertising  is  deceptive 
and  attempts  to  defraud  him  because  he  is  unaware  of  the  system 
which  demands  such  advertising^     Here,  the  parent  cannot  protect 
the  child  from  the  Salesman.     On  this  ground.  ACT  urges  eliminating 
all  advertisiisig  on^sihiidren's  television  shows,  realistic  regula- 
tions and  limitatiops  on  all  advertising  during  day-time  hours 
when  many  children  are  vmtching,  and  strengthening  the  Federal 
Communicatioiffi"  Commission  to  enable  it  to  enforce  such  regulation. 

S^son,  Evelyn-       (Written  siibmiss ion  entitled:  ACTION  FOR  CHItDREtT'S 
TELEVISION,  INCO 

States  that  besf ore  the  advent  of  television,  it  was  almost 
impossible  Sor  an  advertiser  or  a  salesman  to  reach  a  young  child 
without  firSit  enGountering  a.  protecetive  adult.     States,  further, 
that,  historicj^ally 5  children  have  Teceived  special  protection 
from  society.    Indicates  that:  the  itelevision  industry  in  the  U.S^A. 
considers  childggen  as;  just  ansther  market •     Believes  that  the 
purpose  of  chilBraren^s  adverti^^  to  use  the  child  as  a  surro- 

gate salesiran  t0?  pressure  the  .parent  into  buying  the  product- 
Discusses  aflver^rising  diree±e2:  to  children  for  each  of  the 
following  tiiree  cat^^ories :    rSood  {including  cereal,  candy,  and 
snack  foods)  ;  l3Dys  :  vitamins  . 

Sarscm,,  Evelyn.       Test^imor^  (TlM-7Lt--1505)  . 

Mrs .  Sarson  presentEa  her  prepared  cstair-ement.     Concluding  her 
statement,  she  rela-fed  the  story  of  a  small  boy  who  nearly  died 
after  eating  4-0  iron-rfortifled:  i.ron  pills   (Tl'488-m-89)  .     A  state^ 
ment  from  a  phone  CGiiroersation:  witii:  "the  mother  is  read  (T149Q)  ' 
Mrs.  Sarson  _arged  ttee.  Etc  iro  srtop : advertising  vitamins  to 
^  children  (T14r90)  .     3jGa  answering  questions  from  the  Commissioners, 
she  stated  that  chilSren  c^moit  make  consumer  judgments,  so  they 
ido^^i^t  need  the  fantasy?  of  T\7  advertising  CTlU-91^m-93)  She 
felt  that  parents  shcEald  be  in  strict  control  of  what  their 
children  watch  on  teilevision   (T149;6)',  but  "^that  commercials  during 
children's  advertisfeg  should  still  be  eliminated  (114-98),  and 
that  eliminating  advertising  will  encourage  diversified 
children  ^  s  pro;grajTim^%g  (Tlf'l'9^^^       The  influence  of  TV  advertising 
fe  low-income' homes  :32s  descrilbed  (EL502)  . 

Scanlon^,  T.  Joseph.       "Coloi?  Television:  Meivr  Language?,"  Journalism 
Dto-arterly ,  Summer  19fe7.,  jpp .  225-230. 

iLhe  findings  i>ic  this  experiment,  wlixe  tentative,  suggest  that 
color  tele^/iv^4on  may  Be  a  new  meditmi  of  communication.  T\'7enti'^- 
one  students  ^femprised  W^o  groups,,  one  x>7hich  watch  TV  coverage 
on  bilack  and  white  'S!¥.-^  itlie  o'ther  o^^r  c^^  The  results 
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andieate  that  color  changes  the  emotional  impact  of  television- 
that  color  alters  the  importance  of  the  spoken  word,  and  that 
color  makes  viewers  more  participants  and  less  observers. 

0 

Sclimidt,  David  C.  and  Ivan  L.  Preston.     "How  NAACP  Leaders  View 

Integrated  Advertising,"  Journal  of  Advertisino-  Research  'Vol  9 
No.  3   (September  1969)  ,pp.  13-15.  ~      ^  '     •  '  "  ' 

For  this  study,  questions  about  integrated  advertising  were 
posed  to  key  members  of  the  NAACP.     The  study  oonoludes  that 
advertising  is  considered  valuable  to  the  Negro  cause,  but 
suggests  that  there  may  be  an  important  difference  between  the 
definition  of  "integrated  advertising"  used  in  the  study  and  that 
understood  by  NAACP  officials.     The  latter' s  conception  of  integra- 
tion in  advertising  may  well  have  social  interaction  at  its  core, 
rather  than  the  mere  appearance  of  a  Negro  in  an  ad  not  aimed 
specifically  to  a  Negro  audience. 

Schwartz,  Phillip.      Written  submits  ion. 

Reviews  policies' 'and  techniques  used  by  advertisers  to  "clear" 
■■  advertising.    Outlines  acceptance  procedures  of  media,  including 
TV.    Also  covers  luiique  problems  of  endorsements  and  testimonials, 
Shows  _ examples  of  pre-production  report  and  television  commercial 
technique  clearance  foiro. 

Schwartz,  Philip.      Testimony  (T530-578) 


See  written  submission  for  details  of  first  part  of  presentation.. 

Mr.  Schwartz  and  the  Conmissioners  discussed  the  following  topics: 

access  to  substahtiation  studies  by  law  firms .  CTSHS)  ;  legal 

clearance  by  FTC  (T549-552)  ;  standards  in  Judging^  i^ 

ad  (T553) ;  ratio  of  attorneys  to  accounts  (T556 -559) :  time  lapse 

ads  (1560-^561)  fantasy  in  advertising  (T561-562),  props  in  advertising 

(T562-55I+)  ;  predicting  how  an  audience  will  perceive  an  ad 
(T565-SS8)  ,  ability  of  product  to  satisfy  consumers   (T568-572) ; 
judging  decency . of  ads  (T572-577) ;  and  size  of  staff  of  NAB   (T577) . 

Scott,  Maureen.      Testimony  (T1086-1099)  ' 

Mrs.  Scott  commented  on  the  following  topics  in  her  discussion 
with  the  Commissioners:     realistic  casting  (T1087) ;  instructions 
for  casting  CT1087-1088) ;  function  of  characters   (11088-1090) ; 
Identifying  with  character  (T109Q-1091) ;  reasons  for  castincr  of 
actors   (T1091) ;  actors  ad-libbing  in  commercials   (T1093) ;  ° 

character  and  confidence  (T1095-1096);  taste  contrGl(Tl096-1097)- 
example  of  casting  (T1097) ;  and  voice  commerGials   (11098-1099) . 

Seaman,  Alfred  J.      Written  submis  sion. 

Discusses  the  use  of  language  in  advertising  as  an  art,  not  a 
science.     Stresses  the  difficulty  in  trying  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
hoping  always  to  communicate  a  thought.     Rests  his  case  on  three 
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:>oL.:;i:s:  \vOX\ldLy  i^aous  cire  a.  hlyli ..  joriority  item  to  peoples 
p-i.-osp.^rity.  is  the  pz'^oduct  of  business,  advertisiii:;^  is  the. 
snarkplui^  and  lubricint  of  the  economic  machinery-     Adif-its  Lh.at 
t\v:\ce  are  'Veasel  ".vords  g '^uncorapleted  comparatives''  and  bad 
ti^stci  iri"" advarrising,  but  says  that  good  advertising  paople 
oppose  them  as  much  as  our  critics  -     Concludes  that  the  mission 
of  advertising  is  to  sell,  \\7ith'  color  and  imagination  in  language 
tha,t  the  consumer  understamds,  and  asks  the  FTC  not  to  inflict 
TeguXations  v/hich  ''smother  enterprise  and  excellence.^' 

Seaman,  Alfred  J,      Testimony  .  0:388-1+32). 

After  delivering  his  prepared  speech,  Mr.  .Seajnan  commented  on 
the  following  topics:     implications  of  safety  warnings  for 
effectiveness  of  ads  (TM-0^-^U07)  ;  placement  of  instructions  on 
packaging  (TM-OI-M-m-)  ;  safety  warnings  in  TV  ads  (TM-IS-M-IS)  -/incomplete 
comparatives  ;  coining  new  words  (TM-25)  ;  falsifying 

pictures  for  TV  (1^26-42 8)-  and  the  psychic  and  emotional  impact 
>      of  advertising  (TM-28-432)  . 

Seligmian,  Arron,      ''Illogical  Appeals  in  Advertising unpublished, 
imdated  paper,  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection, 
June  28,  1971. 

In  summarizing  the  results  of  a  unit  taught  by  Seligman  in  logic, 
this  article  presents  some  examples  of  misleading  advertisements 
and  the  conclusions  which  many  ^people  draw  when  confronted  with 
clever  and  misleading  advertiisijig;:'^^        advertisement  is  considered 
misleading  when  it  made  a  claim  "which  was  likely  to  lead  the 
consumer  to  draw  favorable  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  product, 
though  there  was  no  evidence  in  the  ad  to  warrant  this ,  when  the 
claims  were  actually  meaningless,  or  unsubstantiated,  or  when 
statistics  were  used  to  mislead  the  consumer  to  react  favorably 
to  a  pr.oduct.    He  concludes  by  suggesting  that  companies  be 
contacted  to  substantiate  their  claims,  and  that .deliberately 
misleading  advertising  be  reported  to,  and  acted  on,  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. ' 

Sharp,  William,      Written  submission. 

Defines  the  constituency  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  . 
Explains  the  0  .E.O .  ' s  special  concern  for  television  and  radio 
broadcasting.     Describes  why  the  electronic  media  have  special 
impact  on  poor  and  disadvantaged  people.    Describes  why  adver- 
tising has  a  special  impact  on  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 
Indicates  how  advertising  and  the  advertising  media  could  better 
serve  the  poor  and  disadvantaged.    Solicits  the:  FTC  to  "'express 
in  writing  and  in  deeds  those  actions  which  wiH  reflect  support 
of  the  O.E.O.  recommendation  to  the  FCC  that  amew  category  of 
public  service  programming  be  adopted. 
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Sharp,  Williajii.      Testimony   CT1735-1752)  . 

After  presentation  of  his  preparGd  statement ^  Mr.  Sharp  ansx^7erecL 
questions  from  the  Commissioners.     Topics  discussed  included  the 
control,  of  advertising  so  as  not  to  taJce  advantage  of  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  segments  of  the  population  (;t17M-7)  ,  cable  TV 
as  a  means  of  furnishing  information  to  particular  areas  on  non- 
discriminatory basis   CT1748-175Q3 ,  and  quality  of  informational 
progranroing  (TiySQ-^iySl)  . 

Sii^ppardV  WniXajn  G.      Testimony  (T95M.-967)  . 

In  a  prepared  statem«it  as  part  of  Prof .  Bauer      panel  pMsenta- 
txon.  Prof .  Sheppard  briefly  placed  advertising  in  perspective 
(T96M-)  ,  intimating  that  "the  real  core  of  market  power"  lay 
els^her^  (T965)  , 

Skinner,  Lloyd  E,      Writte®  submission. 

Testifies  how  a  small  manufactu3?er  of  qxiality  food  products 
depends  on  advertising  to  coHnnunicate  his  prodiict  benefits  to 
the  consumer-    Shows  information -packed  ads,  recipes  and  use  of 
coupons  for  immediacy*     Emphasizes  also  the  important  role  of 
/  advertising  for  firms  in  product  areas  where  strong  regional 
.    brands  are  notv  domin^ated-by^^A!^^  manufacturer  on  a  national 

basis  -  ,  '  ' 

Skinner,  Lloyd  E-      Testimony  (T750-752)  . 

After  the  Commissioners  heard  Mr.  Skinner^ s  prepared  address, 
there  followed  only  a  few  questions  on  the  specific  advert±s5jig 
media  used  CT761-6 72) - 

Slocuni,.  John  W.  and  H.  Lee  Mathews.      "So'cial  Class  and  Income  as 

Indicators  of  Consumer  Credit  Behavior,"  Journal  of  Marketing 
April,  1970,  pp;-  69-7M-. 

The  concept  of  social  class  as  the  best  market  segmentation 
variable  needs  to  be  critically  re-examined.     This  article 
presents  research  findings  from  a  study  of  commercial  bank 
credit  card  holders*  To  test  a  hypothesis  that  dLnstaJLljnent  and 
convenience  use  of  credit  cards  would  vary  among  social  classes 
within  an  economic; level 5   2,032  questionnaires  xv/ere  received 
from  individual  cardholders  randomly  selected  from  a  universe 
of  250,000  in  a  large  eastern  metropolitan  area.     The  question- 
naires questioned  attitudes  of  card  holders,  while  data  concerning 
use  of  the  commercial  bank  credit  card  x^as  obtained  from  the 
participating  financial  institution-     The  findings  suggest  that 
•social  class  position  does  not  necessarily  appear  to  be  a  more 
significant  determinant  of  consumer  behavior  than  amount  of  - 
income. 
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Snider,  Marshall  A.  ••Statement  Regarding  the  Impact  of  Aavertising 
oa  Consumers,'"  a  letter  to  the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection, 
October  3,  1971. 

The  proposition  of  the  author  ,is  that  rather  tharr  promoting  the 
merits  of  a  particular  product,  mass  media  advertising  promotes 
a  number  of  life-styles  and  personal  characteristics  which,  it 
is  implicitly  asserted,  are  desirable  and  even  necessary  to 
•achieve.     The  ads  then  suggest  either  that  the  purchase  of  the 
particular  product  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  ultimate 
achieveinent  of  this  style  of  life  or  personal  characteristic, 
or  that  the  consumption  of  the  product  will  bring  the  buyer  one 
step  closer  to  attaining  these  things.    The  author  did  an  informal 
stiody  of  television  advertising,  cataloging  175  commercials - 
He  found  46  of  the  175  appealed  to  the  psyche,  rather  than  the 
logic  of  the  viewer.    He  then  lists  IQ  ads  which  most  fit  his 
proposition  concerning  life-style  versus  product,  and  describes 
the  appeal  made  in  terms  of  the  created  iniage. 

Sorkin,  Sonja.      Letter  to  Chair-man  Kirkpatrick,  January  2 Lt,  1972. 

In  a  short  note  accompanying  a  greeting  card,  Sonja  Sorkin, 
president  of  the  Central  New  York  Chapter  of  the  National        _  , 
Or<ranization  for  Women,  states  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  consider  the  damaging  psychological  effects  of  television 
advertising  on  women. 

Souers  ,  Jerry .      Written  sxxbmission. 

Refer  to  Aaron  Locker's  written  submission.  \ 

Steadman,  Major.       "How  Sexy  Illustrations  Affect  Brand  Reca-U," 
Journal  of  Advertising;  Research,  Vol.  9,  No.  1,  pp.  l^-l^- 

Sixty  male  graduate  students  took  part  in  a  ^l-p art  laboratory 
experiment  to  test  three  hypotheses  concerning  the  effect  of 
I     s exual  illustrations  on .  the  recall  of  brand  names..     The  author 
foijnd  that  non-sexual  illustrations  were  more  effective  m  pro- 

ducin-^  recall  of  brand- names  than  were  sexual  illustrations  and 
this  became  rrare:  pronounced- with  the  passage  of  tijTie.     The  recall 

results  from  the  sexual  illustrations,  however,  did  not  show  that 
the  amount  of  erotic  content  in  the  illustration,  as  perceived 

bv  the  individual,  had  any  effect  upon  its  recall  ef f ec  uivenes s . 
In  the  relation  bet^^een  attitudes  to  the  use  of-^s.^x  in  adver- 
tising and  the  recall  of  brand. names,  it  was  founa  that,  as  a 
•   o-roup,  those  holding  attitudes  favorable  to  the  use  of  sex  m 

Advertising  recalled  more  correct  brand  names  than  did  respondents 

who  had  attitudes unfavorable  to  such  use. 

■Stein    Aletha  Huston.       "Mass  Media  and  Young  Children' s  Development  -  ^ 
prepared  for  the  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  1972,  Feb-.  17,  1971. 

FR?r  ■  In  this  paper,  direct  studies  of  the  media  are  integrated  with. 

those  of  '  imitative  learning  in  order  to  draw  conclusions  and 
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implic:ations  concerning  media  effects  on  children  of  pre-school 
and  elementary  school  age.     Among  areas  examined  in  this  litera- 
ture review  are  aggression,  morality,  anxiety,  social  knowledge, 
,    cognitive  functioning,  and  positive  interpersonal  behavior. 

Stemthal^  Brian.       "The  Mass  Communication  Process,"  undated,  disser- 
tation proposal. 

Ihe  proposal  for  a  dissertation  intended  to  develop  a  tiheoiTetical 
t^iwneworic  that  reflects  current  understanding  of  the  mass 
GtOTmialcatliDn  proc^  A  review  of  liter atiire  from  several 

^  a3?eas  will  be  constmicted  on  idie  ba^ia  of  theoretical  and  expwrl- 
nmentai  findings.    "^^^  author  intends  to  e^^ilore  the  practical 
in^lications  of  -die  mass  comraunic  at  ion  literature  with  CTiphasis 
on  fiJidongs  that  are  supportivie  or  contra  current 
marketing  prac^ 

coinmunicatix)n  knowledge  that  provides  a  point  of  departure  for 
systematia  research  and  practical  application. 

Stevenson,  F.  L.      "Letter  to  the  Editors,"  Fortune,  August  1971. 

A.  letter  to  the  editors  reacts  to  a  previously  published  article 
in  the  magazine  about  Ralph  Nader •    He  cites  his  wife's  (Lois 
Stevenson)  concern  with  misleading  pet  food  advertising  and  the 
appeals  made  to  various  sources  which  were  ineffective  in 
producing  a  change  in  a  misleading  claim  by  the  Allen  Products 
Co.  about  its  dog  food.    He  feels  that,  presently,  the  antidote 
for  non-ethics  is  Ralph  Nader. 

Stevenson,  Harold  W-      "Television  and  the  Behavior  of  Preschool  Children," 
.  University  of  Minnesota,  unpublished.  Undated  paper. 

The  author  first  describes  research  methods  used  when  evaluating 
the  •effects  of  television  on  children^ S/ behavior.:    He  then  dis- 
cusses children  and  television,  drawing  from  data  presently 
available.    Topics  include  the  extent  of  viewing,  content  of 
children's  programs,  why  children  xr/atch,  what  they  remember,  and 
parental  attitudes-     The  show  Sesame  Street  is  examined  in  detail. 
The  characteristics  of  the  preschool  child  are  described.  The 
article  concludes  with  possible  areas  of  research  regarding  the 
preschool  child  and  television  viewing. 

Stevenson,  Lois.       "All -meat  pet  foods  aren^t  all  that  good/^  Sunday 
Star-Ledger.  March  21,  1971. 

Mrs,  Stevenson  explains  that  contrary  to  a  series  of  misleading 
television  commercials,  an  all --meat  diet  does  not  satisfy  the 
nutritional  requirements  of  dogs.     She  explains  the  health  needs 
of  a; dogs*  and  states  that  cereals,  carbohydrates ,  vitamins  and 
minerals  are  as  essential  to  a  dog's  diet  as  ''all  meat.^' 
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Stevenson,  Lois, 
1971. 


'Pet  Cars 


TiiG  Courier-Mgvvs ,  VJednesday ,  May  19, 


In  her  column  on  the  care  of  pets,  Mvs .  Stevenson  responds 
to  a  reader^ s  question  about  the  advertising  of  a  major  pet 
food  manufacturer  which  claims  that  an  all-meat  diet  is  best 
for  dogs.     Mrs.  Stevenson  explains  why  an  all-meat " diet  is 
*    not  nutritionally  the  best  for  animals,  stating  that  such 
a  diet  may  lead  to  nutritional  deficiencies. 

Stevenson,  Lois*       ^^Ads  still  claim  an  all -meat  diet  is  best  -   .  . 
it's  not,''  Sunday  Star-Ledger ,  July  25,  1971- 

'  Mrs .  Stevenson  explains  that  earlier  communication  with  the. • 
"Federal  Trade  Commission  regarding  misleading  advertising 
by  a  well-known  pet  food  manufacturer  produced  no  results - 
She  cites  three  examples  of  consumers  who  believed  the 
advertising  claims  and  changed  to  the  advertised  product 
only  to  end  up  with  sick  pets  . 

Stevenson,  Lois.       Letter  to  Nancy  Buc ,  r-November  21,  1971, 

In  a  letter  to  Nancy  Buc,  Mrs.  Lois  Stevenson,  a  newspaper 
columnist  specializing  in  the  care  of  pet  animals ,  expresses 
her  desire  to  speak  before  the  Fed^iral  Trade  Commission 
during  its  hearings  on  deceptive  advertising-     Her  concern 
is  misleading  -  or  deceptive  advertising  by  pet  food  manufac- 
turers.    Attached  to  the  letter  are  the  following  four 
articles : 

Stevenson,  F.Ll,  ''Letter  to  the  Editor,''  Fortune,  August  1971; 

Stevenson,  Lois,  ''Ads  still  claim-  an  all-meat  diet  is  best 

...  it's  not,"  Sunday  Star-Ledger, 
July  25,'  1971. 

'        Stevenson,  Lois,  "All-meat  pet  foods  aren' t  all  that  good," 

Sunday  Star-Ledger,  March  21,  1971* 

Stevenson,  Lois,  ^'Pet  Care/'  The  Courier-News  ,  Wednesday , . 

May  19,  1971.  \ 


stinger,  Kenneth  F.       Testimony  ■  (11916-1938  ) . 


^  Accompanied  Hubert  M.  Tibbetts  and  Edward  W.  Haggarty  (T1915- 

1931).    Following  the  prepared  statements  by  Mr.  Tibbetts 
arid  Mr.  Haggarty,  Mr.  Stinger  coirinented  briefly  on  the 
»   position  taken  by  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the 
Moss -McGovetn  bill  in  the  Truth  in  Advertising  bill,  stating 
'  that  tiie  NCC  supports  the  concept  behind  the  bill. 

Tannenbaum,  Stanley.     Testimony.  (1752-1766) . 

In  his  formal  presentation,  Mr.  Tannenbaum  discussed  endorse- 
ment advertising.    He  reviewed  the  basic  categories  of 
endorsemKit  advertising  (T1753-175ii) ,  whether,  or  not  endorse- 
ments are  misleading  (T1754-1755) ,  and  why  endorsements  exist 
CT1755) .    Using  a  well-known  personality  as  a  prejicHiter  is 
explained  as  different  from  an  endorsanent  (T17S7-1759) . 
Following  his  presentation,  he  answered  questions  from  the 
Commissioners.    Topics  discussed  were  steiidards  in  advertising 
to  children  (T1761-1762),  direct-personal  selling  (T1762~ 
1763) ,  the  effect  of  endorsements  on  buyer  behavior  (T1763) , 
standards  used  for  selection  of  people  to  make  endorsements 
(T1764-1765) ,  and  use  of  ethnic  personalities  in  endorsements 
(T1765-1766) . 

Television/Radio  Age.     "Creative  Trends  Pose  Challenge  to  Ad  testing 
Televisibn/RadiD  Age ,  Vol .  VII,  No.  14-,  February  23,  1970. 

Creative  techniques  used  in  advertising-  are  making  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  determine  how  effective  a  commer- 
.cial  will  be.  .  Evidence  suggests  that  testing  methods  can  be 
contradictory  and  inconsistent, 

Tele-Research;,  Inc.      Promotional  Literature,  undated, 

Tele-Research  is  an  advertising  and  marketing  research 
technique  which  works  in  three  major  research  categories: 
1)  pre-tests  of  TV,  radio,  newspaper,  and  magazine  adver- 
tising, 2)  micro -market  studies  of  package  design,  and 
package  size,  pricing,  product  names,  in-store  position, 
displays,  premiums,  deal  offers,  and  other  marketing 
influences,  and  3)  tests  of  concepts  for  proposed  net'? 
products.    In  its  promotional  literature ,  the  Tele -Research 
services  are  summarized,  and  then  each  is  described  in 
more  detail. 


Tharji^;,  r.f.'ward  M.      V/rittcn  Submission. 

Overviews  the  size  and  scope  of  the  advortising  indu:stry, 
including  emphasis  on  how  advertisers  and  aCTenciss  are 
organized  and  how  they  work  together.    Presents  data  on  the 
relationship  of  advertising  expenditures  to  gross  national 
product,  to  personal  consumption  expenditures,  and  to  sales  in 
various  industries  and  industry  groups.    Breaks  down  advertising 
volume  by  media,  by  national  vs.  local,  and  by  agency  vs. 
•non-agency  placed.    Shows  typical  organization  chart  for 
company  marketing  department  and  advertising  agency.  Reviews 
agency  structure  on  a  departirent-by-department  basis  and 
discusses  role  of  account  service  staff.    Briefly  touches  on 
numbers  of  people  in  agencies  and  agency  compensation. 

Thieie,  Edward  M.     Testimony.  (T257-271) 

After  delivery  of  his  prepared  remarks,  Mr.  Thieie  discussed 
agencies'  employment  of  psychologists  (T268) ,  relative  con- 
tributions of  agency  and  client  to  advertising  programs 
(T259)  and  creativity  (T270) . 

Thompson,  Glenn  W.    "Children's  Acceptance  of  Television  Advertising 
and  the  Relation  of  Televiewing  to  School  Achievement,"  The 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  LVIII,  No.  4  (December 
1964),  pp.  171-17I+. 

This  study  was  designed  to  sssess  some  of  the  learning 
outcomes  resulting  from  the  large  number  of  hours  that 
children  watch  television.    100  third  grade  children  were 
interviewed  to  show  how  children  differ  in  their  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  commercial  on  their  favorite  programs; 
their  acceptance  of  the  commercial  message  as  fact,  and  their 
desire  to  use  the  advertised  product.   .These  reactions  were 
also  related  to  amount  of  television  viewing,  intelligence, 
school  achievement,  and  socioeconomic  status.    Among  its 
conclusions,  the  article  states  that  intelligence  appears  to 
have  played  very  little  role  in  determining  acceptance  and 
use  of  the  advertised  product,  which  were  significantly 
related  only  to  the  number  of  hours  a  child  watched  tolevision. 

Tibbetts,  Hubert  M.     Written  Submission. 

Refer  to  Edward  W.  Haggarty's  Written  Submission. 

tibbetts,  Hubert  H.     -Testimony.  (T1916-1938) 

Accompanied  by  Edward  W.  Haggarty  and  Kenneth  F.  Stinger. 
The  V7ritten  submission  of  Tibbetts  and  Haggarty  was  entered- 
into  the  record  (T1917')  .    Following  the  presentation  by 
Mr.  Haggarty  (T1918-1925),  Mr.  Tibbetts  discussed  the  topic 


of  governiTiGnt  recrulation  of  advertising  (T1925)  ,  steps  being 
taken  within  the  business  corrounity  toward  self -rG:5ulation 
DC  advertisinij  (710271  and -four  recommendations  for  further 
posit iv<2  action  as  made  by  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Tlt)27-1928)  .     These  wore  substantiation  (T1Q2S)  and  sub- 
jective advertising  (11928-1930) ,  product  health  and  informa- 
tion (T1930-1932)  ,  incr'eVHsed  oare  in  the  execution  of 
advertising  to  children   (T1932-1933) ,  and  mors  vigorous 
self --regulation  within  dDs^'e  business  communitsr  (T1933--1934)  • 
Following  the  prepared:p3?esentations,  Mr.  TiSetts  responded 
to  questions  from  the  Coinmiss loners.    Topics  discussed 
*  included  advertising  as  an  element  of  salesmanship  (T1935-19361 
and  the  right  to  sell  as  part  of  a  free  enterprise  aystem  (T1937), 

Tobolski,  Francis  P.    "Direct  Mail:    Inagt,  Return  and  Effectiveness," 
Journal  of  Advertising  Research,  Vol.10,  No^  ^^  fAucrust  1970), 
pp.  19-^25. 

A  three -phased  program  investigating  the  communications 
effectiveness  of  direct  mail,,  in  general,  and  specific  direct 
mail  pieces  was  undertaken  to  investigate  the  concept  of 
direct  mail,  to  develop  criteria  for  evaluation,  and  to 
investigate  procedures  for  testing  direct  mail  at  stages 
prior  to  test  mailings.    The  exploratory  phase  established 
some  hypotheses  and  indicated  a  variety  of  criteria  regarding 
consiomer/recipient  evaluation  of  direct  mail.    The  normative 
phase,  employing  the  content  areas,  established  the  relative 
images  for  direct  mail  as  it  is  known  and  for  an  ideal  concept, 
by  consumer  attitudes  and  reactions.    The  micro  mail-^out  phase 
had  the  objective  of  determining  the  most  efficient  means  to 
pre-test  direct  mail  pieces  and  to  determine  to  what  extent 
measured  attitudes  mediate  behavior.    The  author  concludes  that 
image  profiling  with  semantic  differential  scales  can  be 
used  to  evaluate  direct  mail  approaches  and  that  this  profiling 
also  can  show  when  a  mailing  pijsce  is  functioning  for  the 
recipient. 

Townley,  Preston  J      Testimony.  (T822*«857) 

Mr.  Townley  addressed  the  Commissioners  on  "Rapidity  of  Change." 
He  gave  specific  examples  of  the  role  of / advertising  in  the 
marketing  mix  (T822-831) ,     In  a  round-  table  discussion  with 
Mr.  Buzzell  and  Mr.-  Nevin,  Mr.  Townley  commented  on.  advertising 
intensity  (T8tJ-5-8M-7) . 

Toy  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc. ,  "Statement  in  Response  to  Notice 
of  Inquiry  arid  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemal<:irig."    July  2,  1971* 

A  statement  to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  by  the 
Toy  Manufacturers  of  America,  a  trade  association  of  domestic 
toy  makers,  in  response  to  the  FCC s  Notice^  comments  on  five 
general  questions.    The  TMA  expresses  its  views  on  children's 
programming,  stating  that  the  responsibility  for  program 
changes  should  not  be  turned  over  to  the  government.  Also 
considered  are  restrictions  on  advertising.     Toy  manufacturers 
believe  that  the  restrictions  applied  to  toy  television 
commercials  are  far  too  stringent,  and  that  whatever  liTiiita- 
^  tions  are  demonstrated  as . appropriate  for  one  class  of 

children* s  products  should  be  made  equally  applicable  tO:all. 


Tovo  and  Novelties,     '\Scrrjen  Test  for  a  '['V  Commercial/'   Tovs  an^  Novelties 
beycemoer,  1Q58.  — ^ — — ^^^^  

Eldon  Industries^   toy  division  pretests  television  comercials 
under  scientiFioally  controlled  condition's.     To  test  the 
effectiveness  of  the  commercial  being  readied  for  the  new 
^'Billy  Blastoff''  iroy.  Audience  Studies,  Inc.  was  hired  to 
probe  the  commercrial  and  product  appeal  in  a      to  5  year-old 
target  group  and  a  secondary  group  of  5  to  9  year-olds. 
Over  200  children  were  tested  using  in-depth  interviews  with 
the 'young  group  and  two  measurement  systems   (Instant  Reaction 
-   Profile  Recorder  and  Basal  Skin  Resistance  Recorder).     Later,.  - 
80*  parents  were  csilled  to  see  if  their  children,  after  seeing 
,the  commercial,  CTrecifically  asked  for  this  toy.    Analysis  of 
data  shtwed  that  xhe  commercial  demonstrated  strong  potential 
for  suGcessfiilly  promoting  the  product. 

Ullrich,  Helen  D.    Letter  to  Robert  Ghoate.      July  6^  1971, 

Helen  Ullrich,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Nutrition  Education, 
writes  to  Robert  Choate  of  the  Council  on  Children  Media  and 
Merchandising,  recOTroending  people  who  might  be  willing  to 
testify  on  the  impact  of  present-day  advertising  of  edibles 
over  television.    She  states  that  she  was  unable ,  to  find  anyone 
who  is  trained  in  nutrition  with  a  background  of  psychological 
testing  who  could  confidently  testify  on  the  effects  of 
television  advertising  on  food  habits.  ' 


United  States  Senate,    Hearing  before  the  Consumer  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce ,  Ninety-First  Congress,  Second  Session 
on  S.  J.  Res.  20Q,  "The  Relationship  Between  Drug  Abuse  and 
Advertising,"    Serial  No.  91-9M-,  September  22,  1970. 

Contains  the  opening  statement  by  Frank  E.  Moss^  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  200,  state- 
ments of  witnesses,  and  numerous  articles,  letters,  and  state- 
ments from  varied  sources.    Senate  Joint  Resolution  200  provides 
for  an  investigation  by  the  FTC  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  of  the  relationship  between  advertising  (not  on 
the  direct  advertising  of  drugs  but  a  spectrum  of  questionable 
advertising  forms,  themes,  and  techniques)  and  drug  abuse. 

Vavra,  Terry  G.     ''Irritation  in  Radio  Advertising:    A  Study  of 

Affectivity  and  Effectiveness. 'V    A  paper  presented  at  the 
1957  meetings  of  the  Pacific  Chapter  , of  the  American 
Association  for  Public  Opinion  Research* 

The  hypothese:s  for  this  study  suggest  that  advertising,  ^ 
irritating  or  annoying  to  the  receiver,  may  produce  better 
content  recall  than  informational  (neutral)  or  soft-sell 
(pleasant)  advertising,  without  producing  an  associated  less 
favorable  attitude  toward  the  advertised  product.  Three 
specially  produced  radio  commercials  .were  judged  by  90  UCLA  ' 
'  ^^students  x^ith  questionnaires  for  follow-up  two  days  later. 
"The  author  concludes  that  different:  affective  tones  in  . 
advertising  seem  to  produce:  different  degr^s  of  recall. 
An  irritating  affective*  tone  seerned  to  be  ismie  mos  effective. 
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Vlaoii^ii^.^ -Sin  Written  Submissibn. 

SmEires  hi^ribeiief  that  self -regulation  will  lEot  work  in  the 
^■^H/^rtisSsg:  industry-    Asks  the  FTC:"to  head  a  body  which 
v^jomld  re^present  advertising  agencies,  advertisers,  and 
c^Stmimer  srroups.     (This  body  would  draft  advertising  guide- 
llines  butr^would  also  be  empowered  to  enforce  them  to  put  a 
sifaog.  to  nn^leading,  fraudulent  or  deceitful  advertising.) 

Vladiror ,  andrew:^     Testimony .  (11888-1915) 

Depart ingifrom  his  prepared  statement,  which  is  included 
in  the  record  (T1901) ,  Mr.  Vladirair  gave  personal  experiences 
which  relate  to  how  advertising  is  conceived.    He  described 
how  an  ad  for  Ajax  Laundry  Detergent  was  creaited  (T1889-1891)  , 
and  discusses  using  women's  desires  for  goals  which  are  not 
directly  related  to  t';'e  product  (^1891-1892).    He  described 
researching  dog  owners  as  a  means  of  helping  create  a  pet  food 
commercial  (T1892-1895) ^  an  advertising  campaign  to  interest 
people  in  horse  racing  CT1895-1897)  ,  the  use  of  psychic  appeals 
(T1897) .    Regulation  of  advertising  (T1900-1901)  is  discussed 
briefly.    Following  his  presentation,  Mr.  Vladimir  responded 
to  questions  from  the  Commissioners,    Topics  discussed  included 
advertising  appeals  (T1902-190M-)  ,  false  advertising  ii:i  psychic 
ads  (1904-1905) ,  strategy  in  advertising  CT1906-19iq) 
people^s  attitudes  toward  advertising  claims  (T1910-.1912)  ,  and 
believeability  (T1912'1915) ; 

Wackman,  Daniel  B.,  Greg  Reale,  and  Scott  Ward.    "Racial  Differences 
in  Responses  to  Advertising  Among  Adolescents."  .  undated^ 
unpublished  paper. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  compare  the  responses  of 
blacl<  and  white  adolescents  to  television  advertising.. 
Comparisons  of  responses  to  specific  aspects  of  ads,  of  media 
behavior  of  black  and  white  adolescents,  and  of  consumer 
learning  are  included.  ^  The  study  sample  consists  of  114-9 
8th  to  12th  graders  who  completed  self-administered  question- 
naires.   The  overall  impression  of  black  and  white 
.   adolescents^  responses  to  advertising  is  that  they  are  not 
very  different. 

Wackman," Daniel  B.      Written  Submission. 

Elaborates  on  the  view  that  the  media  acts  as  a  socializing 
agent.    States  that  commercial  viewing  has  both  indirect  and 
direct  effects  on  adolescent  consumer  leaz*ning--consumer 
socialization.     Discusses  findings  of  his  research  on 
sdolesEsnt  consumer  learning  andiJaieir  implications.  Gives 
iSirect^^ons  for  future  research:..   ISomments  on  the  relationship 
Imtween  research  and  policy •    "Foi^isses  on  th?^  problem  resulting: 
isfeen  each  side  in  a  policy  dispute  uses  the  same  finding  to 
smppo^cfr  its  position. 


l/ackman,  Daniel  B.      Testimony,  (TlS56-IolO) 

Mr.  Waekman  presented  his  prepared  statsmc^nt  and  then 
answered  questions  from  the  Commissioners.     He  discussed 
research  on  transfer  of  political  values  from  parents  to 
children  (T1588} ,  the  ability  of  young  children  to 
discriminate  between  the  product  advertised  and  the  com- 
mercial CT1597) ,  children's  attitudes  toward  program 
^content  CT1501-1602) ,  cynicism  toward  programming  (T1602- 
1503)  ,  and  differences  between  children  and  adults  in  terms 
of  cognitive  content,  attitude  formation  and  attitude 
change,  discrimination,  and  sensitivity  to  information 
(116093  , 

Waller.,  Fletcher         Jr*      Written  Submission. 

Refer  to  Aaron  Locker's  Written  Submission, 

Walter,  Fred*    "Letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Protection,"    November  22,  1971, 

Mr*  Walter  describes  two  kinds  of  deception  widely  used  in 
television  commercials.    The  first  is  the  use  of  an  individual 
layman^ s  opinion  disguised  to  appear  as  the  opinion  of  a 
representative  group  or  as  a  scientifically  established  fact. 
The  second  is  the  "varnished  yardsticl^^ method  which  exaggerates 
small  differences  in  the  performance  of  competing  products  by 
demonstrating  the  amount  of  difference  while  suppressing  the 
total  of  the  measured  values. 

Ward,  Scott.    "Communication  Research  and  Advertising  Practice." 
(Based  on  a  presentation  to  the  Anheuser-Busch  Marketing 
Seminar,  November  1969.)      January  1970. 

This  working  paper  reports  the  initial  results  of  Phase '2  in  a 
four-phase  research  plan  to  try  to  make  theoretical  work  in 
advertising  communications  more  operational  for  the  prac- 
titioner.   Phase  2  summarizes  and  evaluates  the  current  state 
of  the  art  in  communications  in  terms  of  its  relevance  to 
practitioners'  needs,  based  on  an  extensive  review  of 
communications  research  literature. 

Ward,  Scott.    ''Learning  Consumer  Roles:     Preliminary  Results  and 
a  Conceptual  Framework  for  Research."    Marketing  Science 
Institute  working  paper*.     April  1970. 

Reports  on  the  first  stages  of  a  research  project  examining 
tho  youth  market.    The  data  used  come  from  a  pre-test  sample 
survey  of  75  teen-agers.    The  main  points  covered  in  the  survey 
are:    1)  family  influences  on  teen-ager ' s  consumer  learning: 
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2)  teen-agers'  attitudes  towards  advertising;  3)  effects  of 
television  advertising  on  teen-agers.    The  author  indicates 
that  while  the  pre-test  samples  are  too  small  to  permit 
generalizations,  there  does  not  seem  to  he  a  wholesale 
"consumer  generation  gap.  "  ,  Teen-agers  interviewed  do  not 
.  condemn  the  consumer  practices  of  their  parents,  but  about 
half  of  the  young  people  said  they  wanted  fewer  possessions 
than  their  parents  have.    Most  of  the  teen-agers  surveyed 
♦expressed  a  general  dislike  for  TV  advertising,  but  in  spite 
of  their  general  negative  attitude  towards  conwwrcials , . 
they  correctly  identified  an  average  of  18  out  of  3%  com- 
mercials. 

Ward,  Scott  and  Thomas.  S.  Robertson.    '^Family  Influences  on  Adolescent 
Consumer  Behavior."     (A  paper  presented  to  the  Association 
for  Consumer  Research,  Amherst,  Mass.,  August  28,  1970.) 

The  paper  focuses  on  intra-family  communication  regarding 
the  phenomBnon  of  consumption.    The  research  seeks  predictors 
of  the  relative  presence  or  absence  of  fsunily  communication 
about  consumption,  and       examines   some  relationships 
between  family  communication  and  consun^tion  related  variables. 
Data  was  gathered  from  1Q94  eighth  through  twelfth  graders 
who  completed  self -administered  questionnaires.    Data  are 
presented  and  summarized,  concluding  that  television  adver- 
tising seems  to  complement,  rather  than  replace,  family 
communication  as  an  input  to  the  developing  consumer  behavior 
of  adoi^e scents. 

Ward,  Scott  and  Thomas  S.  Robertson.    "Adolescent  Attitudes  Toward 

Television  Advertising:    Preliminary  Findings."    December,  1970, 
•  (This  paper  was  presented  to  the  American  Marketing  Association 
Convention,  September,  1970.    A  complete  monograph  concerning 
adolescent  attitudes  toward  TV  advertising  is  being  prepared.) 

This  paper  reports  an  initial  p<art  of  a  research  program 
concerning  how  children  and  teen-agers  learn  to  be  consumers. 
The  objectives  are  to  provide  baseline  data  concerning 
attitudes  of  adolescents- toward  TV  advertising,,  and  to  test 
nine  hypotheses  concerning  predictors  of  attitudes  toward  TV 
advertising  atid  effects  of  these  attitudes  on  recall  of 
cormiercials  and  on  self -reported  effects  on  purchase  behavior. 
The'  data  was  gathered  from  1094  8th  to  12th  graders  who 

completed  self -administered  questionnaires.    Detailed  data 
and  summaries  are  included. 

f.  Ward,  Scott  and  Daniel  Wackman.  "Family  and  Media  Influences  on 
?  Adolescent  Consumer  Learning."     (reprinted  from)  American 

Behavioral  Scientist,  Vol.  XIV.  No.  3  f January/  February  1.9 7n  , 
|:  •  pp.  415-427. 

■'  O  A  1970  survey  of  1094  eighth  through  twelfth  g^a^ers  focuses 

ERJC  on'tonsumer  learning"  processes  by  which  adolescents  gain 
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skills,  and  attitudes  relating  to  consumption,  Tntraramily 
and  mass  media  communication  affecting  consumer  learnincr 
processes  are  examined,  and  some  demographic  predictors  of 
consumer  learning  are  described*    The  authors  suggest  that  it 
may  be  beneficial  to  think  of  media  advertising  as  shapincr  the 
content  and  form  of  interpersonal  perceptions  and  communication 
rather  than  considering  the  media  as  dispensers  of  product 
information. 

Ward,  Scott,  and  Daniel  B,  Wackman, •  "Television  Advertising  and  Intra- 
Family  Influence:    Children's  Purchase  Influence  Attempts  and 
Parental  Yielding,'"  Harvard  University,  June  1971. 

The  focus  of  this  research  is  on  the  influence  of  television 
advertisings  on  aspects  of  mother-child  interaction:  children's 
attempts  to  influence  mothers'  purchases,  and. mothers'  yielding 
to  thes€  attempts ♦    Also  examined  are  mothers  V  perceptions  of 
the  frequency  with  which  corrsTrercials  influence  their  children. 
Self -administered  questionnaires  were  sent  to  132  mothers  of 
5-12  year-old  children.    Detailed  data  is.  presented  with  con- 
clusions and  a  brief  description  of  future  research. on  the  topic. 

Ward,  Scott,    ''Effects  of  Television  Advertising  on  Children  and 
Adolescents:    An  Overview."    undated,  unpublished  paper. 

This  overviews-is  to  summarize  the  areas  of  research,  methodologies 
employed,  and  imjor  findings  of  six  separate  studies  dp^fie  to 
provide  exploratory,  baseline  data  concerning  the  effects  of 
television  advertising  on  children  and  teenagers.    Three  concern 
effects  of  tv  advertising  on  pre-teenage  children,  and  three 
concern  effects  on  adolescents, 

Ward,  Scott,  David  Levinson,  and  Daniel  Wackman/   "Children's  Attention 
to  Television  Advertising."    Harvard  University,  undated, 
unpublished  paper. 

This  paper  presents  an  empirical  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
children's  commercial  watching  behavior,  and  focuses  on  the 
extent  and  nature,  determinants,  and  short-term  consequences  of 
this  behavior,     135  trained  mothers  observed  and  recorded 
behavior  of  a  particular  child,  aged  5  to  12,  for  5  to  10  hours 
over  a  ten  day  period.     For  analyses,  data  is  based  on  a  sample 
of  one-fifth  of  5,^1-65  commercials  watched  by  65  children.  The 
general  conclusion  is  that  children  of  all  ages  clearly  exhibit 
differential  behavior  in  viewing  programs  and  commercials,  -with 
attention  decreasing  during  commercials* 

Ward,  Scott.      Written  Submission. 

Discusses  limitations  of  his  research:     limitations  on  inferences 
which  may  be  drawn;  the  difficulties  of,  using  empirical  social 
research  in  policy  decisions.    Discusses  the  methodologies 
employed  in  his  six  separate  research  studies.     Describes  the 
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principal  findings  of  three  of  the  studies:     the  first  was  con- 
cerned with  the  nature  and  extent  of  attention  children  give 
to  commercials;  the  second  sought  to  identify  cognitive  develop- 
mental trends  in  children's  perceptions^  explanations,  and 
judgments  concerning  the  content  and  purpose  of  television 
advertising;  the  third  was  interested  in  examining  the  extent 
to  which  mothers  perceive  commercials^  influence  their  children. 
Advances  some  conclusions  and  suggests  areas  for  needed  research. 

Ward,  . Scott.      Testimony.      (Tl5i;2^1556 ,  T1586-T1610) 

Prof.  Ward  presented  his  prepared  statement,  and  following  the 
statement  of  Daniel  Wackman,  responded  to  questions  from  the 
Commissioners.  .He  discussed  the  effect  of  in-family  factors  in 
modifying  the  impact  of  advertising  on  the  young  viewer  (T1587) . 
He  felt  that  the  general  questioning  of  commercials  may  in  fact 
be  a  part  of  a  larger  pattern  of  a  child's  normal  cofning  to 
question  a  lot  of  things  in  his  environment  CT1589-1590)  ,  and  the 
tfped^tion  is  raised  of  how  attitudes  toward  conwerciala  ocmipare 
with  attitudes  toward  products  and  actual  experiences  with 
products  (T1594^).    The  advert ised/non-adv^rtised  dimension  of 
children's  requests  for  products  CT1598)  ,  cigarette  advertising 
(T1600) ,  children  as  a  separate  group  from  adults  from  the  point 
of  view  of  advertising  standards  CT1605-1606)  and  differences 
among  groups  of  children  (T1607)  were  also  discussed. 

Warne,  Colston.      Testimony.       (T9i^2-954  and  T958-99H) 

Speaking  as  a  participant  in  Prof.  Bauer's  panel,  Mr.  Warne's 
opening  statement  dealt  with  the  following  points :  advertising, 
not  a  single  directional  force  •  (T9M-2)  ,  advertising  and  inform^?,-- 
tion  (T9iW-9i|5)  ,  role  of  consumer  movement  (T946-9M-71  ,  product 
differentiation  (T9M^9)  and  standards  for  health  and  safety  CT9''^2) . 
During  the  panel  discussion,  Mr.  Warne. commented  on:    Truth  in 
Advertising  Bill  (T972)  ,  adding  unfavorable  inform&ition  in  ads 
(T975)  ,  naming  of  competitors  (T977)  and  class  actions  for 
information  CT979) . 

Wasson,  Chester  R.     ''Is  It  Time  to  Quit  Thinking  of  Income  Classes?" 
Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  33.         (April  1959^,  pp.  5^-57. 

Engel^s  Laws  and  the  concept  of  social  class  developed  by 
Pierre  Martineau  have  in  recent  years  become  increasingly 
important  to^those  concerned  with  segmenting  markets.  In 
this  article ,  the  authdr  suggests  that  marketers  have  not 
realljj^  begun  to  make  effective  use  of  the  social  class  concept. 
He  further  suggests  tJiat  substantial  data  now  exist  which  would 
permit  the  use  of  social  class  criteria  other  than  income 
class. 
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V.'iibher:,  Gordou.    l.'ritten  Submission. 

Illustratss  basic  tools  and  tecbniquss  oc  film  and 
television  and  how  they  are  used  by  advertisinn-. 
Makes  point  that  tools  and  techniques  not  invented 
by  advertising  but  stem  from mo re  than  a  half 
-     century  of  technology  and  practice  in  the  motion 
picture  industry.     Explains  complex  and  detailed 
procedures  followed  in  development  and  verification 
of  product  demonstrations.     Introduces  experts  who 
discuss  and  demonstrate  color  correction,  food 
photography,  use  of  music.     Screens  numerous  com- 
mercials and  print  ads  illustrative  of  various 
problems  and  techniques  relating  to  physical 
production  of  television  coumercials  and  print 
advertising.    The  experts  were:    Robert  Fearon, 
President;  Friedlich,  Fearon  &  Strohmeier;  George 
Gould,  President,  Telectronics  International; 
Herman  Edel,  President;  Herman  Edel  Associates; 
Peggy  Kohl,  Assistant  Director  of  Kitchens,  General 
Foods  Corporation;  Louise  Hartman,  Assistant  in 
Charge  of  Home  Economics,  General  Foods  Corporation. 
Relates  all  to  principal  theme  of  communicating 
message  clearly,  accurately  and  honestly  and  with 
interest  and  impact. 

Webber,  Gordon.      Testimony.  (T352-387) 

Following  the  outline  of  his  written  submission, 
Mr.  Webber  introduced  experts  who  discussed  and 
demonstrated  color  correction,  food  photography, 
and  use  of  music.    The  experts  were  Robert  Fearon, 
George  Gould,  Herman  Edel,  Peggy  Kohl,  and 
Louise  Hartman. 

Webster,  Fr?^derick  E.  ,  Jr.    "Individual  Determinants  of 

Persuasibility,"  Chapter  7  of  Marketing;  Communication 
New  York:     The  Ronald  Press  Company ,  pp.  12i+-iaa. 

The  perceived  risk  model  suggests  how  differences 
in  individual  characteristics,  especially  self- 
confidence  and  strategies  for  reducing  risk, 
interact  with  other  factors  in  the  decision 
situation  to  determine  response  to  both  formal  and: 
informal  communications.    It  suggests  a  set  of 
factors  which  tends  to  produce  the  highest  amount; 
of  responsiveness  to  a  marketing  communication. 
The  result  of  this  model  is  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  consumer  decision  process 
than  that  offered  -by  the  simple  ''personality 
correlates  of  persuasibility"  model  which  explains? 
only  a  small  amount  of  the  variability  in  consumer 
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.  behavior.    The  personality  correlatss  rrodel 

implicitly  assunes  that  tha  receiver  Is  primarily 
motivated  by  a  need  for  social  approval  end 
Gonsiders  personality  determinants  of  that  need.  * 
The  distinction  between  problem-solving  and  the 
''psychological  game''  offered  in  this  chapter -high- 
lights'the  tx-zo  ways  in  which  a  communicator  exerts 
his  influence — by  what  he  says  and  by  whd  he  is. 
The  perceived  risk  framework  considers  both  the 
predictive  value  of  the  information  and  the 
confidence  value.    These  dimensions  are  related 
to  the  two  oomponents  of  source  credibility — 
competence  and  trustworthiness. 

Webster,  Frederick  E. ,  Jr..  "'Developing  Contmnnication 

Objectives/'  Chapter  12  of  Marketing  Communication, 
New  York:    The  Ronald  Press  Company,  pp.  25M-^275. 

In  discussing  the  development  of  corrtnunication 
objectives,  this  chapter  concentrates  on  the 
specification  of  objectives  to  be  used  to  guide 
"the  development  of  message  strategy;  those  for  the 
meaning  to  be  conveyed  about  the  product.  These 
defined  objectives  help  to  coordinate  the  various 
elements  of  the  communication  program,  guide  the 
creation  of  message  and  media  strategy,  and  provide 
standards  against  which  to  evaluate  subsequent 
accomplishments. 

In  setting  communication  objectives,  company, 
product,  and  market  factors  need  to  be  carefully 
appraised  to  define  the  basic  strategy  for 
positioning  the  product  in  the  market.    In  the 
typical  case  where  consumers  will  be  unable  to 
differentiate  clearly  among  trands  of  the  product 
on  solely  physical  and  technical  grounds,  .marketing 
communication  can  help* to  assign  meanings  and  values 
to  the  product  that  will  enhance  its  ability  to 
satisfy  certain  needs.    The  value  enhancing  role 
of  marketing  communication  is  greatest  where  the 
product  has  social  visibility,  status  connotations, 
and  significant  product  performance  aiSfi  psychosocial 
consequences.    The  objectives  of  marketing  communica- 
tion should  be  stated  in  terms  that  reflect  the  oppor- 
'  tunity  for  changing  basic  predispositions  within  the 
market  and  adding  value  to  the  product  itself. 
Objectives  for  changes  in  predispositions  as  well 
as  objectives  for  sales  volume  should  be  clearly 
stated  to . guide  management  effort  and  to  evaluate 
the  contribution  of  communication  within  the 
total  marketing  mix. 
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u-.ks,  Richard  R.  and  Ivilliam  J.  Marx.     "Music  ir.  Television  Advertising: 
«  Look  at  rne  Fjusuiess .  '    liusiness  Vi-j'-.-noints .  1959,  pp.  35-U.5. 
This  article  is  desi-ned  to  provide  intoriraiion  naaded  by  television  ■ 
advertisers  r.o  increase  the  erfective  use  of  niusio  in  tha  oreoaration 
oc  celeviston  cofr.a-roials.    It  is  based  on  a  review  of  the"  U teratur? 
anda  questionnaire  survey  of  the  top  ninety-five  United  States  adver- 
t-smg  agencies  and  sixty-nine  extra-agency  music  spec^-ai  is*-s  Th« 
purposes  or  the  survey  were  to  determine  what  those  in  the  business 
consider  to  be  tne:    1]  factors  indicating  a  need  for  music  in  television 
commercials;  2)  major  organizational  objectives  for  the  use  of  music; 
5)  aangers  m  the  use  of  music  in  television  advertising;  and  4)  prac- 
tical problems  faced  by  music  suppliers  and  advertisincr  agency 
executives.    Despite  differences  in  the  attitudes  of  the  music  specialist 
and  the  advertising  agency  music  man,  both  were  fairly  consistent  in 
their  feelings  toward  a  preference  for  original  music,  the  decrcee  to 
which  music  accomplishes  its  intended  objectives,  and  the  perceived 
dangers  of  using  music  in  television  advertising. 

Weeks,  Richard       and  William  J..  Marx.    "Music's  Tower'  for  Television 
Advertising,"  The  Southern  Journal  of  Business,  Vol.  T  No 
(October  1958),  pp.  35-38.  '        *  ■ 

In  a  review  of  the  literature,  the  authors  conclude  that  musical  com- 
munication holds  value  for  the  advertising  man  and  represents  a  creative 
area  for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  advertising.    Four  guidelines 
they  extract  are:  1)  Music's  main  power  arises  from  its  potential  to 
readily  enter  into  associative  learning  bonds.    Both  original  music  and 
well-known  music  converted  for  advertising  purposes  can  be  successful  for 
advertisers  in  an  aesthetic  and  an  economic  sense.    2)  The  use  of  music 
realizes  its  fullest  potential  for  advertising  when  it  is  successfully 
wedded  with  copy  and  visuals  under  a  strong  and  sound  basic  commercial 
concept.    Television  commercials  should  be  created,  written,  and  structured 
with  music  in  mind.    3)  The  systematic  relationship  of  music  and  color  to 
specific  emotions  offers  the  possibility  of  increased  advertising  effective- 
ness for  color  television.    A  judicious  blending  of  these  ingredients 
can  intensify  desired  moods  and  improve  viewer  receptiveness"    "■!■)  Music  may 
be  useful  in  reaching  specific  segments  by  appealing  to  personality  types. 
Weil,  Gilbert  H.      Written  Submission. 

Believes  that  the  cardinal  achievement  of  the  hearings  was  that  they 
initiated  a  dialogue  between  the  Commission  and  Industry  of  a  sort  that 
has  never  taken  place  before. 

Lists  and  discusses  what  he  thought  were  the  specific  areas  of  major 
interest  and  concern  to  the  Commission  (as  a  result  of  the  Hearings).  " 
i)  Concern  over  the  extent  to  which  advertising  can  compel  consumers* 
to  buy  things  they  really  don't  want  to,  purchase.  2)  Concern  over  the 
possible  connection' beti^een  certain  kinds  of  television  advertising  and 
the  growing  use  of  narcotic  drugs  by  the  younger  generation.    3)  Concern 
over  the  extent  to  which  advertisers  should  be  compelled  to  include 
more  by  way  of  factual  product  information  in  advertisements.  M-)  Interest 
in  how  it  (the  Commission)  can  go  about  finding  out  just  what  particular 
advertisements  or^advertising  claims  actually  mean  to  consumers  and  how 
they,  in  turn,  affect  the  consumer's  buying  behavior.    5)  Concern  over 
the  difficult  and  complex  area  of  the  impact  of  television  comi-nercials 
on  children. 

V^"^  Gilbert  H,      Testimony.  (T1939-1973) 
hKJC 

EOB^ee  wrrtran  statement. 


C-  ill 

v;eUbacher,  William  ''Standard  Classi fic.-^tiori  of  Consun^er 

Chacactcrist  ies  . Journal  of  Marketinn;,  vd,  v;o\T 
(January  1957)  ,  pp.  27-31. 

Thi,s,  article  presents  the  standardized  consunier  class  If  ir'a- 
tior,>    (and  th'^lr  history),  developed  by  tlie  ^lasearch  Co-'nnittee 
of  the  AT.erican  Association  of  Advertisinrr  A:rronci?s  in  con- 
sultation v/ith  the  New  York  Media  Directors  :"ouncil  for  use 
in  survey  research  work.     The  article  states  that  wide- 
•    spread  adoption  would  facilitate  combining  the  findings  of 
various  surveys,  and  also  facilitate  the  comparison  of 
results  from  different  surveys  for  check  and  confirmation. 

Wells,  William  D.     "Communicating    with  Children."    Journal  of 

Advertising  Research,  Vol.  5,  No.  2   (June  196bJ  ,  pp.  2-14-. 

Describes  children,  aged  five  to  twelve  years,  as  respondents  in 
advertisings  research.    Concludes  that  interviewers  should  use 
concrete  language  and  a  combination  of  rapport  and  skepticism 
in  obtaining  information  from  children,  and  that  advertisers 
should  show  their  products  in  motion,  preferably  in  motivating 
scenes. 

IVhite  House  Conference  on  Children.     "Child  Development  and  the 

Mass  Media."    Report  of  Forum  20,  1970  I^^hite  House  Conference 
on  Children. 

Stating  that  current  products  of  the  mass  media  reflect  insuf- 
ficient empathy  for  the  inner  needs  of  children  and  for  the  needs 
of  their  parents  who  use  and  depend  on  the  media  in  their 
children's  lives,  the  Forum  presents  formulated  goals  in  the 
areas  of  media  content,  parental  responsibility,  legislative 
action,  and  education.     Proposes  the  establishment  of  an 
Institute  of  Child  Development  and  the  Mass  Media  and  describes 
services  to  be  provided  to  both  government  agencies  and 
private  industry.  \ 

Winick,  Charles.     "Sex  and  Advertising."    Sexual  Behavior^  April  1971, 
pp.  36-79. 

The  article  presents  the  many  varied  uses  and  effects  of  sex  in 
advertising;  encouraging  sexual  fantasies   (such  as  the  ''before 
and  after"  advertising  which  implies  that  the  product  contains 
a  kind  of  magic  which  can  radically  transform ■ the  user  into  a 
seductive  person  who  will  gat  her  man^  ,  youth  (relatively 
few  models^eem  to  be  over  27,  contributing  to  a  belief  that 
.   mature  people' have  no  sexual  interests) ,  marriage  (sexual 

themes  tend  to  be  shown  in  courtship  or  nonjnarital  situations!  , 
sexual  inadequacy  (some  ads  tap  deep-rooted  attitudes  toward 
sexual  inadequacy),  various  sex  appeals   (oral  sensuality, 
aromas,  lack  of  odor) ,  and  double-entendres  (slogans  which 
lend  themselves  to  double  meanings) .    The  author  foresees  an 
increase  in  advertising  involving  unconventional  forms  of  sexjjal 
expression,  and  more  sexual  content  in  advertising,  at  least 
until  a  .saturation  point  is  reached. 


'Lnr^jrs,  T.^wi^?  C.  and  '.vail^crr  tU  VJallnce.     ''On  Dp^rant  Concliti -^nin^r 
Tjclmiq^.p J, *•     /Inurn.^l  of  Aclvgrt  j sI:Ma  -^^eseac^ch  ,  Vol.  i.'},  Mo. 

'i*h.i.-i  ;pnpc-r        a  iit:?rat'*:re  .review  or  u5-;e  or  ooar^n?:  con- 

cii tlnnLi::^;  tRciini'jues  in  advert j'sXn'i;  resea^'ch,  and  it  describe?; 
the  typ=?3  oF  operant  conditioning  techniques  avaiia'ple  and  dis- 
cusses v/nat  thsy  measure.     Emphasis  is  placed  on  studies  of  the 
■  reliability  and  validity  of  such  techniques  in  measuring 
advertising  effectiveness. 

VJrolstal,  M-eral  Written  Submission. 

V/ritten  submission  consists  of  one  page  which  describes 

Mr.  Wrolstad' s'  background  and  offers  a  two-paragraph  "outline" 

of  his  presentation, 

Wrolstad,  Meral  E.      Testimony.  CT1180-1188) 

Dr.  Wrolstad's  formal  presentation  included  the  following 
topics:    writing  and  speaking  (T1181-1183) ,  creative  conception 
of  visible  language   (T1183-1184) ,  linguists' view  of  language^ 
writing  and  speech  (T1186)  ,  reader's  response  to  visual^ 
language  and  retent.ion  (T1187) . 

Yankelovich,  Daniel.     "What  New  Life  Styles  Mean  to  Market  Planner." 
Marketinp;/Communleations ,  June  1971,  pp.  38-^45. 

Looks  at  the  impact  of  social  trends  on  marketing,  using 
examples  from  both  historical  and  present  changes  in  American 
life  styles.     He  notes  that  some  of  the  trends  played  up  by 
mass  media  as  nationwide  turned  out  to  be  confined  to  some 
youth  enclave,  and  caused  mistakes  on  the  part  of  decision- 
makers who  carelessly  depend  on  media  as  a  basis  for  judgments 
about  what  is  happening  among  large  heterogeneous  populations  and 
markets.    He  urges  both  marketing  and  non-marketing  evaluation 
of  trends  that  occur  before  decisions-making  takes  place.  A 
list  oP  "the  31  social  trends  that  alter  consumption'*  is 
included. 

Zajonc,  Robert  B.  "Attitudinal  Effects  of  Mere  l^xposure."  Journal  of 
Personality  and  Social  Psychology  Monograph  Supplement.  Vol.  IX 
No.  2,  Part  2   (June  1968),    pp.  1-27.  I 

The  hypothesis  is  offered  that  mere  repeated  exposure  of  the 
individual  to  a  stimulus  object  enhances  his  attitude  toward 
it.     3y  -'mere"'  exposure  is  meant  a  condition  making  the  stimulus 
accessible  to  the  individual's  perception.     Support  for  the 
hypothesis  consists  of  M-  types  of  evidence,  presented  and 
reviewed:     (a)  the  correlation  between  affective  connotation 
of  words  and  iN/ord  frequency;   (b)  the  effect  of  experimentally 
manipulated  frequency  of  exposure  upon  the  affective  connotation  . 
oc  nonsense  words  and  symbols;  (c)  the  correlation  between  word 
frequency  and  txhe  attitude  of  their  referents;    (d)  the  effects 
of  experimentally  manipulated  frequency  of  exposure  on  attitude. 
The  relevance  for  the  exposure-attitude  hypothesis  of  the 
Gxplorai.'ion  theory  and  of  the  semantic  satiation  findings  ware 
r^xainined. 
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■ ii  ;::.-.in  ^  Horald  and  Il.a:i  Vertlnsky,     ''Health  Service?  ■'•••ir!';e tin-:;^ ;  A 

•;:>:^tf:d  Model/'     Journal  oc  Marketin^^,  Vol.     35     CJuJy  1^)71), 
op.  10-27. 

This  virticle  discusses  jocial  marketing  in  a  health  context. 
It  is  concerned  with  developing  a  psychosocial  model  of  • 
health-related  behavior  ;v\th  emphasis  on  less  developed 
countries.    The  model  furnishes  a  basis  for  simulating  health 
processes  which  provides  a  testing  ground  for  health  policies 
'before  their  actual  implementation.     The_  authors  conclude 
that  -the  health  and  allied  industries  are  becoming  an 
increasingly  large  factor  in  the  economies  of  developed  and 
developing  nations,  and  that  marketing  activities  represents 
an  important  force  for  developing  and  tapping  this  important 
market  and  in  making  a  significant  contribution  to  human- 
•  health  welfare. 

Ziff,  Ruth,     '^Psychographics  for  Market  Segmentation."    Journal  of 
Adverirising  Research,  Vol.  2  ,  No.  Z  (April  1971),  pp.  3-9. 

A  study  was  conducted  to  determine  whether  a  core  of  attitudes 
or  values  could  be  identif ied^that  would  have  meaning  over  a 
large  number  of  individual  products  within  a  similar  class  of 
products/  and  to  determine  whether  a  core  of  attitudes  or  values 
could  be  identified  that  would  cut  across  product  classes.  1,600 
housewives  responded  by  mail  to  214-  attitude  statements  on  a 
wide  range  of  variables.     The  study  also  obtained  information 
on  product  usage  for  59  different  products  and  brand  usage  for 
38  products.    The  study  indicates  that  a  core  of  attitudes/needs/ 
values  can  be  used  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  meaningful  sag- 
mentation  for  a  number  of ^ individual  products  in  a  broad  class 
of  products  and  that  a  core  of  attitudes  can  be  used  to  provide 
segments  that  are  relevant  in  different  classes  of  products. 
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A  Subject  and  Author  Index  to 
h(:  Report  (Chapters  One  to  Nine) 
and  Appendix  Three 


Morris- )3,  Holbrook  ic  a  doctoral  student  in  marketing  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Businesf;? ,  Columbia  University.    He  received  liis 
B»A,  in  English  from  Harvard  College  and  his  M.BcA.  from  Columbia. 
He  is  primarily  irterestGd  in  research  on  communication  and  is  cur- 
rently at  work  o]      disf^ertation  dealing  v/ith  the  effects  of  advertisi 


AA.AA»  sue  AiiiariGun  AHwoclation  ol'  Advcr1:;lrd.nji  Agencies 

!kikuL\  Diwid  A. ,  1-5 

Aaron,  Daiiia.l,  V-i^L^  VJI-^U,  2i[ 

ABC  Talav:i.biun  NcyU^ork^  Bee  AinciricLin  Broadcafsting  Conipirny 
Abmiiis.  (;oor{j;u  J.,  11-19 ,  20., 
Acoouiii:  HtM..I:.I:>  hco  Advertising  agency 

Aocuvuuy  of  tar^j;ut  aiidiuiicG,  fioa  Advertising  (ivalua'l;iDn  ci^itcjria 

AchojibaiiM),  Alvin  A.,  Ii:!:'^?,  12,  15,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  33;  JV-tK  19;Vm-13,C-? 

-     Action  forr  Children's  Television,  I'-3,  Vl-2,30,  0-2 ,3 ,1S  ,32  ,!3i,SH  ,8'^ 
proposals  C-3 
IMnanclal  support  of,  C-3 

Actors:    in  advertisinf.^,  seG  Advertising ^  antors  in 
SQe  also  CelcLritieB 

Actual  claims',  sec  Advertising  claims  -  • 

Ad  siibBtantiation  progrfun,  VXII-0 

see  also  Recoimicndations  for  implementation  (Howard  and  Hulbert) 

Adains,  Wliitney,  V-Bi-l-,  VI-37,  C-3 

Added-Vali.ie  Theory,  0^79 

Adolescents: 

attitudes"  tox^'ai^d  advertising,  0-65.^,  67,  97 
•      consumer  behavior,  C-97 

development  of,  VI -12,  16,  C-16,  37 

family  eommui^lcations ,  C-97  ,  •  , 

preference '''in  media,  66,  67 

recall,  C-97  ^  ' 

response  to  advertising,  C-  66 ,  67.,  95 
,,  '         see  also  Consumer  learning;  Teenage3?s 

Adtel,  11-17,  31  •. 

Advertisement  -  free  programming,  IX~11 

Advertiser.Cs) :  li-3ff. 

and  agency  in  product  development,  II --2 2 
al'titudes  toward,  C -52 
competition  among,  C-18 
Q  food  industry  as,  C-5 

gp^C"  InveslTiient  in  media,  C-^l- 

«™saflaa  leading  national,  C-^l- 


:mai\iv.yhi(2 ,  C-55 
on"Sai:u,rclay  television,  C-IS 
personality  of  j  C -28 
see  also  Brand  Manager,  ClGarmoe  Procedures  and  Safeguards 

Advertising:  . 

aceuraey  ■  In.,  C-H'l 

aetors  in ,  19,  31,  85,  see  also  Celebrities 

agencies,  see  Advertising  agency 

alternatives  for  consumers,  C-77 

appeals,  see  Advertising  appeals 

attention -getting,  V1II--S 

attitudes  euid^  see  Attitudes 

attitudes  toward^  ll-l,  95 

ii]  J3rii:ain  5  C-5  ;  57  ■ 

business  and,  C-t|-2,  M4 

eaiiipaignr. ,  C-J.G,  65 

Canadian,  ;i;ovex^nment  regulation  of,  C-IQ,  20. 
easting  for,  V"*22,  C-85 
cliango,  proposal  for,  C-7'1 
cblldren\s  see  Cliildren^s  advertising 
cigarettes,  C-99  . 
claims,  see  Advertising  claiiTis  , 
-co].or  and  status  enhaneoTient,  C-^IS 
and  consujiier  problem  solving,  C-33 
in  eojnic  books  ,  0-22 

Goimnereials ,  see  Television  coiimereials 
(o^onmrnicatioiJii  in,  C-BOj  'SM-,  81,  9.5 
SQimception  of^  €-95 
zasDiiiEidenee  in.:,,  C-25.  M-2 
:e2Jr-qp;erative:,.  El -12,  C-76' 
O3s.^^orate , '  C  -^G 5 

<3Eiffirectxve ,  see  Pv^ecommendations  on  implementation  poward 
erf!  Hulbert) 

..^.uxiiSt  vs.  rewoosSs.,  C-3M-  •  » 

.i3E»Apons,  see  Eoupons  ■   .  .. 

C3H:cation  of,  11-28,  ff .  ,  &"16%  28,,,  31,  41,,  m 
e:2:^aS:j^vlty ,  C-!QIL,  92 

<2-miEbility  of,  V~2L1-,  VIIM,  18,  IX-31,  3S;,  C-IS,  i|7 ,  67,  95 

t::::iiLtieism,     sea  Cx'^itieism 

di£232enoy  of,  C-85 

ifeeeption,  see  Deception 

decision  process,,  XI1-'12,  27-31,  C-68,  82 

definition  of,  C-2     _  ■'^''^ 

doub].e--talk,  C-'S-?^ 
-  drugs,  C-2,  5,  8,  28,  37,  MH,  94 

.---^■"^ '    see  also  Vitamins  '  ' 

corrective,  see  Kecommendations  -  impJ.ementations 
Q  eetVnoiilic  aspects  of  ,*■  C'-SO,  M-2,  52 

ER^C   ■  economy  and, 


Adv t:i. s :i.n  g :    (con  t '  cl) 

effGcirivoiicns ,  sec  Advertising  eff GctiveJiess  ' 

cfi'octs  5  sea  Advc-yrtlsinji' ■  of  foots 

Gi'ToctG ,  niGasirrcrnont  of  >  sec  Advertisn'rin-  offocts^ 

moasuromont  of 
ollmfnation  of,  C-i|2,  S'l-. 
l)y  C!mj  )liti.s;Ls  p  IX-37 

onLlor'SoinGUts  and  tastimoiiialSj .  V-20ff,  C-Ol,  85 
doeoi.jt.Lon  in  ^  C  -Dl 
(.rLiinlc  po3?sonal:Lties  In.  .C-91 
^Dports  pcir£;oi']al:i.ties  in 5. 

vsee  also  CelobrdtioCi :  Childron's  advertising 
endorsemc^ntc  5  i^ee  Advar tis-ing  endorsement  (b) 
envirotwent  of,,  C-7 ,  56 
otliioB  5  !i;ae  Adve/.^tifjing  othios 
evaluation,  f^eo  Advert if^ino  evaluation 
exaggeration  in^  VII-17ff. 
expenditur-o  5  i^ae  Advertising  expenditures 
GxpGrimentf3  ^  tJCoe  Adver*tiBing  axpGriments 
exposiu/c^  C'-'fil 

fantasy  in,  C-IG  5.  20  ^  85  ' 

fic^ld  cxpev\ln)cntsS J  see  Advertising  experiments 

foodv  see  Adverti^;ing  food 

functionb^  of,  C-U:0 

graphics  V  C-23 

growth  rate,  C-52 

history p  C-G6 

humor,  VJ>^I-,  C-21,^  65 

image  (g)  in^  0-^28^  39  •  . 

import anee  of»  C-2 

indu^vtrial  J, 

information,  VII3>^10ff  . ,  7,  10^  ,15,  17,  10,  23,  33,  3^!-, 

50,  56  ,  60,  63,  59,  76,  77,  93  ,  99 
intensity,  C-93 

in&-tructional  effect,  C-'-i'7,  48 
ir r it  at  ing , 
"is(iue^V,  C'-31 

legal  clearance  procedures.^,  see  Clearance  procedures  and 

safeguards 
life-style  prornotion,  C-88 
local,  II-2ff.,  III^^a2,  VII --45,  1X^.19,  33 
logic  and  illogic,  V-lSff .  ,  C'"79 ,  81 
magazine,  see  Magazine  advertising 

mail 5  C-18 ,  C-32,  see  also  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association 
management,  see  Advertising  management 

manipulation  in,  C-2,  20,  25,  27,  see  also  Children^ s  advertising 
market inp;  mix  and,  see  Marketing  mix 
ma'f^keting  strategy,  and,  sea  Marketing  strategy 

njocisures  of,  see  Measurement, -o£  advertising  effects   

message  content,  see  Hess  age '"umTtc^rrt~''~  ~ 
Mexican  Ani^jricayas  and,  see  Mexican  American 
Q  ^  minorities  in  s 

ERJC  .  see  also,  Blacks Ethnic  Minorities;  Mexican- 

...   American;  Negro 
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Advertising:  (cont'd) 

misrepresentation,  J 

see  also>  Deception 
modeJ.ing  behavior  and,  C-8 

*      models  of  communication,  see  Models  of  cominunication  in 
advertising 

motivation,  IX^35ff . ,  C-13 
music  in,  C-'2^+,  33,  see  also  Music 
naming  competitors,  V-^fl,  0-77 

national  brand,  I-lSff .  ,  IMff .  ,  VriI-13,  19,  IX.-19 
and  need  creation,  C-11 
.   -         nev?  products,  see  Product  (s),,  new 
newspapers,  14,  70 

nutivition,  see  Nutrition 
objectives,  III-1-2,  Tabic  17ff 
outdoor,  V-2,  C-'[- 
penetration, 

perfox^mers  in,  see  Advcrtis-ikig,  actors  in 

see  also  Celebrities 
persuasion,  sec  Persuasioiii 
pGjILi.cy,  VXII-22 

see  also  General  Mills.,  llersliGy  Foods  Company,  PiLlsbury 
practices,  s.ee  Advertising  psracticcs 
press  cQid,  C— 47  ( 
pniLiit,  see  Print  advertising 
pr^.'iSjlems ,  C-69 
pri^oesSj  Figure  II-5,  C-2 

product  development  and,  ses:  Product  development' 
product  improvement  and,  see.  Product  improvement 
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mental:,  C-37 
pre-operational,  VI -11 
relation  to  TV,  IX-9 
s ens ori -motor ,  VI --10 
st5jiiuli>  VI -8,  10 
symboJ.ic  operations,  VI-11 
transductlve  reasoning,  VI -10 
TV  conimercia],s,  VI~16 

01  lild  Development  and  Mass  Media  Torum,  C-3 


Child  learning: 


before  age  six,  C-~61 


CliilcUioodj  Gcolog^/  of  5  C-25 


C])lldi'^Gn,  III-M'irJ: . ,  39,  MO,  27,  IX-Sff.,  14,  39ff.  ,  C-IS 

advertising  and>  see  Chi.ldx^en's  Advertising 
antisocial  bcliavior^  C-40 
conoopi'iial  aljilii~y  of,  C-25 

consumer  decisions  of.  C-30  * 

cynicism  tov;axTl . advertising,  C-^Q 

development  oi%  see  Cliild  development 

discriminative  abilit")'  of,  VI.--1G,  C-25 

focus  groups,  C-72 

interests  of,  'C-37,  MG 

judLTiients  about  advertising,  C-^IO,  63 

as  marketijig  vehicles,  C^-1*-!-.  C-J.5 

needs  of,  C-25 

political  values  5  C-96 

progTaj^.iming  for.^  see  Children's  television 

purchase  aiid  consumer  skills,  VI-25,  C-8 

response  to  advertisings  see  Cliildren's  advertising 

soca.ali^ation  of,  C-8 

statistics  x-^egarding,  C^52 

study  of  poor  ohildrcn,  C-78 

and  television,  see  Children's  television 

t3?ust  of,  C-IB 

vi.olent  beaiavior,  C-MO 

vulnerability,  lX"37ff. 

Childi-en's  advertising,  Vl-lff.,  C -2 ,  3,  9,  10.  13,  15,  45,  61,  63, 

8M-,  ^92 

ability  to  distinguish  betoeen  ad  and  product,  C-9G 
ad  sulostantiatr'  in,  C-'ll 
ax*)peals  iilj  C-Ml,  63 

attention  to  conuTiercials ,  VI-17,  C-99 

att-itudes  tovjard  commercials  and  programs,  VI-13ff ,  C-99 

and  bremd  choice,  VI-2J.ff . 

Canadian  code  for,  C-20 

child's  acceptance  of,  0-92 

cominercial  viewing  beliavior,  C-98 

completeness 5  VI-IG  ■ 

consumer  socialization^  VI~26 

credibility  and,  \/I-15 

deception,  C -9,  45,  61,  63 

developing  advertisings  VI-2ff . ,  C-45 

desires  for  px^oducts  and  brands,  VI-20ff •  - 
diff ex-^ences  among  product  classes,  VI-24 

discx'^jjiiination  be't^^een  px'^ograms  and  eonimercials,  Vl-lhff,  C-37 
effects  of,  VI -27,  C-37 

elimination  of,  C-3,  14,  23,  32,  33,  37,  G3 
evaluation  of,  VI-13ff«,  C-8 
execution C -44 
food,  G-84  - 
giiide lines,  VI -3 Off. 

ijiipact  on  childx-^en,  VJ-13ff.,  C-7,  Gl,  63 
internat:ional  compax-^ison^-  VI-^SO,  C-35,.  41,  43 
learning  to  consume  VI-25 
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(1  hildrcjji '     ad vcirtlriii  ijr  (Cont J.nuod) 
man:L]nil.at;u)]i  in,  C-i[(3 
•  iicud  for  ruauax-^di ,  ViUSS,  ,  0-8^  HO 

noM-1:rai}iuict;LoiH.iI  role ,  VI "-25 
l)Ci}.^on]it:.'U)Ji  oi:  TV  adB ,  VI-IH', 
\i«o  o:l;'  proiv^TUJit  ])v:x?r^onal:ltiou  ^  VI -.17,  C-G.l 
poor  ch.tldjXMi,  VJ:-yfi>  C-70 
prao1::Luo8,  VI-^aJ.T. ,  51 

piniposa.Ls,  :i;X-37,  C--ii|.,  15,  IG ,  23  ,  27,  29,  30,  IB,  S:^ ,  01 

rxHjuJ.l  by  ohlldrc^n ^ •  VI-15 

rer^]von8(-^ ,  oliild '  b  ^  VI -1>3 J:f , 

raurgobUons  fov,  C-27,  Il7,  61,  01,  99,  102 

tcnUng  of,  V:i'-3.i;f . . 

tcB'tinrjiiftilB  unci  oi^dorF^omants,  Vl-lOff . 
toyss  VI-3L'r\j  C-BM-,  sgo  Toy  advertising 
.  T.V,  viewing,  VT«(5,  C-89 

Soe  aUvo  Adolciyc^Gntv^ ,  Parmts^  Recommendations  on  }?TC  policy 

C]iiMroji\M  l\eocri\'uii)n:Ln(^  Wo:rf^^^^        C-IS,  10^  23,  32,  nih,  S2,  53,  7B 
Ch:Lld'j:>Girtt  P3.v.v.p;amrj ,  woe  Ch;lldron'8  tGlevlfolon 

Cliildixm^  B  tolovi.Bfon:  .i.  • 

advcrtifJX}!}.^  and 5  Kee  ClillSron^s  advortlsing 

att:l'l:iidGf3  toward,  C-75 

contcMrl:,  C-7 ,  10,  25,  33,  3G,  39,  51 

creation  of,  C-33 

G r:L t  ;l  c  :l  Dm  0  f  ^  C  -  3  9 

eQivDatlonal  role,  C-39 

effoct03}  of,  C~3,  l|,  7,  9,  15,  16^  20,  25,  36,  37^  ^^8,  89,  98 

enrxclw.ontr, 

C3nt Q3rl:a:u  uncnt' ,  C  - 1|5 

financing  of,  C-23,  33 

hijptorical  analysis. ^  C-52 

inf oi^mational  role,  C-39 

intex^nationalj  C-IS^  32 

at  local  station  level, 

parents  axid,  VI-^27ff . ,  IX--10,  C-2,  7,  9,  21,  36,  65 
profits  on,  C-23  * 
progx-ajninincv,  VI -5,  C-3,  32,  33,  51,  52 
proposals  for,  C--15,  16 ,  25 ,  27 ,  36 ,  37 ,  53 
qpiallty  of,  C-33,  35,  53 

recojimiondat ions  for  controls,  Vl-Zff.,  C--103 

on  Saturdays,  C-^9,  10,  18,  28 

sc]ied.i4ling,  C-33,  36  ' 

sponsorships,  see  Children's  advertising 

viewing  habits,  VI -6ff.  ,  21,  36,  63,  6M-,  78,  98 

Choate,  Robert  B.,  VI-32,  IX-^IM-,  0-^22,  25,  64-,  72,  9^1 

Christopher,  Maurine,  C-23 

Cliwast,  Seymour,  C-23 

Childs,  M/W.,  VIII~12  ,  .  . 

ERJGice,  freedom  of,  yiII-^2Q 
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Ci}^aretfc  Labaliijur  Rul(^.  VII -2 5 

CigarGirtu  sinok:Lni,>;: 

tccnagtiTs  ('uid,  C-5ff. 
television  actors  and,  C-G 

ClaggGl-t,  William  y\.,  11-19,  20,  22,  2:^  24-,  C-23 
Clairal,  C-OS 
\.    Clancy,  KeVin  J.,  C-23 

Classification  of  consmier  goods,  see  Product  classification 

CiGai-ajicG  procedures  and  saf  cf.^LUirds ,  II-3i|ff.,  VII-35ff      C-S'l-  B5 
advertisers  and  as^encies,  VI -35  ' 

Client  services  department,  see  Advertising  agency 

("Hi-C'')     FTC     DKT  8839,  VIII-18 
Code  AuLhority,  sc^e  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
Code  for  Advertising  Edibles  to  Childroi,  C-22 
Cognitive  development,,  see  child  developiiicnt 
Cop;iiit-ive  dissonanoG,  C-33  ,  33,  5'+ 
Colien,  Porothy,  C-.2'i- 
Cohen,  Julian,  Vll-ijO,  C-2,  ?J\- 
Colien,  Kobert,  II-2,  V-20,  22 
Cohen,  Stanley  E.,  VII -i-W 
Colgate-Palmolive,  IX-13 

Colgate-Palmolive  Co.     62  FTC  1269   (1963) ,  VII-5 

gPl^-£gdZgjjjigl,ive_CQ...  V .  FTC .     310  F.  2d  89   (tst  Cir.  1962)  ,  VII-9 
Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  v.  FTC.  380  U.S..  37^^  (1965),  VII-23 
Colihaai,  William  J,,  C-M4- 

Color,  V-IL^ 

relationship  to  music  in  advertising,- C -10 2 
ColujTibia  Broadcasting  Systems,  V-Ml 
Comic  Books,  see  Advertising,  in  comic  books 
:  Commercials ,  see  Television  commercials 
Commissioners,  IX-15 
Commission  Rules  of  Practice,  VII-25 

Coinmittee  on  Nationwide  Television  Audience  Measurement  (CONTAi^l)  ,  C-2t). 
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Coiamuiiioatxcn: 

aeccpUjjice ,  C-02 

coni5\))nor  tranHac1;ion ,  XII -15 
cloBi}i;n ,  C-'G7 

fondly,  C^IG,  D7  - 

1  ;ln  fi, 1 1  :L  ^ r  b :i.  c  a  w  j  j  c :  ci  "b  b  of,  C  -  B  Q 

mar'kut::uit^5  IlX-8fl:  ^ . 

mur.:i.o,  C;'^102 

oIj  :j  0 c  1: i  V  ci  s  5  C  - 1 0 1 

risk  and,  C-100 
testing,  11^30,  C-62 

.aca  cil.Mo  Ma 'rice  t  in  ii;;  J  coiimrunicationB 

BGu  also  ModGli^3  of  coiuniualcatlojas  in  advertlEslng 

Conmuiicatlon  \  JiKit; s  5  C  -8  0 
laaxMKi.n^  I'roni.,  C-'IG 

ComparcTl:ivoB>  IriGoinixlotG},  V-'IO,  VIII ,  IX-3 ,  C'«-8G 

ComplotenGjji-;  J  sou  AdvG'j:'t:U;ing  ovaluation  ciritGria^  Racommendat-iony  on 
PTC  pollcyy  QFoward  and  IIulbGrt) 

Compliance  J  V-^PM- 

ComprGliouslon  : 

fc3el6crL"ivG,  0-33 
testing  of  V 

sue  also  B2:ai7d>  comprehension 

Coinpton,  Walter  Ames^  C-25 

Concept  formation,  .IV -21 

Concept  testing^  11-23 ^  IX-21 

of  toys,  SGG  Toy  advertising 

Concrete  opcreitions,  see  Child  development  .  . 

Conditioning;,  see  Operant  conditioning 

Condry,  John,  III-^M-,  VI~26ff..,  32ff.,  VIII-15,  C-25 

Conference  Board,  II-22ff.,  23ff . ,  25ff.,  III-12ff. 

Conlclin,  George  M.  ,  C-25 

Consuniei^  : 

advertising,  IX-33,  C^-l?,  18,  88 
alternatives  through  advertising,  C-77 

behavior,  IV-lff.,  VIII-7ff , ,  18 ,  21,  IX-5,  25,  35ff .  ,  C-11,  17., 
O  18,  2M-,  S3,  77,  78,  100,  101 

behavior,  adolescents,  C-G8 
beliefs  about,  IV-^l 
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Consimicr  (cont'd) 

bc^nofits,  v:ii:i>i),  XX-() 
brand  conception,  VITX-l? 
cli.i.caiio^  sac  MexictUi -J^^llex*J.can 
conuminicat.Luji  v^.ltli ,  C  -77 

coinplMJ.nt  liandlxng,'  VlI-39fJ:,,  IX~12J:f,,  19,   21,  28,  29 

confidence,  lV-23 

different  kinds  of,  V-3  7ff . 

decision,  C:-9,   BO,  31,   :-2,  81,  100 

dcf cnsGlcnsness ,  IX-3G 

disftoiirnit,  033 

durable  is,  0-71 

oduuation,   I^Jl)-,  C-8U 

expectation.s ,  1-7 

governmenl:  arid,  I-l 

groups.,  C-9  5 

liabit,  (:~-3M 

Information,  1-5,        IM  ,  15,  IV^ll,  25,  3G ,  V/IlI-2,  6,  l^i-, 

IX-13,  17,  30,  33,  i|.l,  C-80 
information  needs,  IX-38ff„ 

interests,  1-1,  M-,  5,  6,  11,  IX^IM.,  26  ,  33  ,  C-2^^ 

interest  .tirroups,  see  ReooniirtGndatlons  on  FTC  x^ol^^-^y 
issues  J  I«3ff„ 

laiowledge,  1-5,  C-31,  see  also  Recommendations  on  FTC  policy 

learning..  C-Ol,  70 

le ax-^nln  g,  t e  ena geirs ,  C  -  9  5 

learning  related  to  fainily  and  media,  C-97ff . 

life -cycle  of,  C-7(3 

managemeiit  md,  lX-30 

motives,  IV-lGff.,  IX-37,  C-101 

movement,  C-SO,  C-99 

memory  x  IV - 2  7 f f • 

laature  of , :  1--G 

.needs,  ll--22ff„,  IV-1M-,  VIII^G,  see  also  Recommendations  on 
FTC  poiicy 

older,  C-82 

perception  of  advertised- brands ,  C-77 
Xoersuasion  of,  C-76 
policy,  development  of,  VIII ~5 
political  po\«:er,  IX-27 
preference,  C~-5]. 
pD^iority  patterns,  C-7.1 
protection,  lX-32 
purchasing  behavior,  IX-28 
.    research,  ll'-2G,  C-78 

research  and  advertising  strategy ^  II-27ff.>  C-77 
response,  C-77 
rights ,  1-2 ,  13 
■    3:isk  in  decision -making,  G-9,  100 
satisfaction,  I-B,  1M-,  IV -^3,  2M-,  C-85 
self -con.cep>.t ,  IV-2J.ff. 
^.  socialiZti.tion,  VM-25ff .  , 

sovereignty,  VIII-S^  20 
Yr>-  theory/ VlI.I-8ff. 

value  system,  C-77 


Consi.unG3?  (cont'd) 

views   LcAvarcl  advertising,  C-IG 
welfcira^  C-33 

CansujTier  AITalrs  ComrnlttcG ,  a;ee  National  ChambGr  of  ConDnGrce 

Consumer  cliulccs  VII  J.-?]ff .  ,  li\  ^  21,  IX~17 ,  31ff.,  82,  S^l 

childron,  C-8M 
optimal  ooiidltions  ,  VIII -G 

optimal  GonditloTis  and  indu.5tx\lGS '   role,  VIII -G 
Consujiier  Fedoratlon  of  AmiGrdGa,  VIII^IS,  IX~2Q;,  20 
Consumer  Magazine  Infoi'mati^on,  ^-^^^1:^ 

CoJl'-  nmor  KuboojiimlttGO  of   Liiu  CoinmittGe  on  CoramerGG,  C^9M- 

ConsiimGrs  Union,  1-3,  VI -3 5 

Consiamptlo]!,  VIII--M- 

cuid  famj.iy  coirinumlGations ,  C-97 

CONTAM,  see  Coiiimlttee  on  National  Television  Audience  Measairenient 

Cook,  C.  W. ,  C-2G 

''Coollng-off  period,"  IX-16  .  •  - 

Copy : 

eoncept,  11-^30,  C-31 
humor,  C-GS 
musie^  C-102 
sexual  5  V-3G 
strategy,  C^Sl 
tlieniG.,  C-~1.9 
verbal,  V-8,  10 

Copy  Writer: 

job  of,  C-21 

use  of  attitudinal  profits,  C-55 
Corey,  Lawrenee  G.,  C-'26 

Cox^porvHte  of  fleer,  liability  of,  VII-6ff. 

Council  on  Children,  Media  and  Advertising,  C-72,  DM- 

Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus   (CBBB)  ,  VIl-^36,  iW-,  i[6 ,  1X^12 
National  Advertising  Division  of,  VII-^42,  C^12 

Council  on  Children,  Media  and  Merchandising,  1-3,  VI-2,  C-22,  25,  6M-, 

Consumer  l^eports..  I--3,  VI-35,  VIII^M- 
'    Consiunex^isjn,  I-.3ff .  ,  IX-16 

Control  of  advertising,  see  Rej^ulation  of  advertising 

Cotffltry  lV7cods,  Inc.  v>  FTC  >  32G  F,20    I'W,  148     (2nd  Cir.  19611-),  VII-^IH- 
O  Coupons    (bad<  of  box)  ,  C--22 
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Courtney,  Alice,  C-2G,  27 
Cousins,  Norman,  C-27 
Craifr,  Barbara,  C-27  * 
Crmu;  ,  Lauren      ,,  J.I-13,  G-2:7 

Ca''oat,i\-3  psoGcss,,  see  Acivi^'C'-Ltlsing,  croation  of 
Cf^iraivxvQ  fc:erv:*i;A.'S  dapartment- ,  see  Advertising  agcn-cy 
Crcdifjility ,  see  AQvartising,  credibility  of 
Credi  I: ; 

frauds  in,  C-53, 
d.eo-aptlmi  in^ 

prBiiE'less  :.3f  glieSAa  rne'rohrmts ;  E-ee  CSietto  lS?r:ft*tentG 
CreHt,  C-73 

Crichton,  John,  11-18,  C-27,  28 

Criteria,  normative,  see  advertising  : revaluation  ir?;.;( tt'sJia 

Critioism  of  oav(:,;rtis:Lng^  C,-C^  18,  30,  1-1-2,  m,  ifs,,  53.,  55,  56 
'  Social  cepktic  anri,  C~i-t-9 
framevjork  for,  C-'i9 
historical  evolution  of,  C-d3 

Culhane,  John,  C-28 

Cun^^ling^• ,  Barton,  C-28 

Cunningham,  Scott. M.,  C-11,  58 

"CuriosiL-y  Shop,"  C-53 

CurtiB  Pub.  Co. ,   3CCH  Trade  Rep:.  Rgp_.  >  VII-30 

DAGMAR  C' 'defining  Advertising  Goals  for  Measuring  Advertising 
Results")  ,  C-6S 

Dalbey,  ]Iomer  M. ,  IV-7 

Daly,  John  Jay,  C-28 

Uavid,  Donald,  C-28 

David,  Miles,  C-29  . 

Davis,  Brenda,  VI-3i|  ,  • 

Day,  Geoirge  S.,  I-5ff.,  C-7,  29 

Day,  James,  C-29,  30' 

Deception,  1-7,  V-i|,  10,  12,  15,  MO,  VII-3ff.,  28,  29,  VIIl-19 
IX-lff-,  8,  31,  38,  C-2,4,5»  9,  15,  31,  GO,  86,  96 
audience  vulnerability',  VII -13 
definition  of,  VI I -11 
in  endorsements,  C-91 
illogical  appeals,  V-15ff . ,  C-86 


Dacujrt.'.'Lon   (con  tM) 

lanj?iiaga ,  VII -13 

li:ii]}3ill1:y  5  3ff. 

opcratinji  i*'escarcli  and,  IX-22 

See  also  Advertising  appeals?  /Vlvertlsing  claiJ7i5\'  Disclosure 
of  information;  Advertising,  puffery^  Federal  Trade  CojiimiGaion 
and  R-acoirjncndationF5  on  TTC  Policy 

UtuhKJtivo  raae)0)3infv,  tiieci  CJ)ild  dcvclopmant 

Dooriuiu  F)iar})arci  J,,  C-30  ' 

J)(2n)Ojrraphios5  Ill-Sff.,  C-2i-k  67 >  68,  76  .  * 

variabltjy  5  sgg  rna:d<Gtlng  sog»iiontation 

Dprnscirz,  Harold,  C-30 

Donims on  ^  Coiiunis  s i oner .5  II 1  8 

Developing  nations  J  C-105 

Diohter,  Ernest,  111^35,  37,  C-30,  31 

Diff ex^enti-ated  marketings  see  Mar-keting  differentiated 

Dillon,  Thomas,  II-28,  30,  3,  13,  14,  26  ,  28,  C-^31 

Dingell,  Congressman  John  D.  ,  1-2,  VII--36,  IX-20,  C-31 

Direct  mail.  Communication  effectiveness  of,  C«93 

Direct  advertising,  see  Advertising,,  mail 

Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association,  Vll-^i+Off.,  IX".12,  C-30,  32 
guidelines  for  sweeiDStakes  promotions,  VII^-^-O 
investigation  services*,  VII~M1 

Disclosure  of  inf orination,  VII~20ff* 

Discrimination,  C-19 

against  Mexican-Zunericans ,  see  MeXican-Amex^ican 

"Dis tractor'^  me\"hod,  see  Audience  response,  measurement  of 

Distraction,  C-35,  39,  i-|.3 

behavioral,  C-43,  UM- 
and  coun  te3?argument ,  C  -3  9 ,  43 
effects,  C-35 
.    hypothesis,  C^39,  44 
persiiasioi] ,  C -43-44 
reeall,  C~44 
visual C--43j44 

See  also  Attitude  change,  LeamiJig  theory 
Distribution,  as  a  marketing  function ^  C-58 
Dixon,  Commission<^.r,  III-38,  V-21,  0-^74 


UMM,  scc:^  DJ.x-^cjct  Mall  AdvertieJinj^  Association 
Dogs,  89,  90,  9S 

Uolicli,   li^a  J.  ,  V-25 

n^ris  Sava1-c1j,   5(J  TTC  828   (19^11),  VII-13 

noiablc  liuf^lG  Luhricants  Inc.   v,  FTC,  3G0  l\  2d  268 

(iC)  Cir*  19G5)   cert,  denied  38^  U.S.  ^3^1  (13^0), 

al^usG  and  ads    C-7H.,  9'i- 

addiction  ,  C  --55  ,  68 

curLrurG,  9,   28,  7H- 

problem oanse  of ,  C-37 

TV  adv^Gi?tising  and  nsG  o:L%  C-102 

see  also  5  Vitamins 

Dunham 5  Corydon,  C-.32 
Dunn  ^  John  ^  C -3 3 ,  63 

Duffy,'  James  E.,  C~32  ' 
Ecological  probleiiia  3  I -11 

Economic  implications  of  consumerism^  1-3, 

Edel,  He-rman,  IV-^M,  V-6ff •  ,  C-33,  100 
Edibles advertising  of,  see  Advertising  food 
Editing  film,'  V-5 

Educational  Broadcasting  Corporation,  C-29 

Ego -Involvement 5  C-50 

Eldon  Industries,  C-9'4 

'l:leetric  Company,  The'^ 

development  of  ^  C -M8 
marketing  products  of »  C-75 

Electrolux,  III-ll 

Elting,  Victor  Jr.,  VII-ll 

:'End  benefit,"  VI-31  . 

'M::nd"end  benefit,"  VI-^31 

Endorsements ,  see  Advertising,  endorsements     and  testimonials 
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MarlvcM:  :iOgnic>iU:n  I:  i  on  ,  Ill-'Si'l'. 
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M.n^krL  in^^,   Vil.I-IS,    Oil,  SH,   H')  ,   ]  QM  ' 

iJciviM^L  is  in,^  .IS  |3nrL  of,    ll  J-^liT.,   OlH,    I.'),  U.*^, 
ooninuin  i  c^^i  I:  i  ons  ,    (>  1  0  I  • 
roiupot  i  I-  ion    in,  C:-3M 
t;iViisunK>p '  s  view  ol',  C-'A 

.  d.i  rKcMcnt  i;U:L^ci ,    111-3,  G 
i?  ITcio  t  .i  vcMioss  ol\  C-HI 
(^xpor  imonLi; ,  08?. 
I'ionis,    sc^c  y\iJvci"t  is  i  n^T;  strategy 
oiy;an.izn  L'.ions  ,  C.-hii 
_     noc.icij-,   C~S'),  .1.05 
sysL-ems,    1-7  ,   IX- 27 

M.irkolrinjv  mix,  ;iTT-Brr- 

uiivcM'L' ! s ins  polo  .in,  rii--arr.,  ons 

inn  r^ko  t  Inj:];  c":onutiun  i  otJt:i  on    in,   0 1.0.1  . 

.  Marketing  Soioiioo   Institute,    1X1-12  IM\  ,    C-f)8 . 

Mfjt^kotin;^  serv  i  ocs  (loparLinont ,  seo  AdvcM-tisinfj;  u^eney  :\  • 

Marketing  sL-ruto^;y,  TTl-IIT. 

roio  ol*  advert Is.injT,   lll-irr.,  111-12 
dovolopmont  of,  Tll-^l-f. 

Mcirschiier,   Donnld  C.  ,  C-68 

Martineau,  Pi(?rrG, 

Martinez,  Thomas  M.  ,   C-G9  V .   

Marx,  W:i.l  l.iiim  J.,         ,  V-7i;r-,  C-102 

Mnry  Mirffet,    Tnc^^^VC,  19U  F.   2d  SO»t   (2d  Cir,    1M52)  »  VTl-22 
Mason,  Jarvis  VJoolverton, 
Mas.qy,  William  f.,    11-20,   Ill-tt,  7 
ErJc  — DKT  C-2071,  Vll-28 

Mattlu'ws;   15.   F,oo,   t>87  : 


Ma  I  t)u»ws  ,   l,cn  ,  C-UO 

Mtilnrt?  inarKot,  (l-'/f) 

Mayans,   Crank,  C-O^) 

Mt'Cann,   Kripkson,  11-2 

Mi^Cunnn.M  V  .1.    Dousvl »   Ti-.':53,  C-'/O 

MrCovrrn  ,  Senator  (loor^o  »  1-2 

MeCluirci,  W'll.l.iam  J.,  JV-:^?5,  V-2''i  , 
MrTnt  i  rc? ,   (;t>M'.m  i.HsioP.r!r  ,  VM  11  -UO 

^l^i^ddlyiir^.^      PTC  01/)  (ii)^::!),  vri-23 

MrNuU-y,   Paul   J.,    i-l?>   1 3  >  IS,  VIII-M 

MoasuT'omcMrt:  (tP  iutvcrt'ininfi  elTcicUs,   Tr-2G,  TII-17rf\  ,  c:-lM  ,  30,  37,  68 
att  .itud  i  nal  ,   111-7,  OtJl 
awartMiofwS,   ^'.-7  ^  .1 M  ,  Mfi,  62  »  Hi 
commiinioati on  ,  OlM 
loariiin^!;  tl^eory  and,  OS^l 

phycLolo^iaal,  C A2 ,  13,       ,  U« ,  57,  GO,  61,  62 
recall,   TII-21,  C.-^6 
vec.()p,nxi:ion.  C-61 
sains,  C-l^+ 

see  also,  Advertising  testing,  Television  commercials 

Media:  •      .  ' 

attitudes  toward ,  C-52 ,  56 

characteristics  of,  V-3 

children  and ^  t>88 

consumer  information  and,  C-fiO 

dv-cisions,  II-.32ff .  ,  C^"13  ,  6H,  71 

ef  recti venesf^ ,  C«7() 

electronic,.  11-15,  V'^2 ,  VI^33,  3M  , 

expenditures ,  11-15 

involvement  V  C-GO  .  ^ 

mass,  lX-^27,  c^-lai^ 

mix,  VIII.-15,  IX«7,  2M 

planning,  II.-'32ff.  ,  0-58  ,  67  ,  101 

socializing;  agent,  C-95 

women  and,  C-71 

Media  department ,  see  Advertising  a'^ency 

Meeter,^  Jairie  A.,  C-7Q,  71 

Memory,  IV^27i;r. 

Men,  attitudes  toward  commercials,  0-^27 
^  .^rck  cK.  Co.,  69  FTC  526  ,  552  ,  N.   2    (1966)  ,  VII-IM 
EBI£>rck       Co.  ,  302  l\  2d  921   (6th  Gir^  1968),  VII-6  ,  1^^ 
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Message  clinr-icterj  sties  ,  V-30,  i|2 
Message  content: 

apprnising  effect .iveiiess  of,  C-M5 
SDles  power,  C~81 

Meyers,  John  0.,  C-IH 

Mexican  American,  VI-36,  C-S'|,  CD,  82 ,  83 
Miles  Laboratr)ries  ^  C~25       -  ' 

Miller,  Avon,   C -08  '  :  ~' 

Mi3.1er,   Donald  B.  ,  c-72 

MiJ.ton  Bradley  Company,  Vl~3,  C--M6 

M  &  M/Mars ,  {N2S 

MinoritleR,  see  Ktlmio  ni.Lnoritios 
"Mister.  KogerK" ,   .l'X~]  l 
Mita,  Tore  J. ,  C-Vl 
Mltchel,  "f.   Kent,  C-72 

Modeling  influences  of  television,  C-S 
Models  of  oofimiunicarion  in  advertisinir : 

changing  informational  environment,  IV-36     3  7 

comparative  analysis,  IV'-2--7  ' 

complete  model,  IV-Fij^ure  5 

compreliensive  model,  iv-9.-12 

different  kinds  of  consumer,   lV-37,  38 

fixed  informational  environment,  20 

information  uti.lization  ,  IV-12  ,  13 

models  for  public  policy,  IV-7-9 

motives,  1V--32-36- 

memory,  •IV--27-32  •  '  . 

nev;  brand  purchase,  1X7-18-21 
r-adical  new  product,  IV-2L|-~25 
repeat  puroliase  ,  IV-13-18  • 
Models  of  consumer: 

businessmen's,  C-11 
critics ' ,  C-11 

see  also,  Bauer-Greyser  Model 

l^^}S_^in2:I}S^r^_y_^J2C,   263  F.   2d' 818    (3d  Cir.  1959),  V1I-S2 
Mohler ,  H.   S. ,  C-72 

Monderer,  Howard,  C-32 

Monochrome,  V--0 

Montgomery,  David  B,.  ,V-27,c~73 
^Mqntgo.n<y.7_j5!^^  379  F,  2d  666    (7th  Cir.  1007),  VIT-8  31 

EjUC^ocI,  C-31,  68 
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Moss  i3ill,  rX-25 

Moss-MoGovGi-n  Bill,   C-91  . 

^^o1-hc!rK  ,   seo  Faroni1:s 

•    Motivntional  research,   ITl~35ff.,  C-5 ,  28,   30,  81 

Motives,   IV-32-38,  V-29,  33 

Miir.loy,  James  H.  ,   C-7i|  - 

Murphy,  Joseph  R,  ,  C~7i+ 

Murray  SpacG  Shoe  Corp.  v.   FTC,  3G4  F.  2d  270,  272    (2d  Cir,  1962), 
Vil"i|         "  ■    '  . 

Music,  V-6f."f.T 

T.V.   ads,  C-102 

see  also.  Advertising,  music  in 
Nader,  Ralp]i,  I--3 ,  C-89 

NARB,  see  t'jational  Advertising  Review  Board 

National  A-dvert Ising  Division,  see  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureo.uB 

National  Advertising  Reviev;  Board,   II~12  ,  17,   31 VI-35f f .  ,  VlI-36  .  i|2ff 
C-12,   28,   31,  111 

National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  11-18,  3M,  V-35,  VT-'f,  31, 
VII-37,   38,  C-2f|  ,  63  ,   75  ,  85 

Code  Authority  of,  C-IU,  15,  M6 
complaints,  VIIl-39  ■ 
presubmlssion,  VII-39 
radio  code,  VII-'IO  . 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of.  Colored  People,  C-B5 

National  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc, ,  V-Ul,  C-32  ,  33,  'iO 

National  Business  Council  for  Consumer  Affairs ,  C-17 

National  Chamber  of  Comncrce,  C-M-M ,  91,  93 

National  Citizen's  Committee  for  Broadcasting,  C-15,   35 ,  75 
National  Home  Life  Assurance  Co.,  C-J-B 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  1-13 

National  Institute  of  Advoi'tisincr,  Marketing  and  Society,  IX-3M- 
£j^(^"tlonaI  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  C-9M- 
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NationaJ   Fetro.l    Refiners  Assn.  v.   VTC  ,  3^1-0         Supn ,  13M3  (197?), 

'National  Hecovery  Adininistration,  VIII^i(ff. 
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NRC,  sec  Nationa.!    Firoadca.sting  Company,  Inc« 

Needs,  31,  33 

.see  also.  Advertising,  need  creation 

NefF,  Jeanette,  ,  C-7S 

Negro,  see  Blm.ck 

Nell ,  Claine  , 

Nelson,  Alan  R. ,  C-76 

Nelson^  Robin,  O-70 

Neonate^  C-IG  .  ■ 

Netv^ork  television /  V--m  ,  IX-ll,  C-67 

advertiser  investment  in,  C«M-  } 
investment  of  food  industry,  C-5 
profits  of ,  C-18 

Nevin,  John,   111.^12,  C-76  ,  93 

New  York    Media  Directors  Council,  C--103 

New  Yox-k  Times ,  IX-14 

program  listings,  C-52 

Newspaper  adve^rtising,  see  Advertising,  newspapers 

Nicosia,  Francesco,  IV-g,  C-35 

Nielsen,  A.  11-17,  111*^19,  25,  25 

The  Nielsen  Researcher,  III--26 
Neilson  Report  ^  C-M- 
Neilsen  Survey,  VI-6 ,  C~67 
Neilsen  Television,  VI-6 

Niresk^  Inc.  v,   FTC.  278  V^.  2d  337    (^th^Cir.  I960)   cert,  denied. 

36M  U.S.   883    (1960),  VII^19  — .  . 

Nixon,  Richard  M.  , 

Nondisclosure  of  information ^  VII-22ff . 

see  also,  Advertising  evaluation  criteria.  Recommendations 
on  FTC  policy   (Howard  and  Hulbert) 

Norman,  D.  A.,  IV --27 

NOW,  see  National  Organization  for  V^omen 
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Nutrition,  C:-2S,   71,  VJ'-2M 

in  ridvertising,  XX-Jilff .  ,  C«22 
effect  of  advev;*t.ii:;ir*g  J  C-5X 
as  information  sourco,   IX-41ff . ,  C-22 
see  aJ.so,  (^Hiakor  Oats  Company 

OV(:onnoi%   Ricliarcl,  C'-IS,  70 

Office  of  Consumer  A Ff airs  ,  , 

Clff  icG  of  Koonoinic  (3jjpor tunity : 
broadcast inpi;  and,  C-86 

Conununicati   n  Development  Division,  VI-33 
Ogilvy  and  Mallier^  IX-*f> 
Old  Gold,  VI 1-21 

On  Air  Testing,  see  Advertising  testing 
Operant  condit  icjning  ^   11-^32,  C-104 

Operating  researoii,  see  Reconmendat ions  for  research    (}{ovvard  and 
^Kulbert) 

Opportunity  analysis .  11-22 

Optimal  conditions,  see  Consumer  choice 

Orenstein,  frank, 

Oshikawa,  Sadaomi,  IX-36,  C-76 

Toole  .;  John,  IV-^S ,  VIII^IG,  C-11,  77 

Outdoor  advertising,  see  Advertising, ^ outdoor 

Overholser,  Charles       ,  11^16,  25ff .  ,  III«4ff  w  ,  3^^.  IV-S',  7,  38 

V^20,  22,  26ff.,  C^77 

Packaging,  C--3S 

Packard,  Vance  ^III--1^  35,  '15 

Palda,  Kristian  S.  ,  111^22  ' 

Pan  American  World  Airlines,  C~76 

Papageorgis,  Demetrios .  V-25 

Parents :  . 

attitudes  toward  children's  advertising,  C-3,.  64^ 
children  a.nd  political  views  ^  C-96 
consumer  decisions  of,  C-'30 
"  control  of  chil>dren's  viewing  habits,  VI-26ff .  ,  IX-10, 
0-^21,  25,  65 

mother's  perception  of  influence  of  commercials,  VI-29  , 

99 

needs  and  media ,  0-103 
purchase  beliavior  of  ,  C--32 
teenagers.,  and,  C--97 

Parke,  Austin  ^s.  Lipscomb ,  Inc .  v.   FTC,  14-2  i\   2d  437   (2d  Cir,  194n) 
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Fcaroe,  Michael,  068 

Pearson,  Senator, 

Pepsi  Co.  ,  C:-2S 

Pprf7f?pti6n  j  iV-0   

of  cidvortising,  C-10,  68,  85 

of  predict. 

reseitrcb 

SGloctivity  in^  V-17' 
theory, 

see  also.  Children's  advertising 
Percy  J  Senator  Charles >  1-2 

PerforinaiicG  claims,  sec    Advertising,  claims 

Pc?.rf orniex^s  ,  scg  Actors 

see  cilso  Ce.Iebrities 

Parlniutter ,  Milton,  IV«5  , 

Porloff,  Robert,  78  ■ 

Pcrmo-^hlaid  Co.  v.   FTC.  121  P.   2d  282    (6th  Cir.  19H1)  ,  VII^M 
Popsonal  selling,  C-'Sa  5  91 
Pcrsuasibillty ,  C'-O 

Perauslon,  C-2 

in  advcx-tising,  C-2 ,  '20 ,  21 ,  22  ,  30  ,  M2,  53,  59 
niGthods  of,  C-21 
morality,  C-31 

see  also,  Children's  advertisings  Communication 
Pessemiers  Edyar  A.  ,  11^-20,111-5 
Peterson,  Esther,  1-2 

Pfizer  .j\ic^    Docket  No.  SSIQ    (July  11,  1972)  ,  VII-27 

Photograpliy ,  Vv-9  ,  10,  12,  IM 

camera  tricks  ,^  VII«23ff. 

food,  V^12,  .13,  C-M-5,  57,  C-^lOO 

lenses,  V~Mff. 

Piaget,  Jean,  VI^9,  12,  13,  C~13 

Pierce  5  Frederick  S* ,  C-78 

Pills,  advertising  of,  C-22 

PillsbLiry,  advertising  an.d  labelling  policy,  C^78 
Pitof  sky,  Robert  ^  IX 

180  F.  2d  52    (Nth  Cir.  1950)  ,  VII~20,  21 
Point-of-purchase  conTTnunication ,  VIII-^IS  ,  C-50 

^       Point-of-Purchase  Advertising  Institute: 

Workshop,  C-BO 


' Politic 55 : 

and  rono{.!;nition  of  nonsumer  issues ,  I-l,  2 
as  social  action  pliGnomenon,  C-S8 
values ,  C-95 

Pollay,'  Rioharci  W.  , 

Poor  and  disadvantased ,  Va-33ff . ,  IX-12ff e ,  54,  8M 

children,  t>78 

advertising  impact  on,  87 
POPAI,  see  Point -of- ''iirchTiSc  Advertising  Institute 
1-^opul  at  i o n  5   T  - 1 1 . 
Port i  s ,  Be r nar  d  ^  C - 7  8 

P0V7G.11,  J.,..C-78  ....    ■ 

Pre;]udiee  ,  reicial,  see  Discrimination  ^ 

Preston,  Ivan  L.  ,  V-18 ,  19  v  C-79  ,  8^ ,  81 ,  85 

Pre*-tGStinp; ,  see  Advertising  testing 

Plaice/Quality  Relationship,  C-38 

Pricing,  I~12,  III-2aff. 

/  as. a  market  function,  C-5S 

model  of  pricing  decisionv.  Ill-Table  7 

Print,  V^12 

fine,  VII-IS 

media,  V-2 

nature  of,  C-B^!- 

reaction  of  eye  to^  C-18 

T^esponse  to,  C-60  , 

testing,  see  Testing,  print 

see  also  Typography 

Print  advertisings  V-8 

casting  for,  C-11 
.   production,  11-30,  -32,  C-100  % 

Private  enterprise ,  VIII-1,         20,  C-55,  93     V  ' 

r^".    .-^  ■  - 

Problem  solving,  V-23., 

see  also  Advertising  >  constumesr  problem  solving 

Proctor  and  Gamble,  II-*^!-,  23 

Producer,  V-^+,  15 
r-      .        reliability  of,  C-2 

Product  (s)  : 

 ve' V:^^  III-Tablc  M-     ■■  '  : ;  ■ 

attributes ,  0-26  • 
categories,  advertiser  investment  in,  C-'l,  5 
,    classification,  C-53; 
commitment,  039 
complexity,  1-5,  VIII-2 
consumer  satisfaction,  C-85  . 
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Ociiionstrah'.cins,  V-lfjff. 
■  (icvfOopmont,  U-lOff. /c^iq  23 
(|evciopment,  advertising  and,  n-lqff '  r 
cloveloprnGiit  of  childrmVs,  VJ^Bff  "  r'p 

ciilloreiit-iation,  C-IJ ,  'jg  ^^^^ 
dupcib ility ,  I-i;^         '  ■ 

''\'i^«ilj-ley,  SCO  Consumor  durfjbles 
■■.pdncational^  f>75   ■  '  ' 

effect  ,on  mnrkot  })lace,  C-?..  . 
^^^^^'^^'^  pvogTBUs  Gnvironnierit,  68 
■     e^^o  involvement  and,  see  I-^^o  Inv'olveiTierit  ■ 

}K,]!no{;rer]eity  of,  (>2 
importance.  C-^i  SO 
•Lniprovcment ,  C-'l(),V^2,  SB 

infor-mation,  bealtyVaiursafety ,  C-f|4 

.  interest,  0-17^  72    ■ 

knowlodfTe,  c»70 

life  cycles,  Jll-n,  26,  Jii-TablP  3   r  ?^ 
.  need,  (>S0  .  ^  ^»  ^"^^ 

obso.le?scence,,  C-23  '  • 

.       perception,  C'-'79 

prime  prospect  consumers,  C-Gfi 
\,  prototype,  .1X^211        ^  V 

quality,  C-3S,  59 
safety,  1-12,  C-^!5 
sensitive,  yiJ^37  * 
type^  in„i(.2 

Product  class,  Vlll-g,  U^^^  6,  36 

concept,  .11.25;  27,  lV-13   H{  2i|  25 
nefinition  for  .advertising  stratepy,  11-26   2^   r  77 
v'u^^ucs  and  attitude-^^  toward,  C-iOS  ' 
Productts)    ne^.,  IT„19ff.,^  XX„i7;  e^.2' 
^  adoption,  77 


E^-  '  ^^vfirtising  .importance  of,  c-29   U2  qn 

developnient  of.TI-lv^ff.    TV  '.^^^^  ' 
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aclvortis.ing  pr-aotloes,  03 
bus  :i  n G s s  co nsujiie r  ,  C -  M  U 
children,  VT-^Sff. 
content  ^  C-fi7 
effect,  C-56 

environment  5   1I--33  ,  C-^^^) 
parents'  conoc^rnv  C^'-fj** 
radio  ,  0-6 M 

r o ! not  i  on  ,  sv»;  e o p  s t  a k c  s  ,  C  -  3  2 

Proniot  i  oral     material,  j  (>•  3  2 

Propaf.;anda ,   .I.I  l>M-5 

-.^..l^ro  r:p^o.t-  vx:2^)rvp.  ,  

P^^yclioanalytte  e.eo  tlfeory  ^  consciousness  and  av^areness,  C--^^? 

Psychograph.ios  5  sgc  Market-  segiTicntation     

Public  Interns':,  C-2G 

and  the  FTC,  Vll^-Sff. 

Public  policy,  V--26  , .  35  ,  V-Table  S,  IX-13,  35 

Puffery,  see  Advertising,  puffery  in 

Pupil  dilation,  IV-36 

see  also  J  MsaGurement  of  Advertising  Effects 

Purchase,  20,  21     '  • 

advertising,  C--18 
decision,  C-77 
deeisio7i  and  anxiety,  033 
frequency,  C-39 
impulse ,  C~57 
intentions ,  C-51 ^  58 
new  brand ,  IVr-lSff. 

parents  ,  ^  .C~32  • 
radically  nev;  product,  IV-24ff. 
repeat ,  IV~13ff . 

Quaker  Oats  Company,  nutritional  policy,  C-81 

Qualifiers,  V^M2,  VI^15,  IX-10  >^ 

Racial  Minority  Group  Perceptions  of  Advertising!; (Study)  , 

Radio,  C-29  .  •  : 

;,,r    his.^:6rical  analysis  of  children's  programs,*  *^  - 

0«E,^0,  concern  for,  - 

symnols.,.^-,V-2-^'  ^                               :      '      '  ' 
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